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AS A BRANCH oF A LiperaL Epvucation. 


By A. Caswell, Professor of Math. and Nat. Phil., Brown University. 


Tue object of a Liberal Education is not merely the acqui- 
sition of facts and principles, but also the attainment of skill 
and power in the varied uses of facts and principles. ‘The 
“srmer is of course, preparatory to the latter. The great ob- 
ject, 1 do not say the only one, of that early education, which 
may be denominated liberal, in distinction from that which is 
merely mechanical or physical, is the discipline of the intellec- 
tual and moral powers. ‘To the accomplishment of this end, 
all the resources of education are made subservient. She di- 
rects her efforts to the attainment of a delicate and refined taste ; 
of a bold and fertile, yet chastened imagination ;—of a discrimi- 
nating judgment ;—of a severe and rigid deduction ;—of a cau- 
tious and yet comprehensive generalization. These are the pow- 
ers which give preeminence to mind. Acting in concert, they 
appear, as the one or the other predominates, in the forms of sub- 


lime poetry, and impassioned eloquence, and profound reasoning. 
Vor. VII. No. 21. 1 
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That these powers are in a high degree improveable is admit- 
ted by all. Nor can it be doubted that the peculiar charac- 
ter of those studies and mental occupations, which constitute 
the chief elements of a liberal education, must exert a vast 
influence in moulding and adapting them to the practical busi- 
ness of life. Hence the peculiar tendency and relative im- 
portance of different collegiate studies becomes a question of 
deep and philosophic interest to the scholar and the statesman ; 
—to the individual and the public. That these studies are 
fitted to produce different forms of intellectual character, is too 
obvious to need proof. For the purpose of refining the taste ; 
of storing the imagination with images of beauty; of acquiring 
that elegant speciality and that copia verborum, so essential to 
true eloquence, and especially of understanding the genius and 
power of language as a medium of thought, the ancient classics 
must be read—and read too with critical exactness and labori- 
ous care. For the purposes of choice and varied illustration, 
Natural History, in all its branches, must be cultivated. For 
an enlarged acquaintance with man as a sentient, an intellectual 
and a moral being, we must have recourse to the philosophy of 
mind. And for the special improvement of the judgment and 
reasoning powers, which, if I mistake not, constitute the foun- 
dation and frame work of the mental fabric, to which all the 
other powers are attached as needful appendages, or graceful 
ornaments, we must call in the aid of the exact sciences. 

But the grand problem to be solved is, how can all these 
powers of the mind be best brought to their highest state of culti- 
vation? What branch or branches of study,—what kind and 
degree of mental exercise will most effectually subserve this 
great end? ‘To suppose that we have already devised the best 
course of studies and the best modes of instruction, and that on 
this subject, at least, nothing remains to be accomplished by 
the spirit of improvement and the genius of invention, is to in- 
dicate a very limited acquaintance with the progress of knowl 
edge. Here, as in all the practical applications of science, the 
limits of possible improvement always recede beyond the hori- 
zon of a present view. And hence it is impossible to anticipate 
what the labors of but a single age may achieve in this respect. 
Judging of the future by the experience of the past, that much 
will be achieved, we can scarcely doubt. What two or three 
centuries ago was ranked among the occult sciences, and could 
be attained only by long seclusion and profound study, is now 
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the mere recreation of the school boy. Nor isit in the least 
unphilosophical to suppose, that what from the difficulty of 
making the acquisition is now restricted to a small circle of pro- 
ficients in science, will, in the progress of another century, 
form the common stock of all welleducated men. Nay, I may 
venture to assert even more than this. Such is the expansive 
power of intellect, and such the means of its improvement, that 
it is not chimerical to suppose that those profound reasonings 
of Newton and Laplace, which have disclosed in all its parts the 
beautiful mechanism of the heavens, and have conferred the 
highest honors on the human understanding, may yet become 
as elementary as those of Euclid now are. This may be ex- 
pected to result mainly from improvements in the Mathematical 
Analysis, that is, from the invention of simpler and more direct 
modes of proof; but, partly also, from improvements in the 
modes of intellectual culture. So far as this latter branch of 
the subject is concerned, any anticipated progress must be 
sought in a careful and exact analysis of the effects produ- 
ced upon the mind by different intellectual pursuits and dif- 
ferent modes of mental occupation. And until some consid- 
erable progress is made in settling this question, all our efforts 
must be merely tentative; and hence often misdirected, and 
always unaided by the lights of genuine philosophy. _I[t is hardly 
to be doubted that a successful investigation of this subject 
would form a distinguished era in the history of the human mind. 

The inquiry now suggested is doubtless attended with consid- 
erable difficulty. It may require great acuteness of observa- 
tion, and much patient thought, and much careful attention to the 
circumstances of the mind’s advancement from one degree of 
strength to another. But we see in it no difficulty so great as 
to forbid investigation. We cannot readily consent to believe 
that the subject is so inscrutable as not to be known. 

It is with the view of calling the attention of scholars to this 
general inquiry, and of eliciting a more complete investigation 
than I am able to make, that I venture to offer the following re- 
marks upon one branch of it, viz. the importance of the Math- 
ematical studies, as a part of a liberal education. I shall con- 
sider them 

I. First in relation to the immediate discipline of the reason- 
ing powers ;— 

Il. Secondly in relation to certain intellectual habits, which 
they are fitted to form and strengthen, 
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III. And thirdly in relation to an acquaintance with Natural 
Philosophy. 

There are other and those vastly important ends secured by 
the cultivation of these studies, to which I may barely refer here- 
after. The considerations now stated appear to me to embrace 
the principal objects in view, so far as the interests of general 

ucation are concerned. 

I. First, then, we are to consider their immediate bearing 
upon the discipline of the reasoning powers. 

“The object of all reasoning,” as stated by a very acute Logi- 
cian,' “is merely to expand and unfold the assertions wrapt 
up, as it were, and implied in those with which we set out,” in 
other words, it is to convince a person, that the thing to be prov- 
ed is a legitimate consequence of things already admitted. Thus 
the sole business of reasoning, to whatever subject applied, is 
to trace out the consequences of general principles. Thus in 
Geometry, its object is to follow out the results of those first truths 
called axioms. In the science of Theoretical Astronomy, it 
traces the consequences of the great law of gravitation ; and in 
Christian Ethics, those of the golden rule of doing to others as 
we would that others should do unto us; or of some other prin- 
ciples equally general. Such, then, is the object of reasoning, 
and hence the whole exercise of the reasoning powers must be 
comprised in the deduction of consequences from admitted 

truths. And hence, manifestly, he who cannot make these de- 
ductions cannot reason; and he who cannot make them well 
and skilfully, cannot reason well and skilfully. 

Now we maintain that the mathematical studies are peculiar- 
ly fitted to call into its proper action, and thus to strengthen 
the power of deducing consequences from admitted general 
principles. In proof of this assertion, we remark 

1. First, the subjects of inquiry are susceptible of being ex- 
actly defined. ‘The relations of number and quantity are, from 
the nature of the case, fixed and definite. These are such as 
may be perceived with the greatest possible clearness ; and 
may, for the most part, be expressed with the greatest possible 
accuracy. ‘There are, indeed, many cases, where the relation 
of quantities cannot be reduced to an expression numerically 
exact. But this is of no moment in the reasoning, since there 
is no danger of mistaking an approximate result for an exact 
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one. Moreover, the error, wherever it exists, is certainly known 
to be confined within narrow limits and may be made less than 
any assignable quantity. Now this clearness of perception and 
this accuracy of expression are absolutely indispensable to con- 
clusive reasoning. If 1 clearly perceive that gold is heavier 
than lead, and that lead is heavier than iron, I infer with abso- 
lute certainty that gold is heavier than iron. And this is a pro- 
cess of reasoning. But if, on the contrary,I do not clearly 
perceive the relative weights of the first and second, nor yet 
those of the second and third, upon what principle can I infer 
any thing with regard to the first and third? Again, if the rela- 
tion were clearly perceived, yet if it could not be accurately 
expressed, it would be extremely difficult to advance beyond 
the inference from simple comparison. Now this accurate ex- 
pression of what is clearly and fully perceived, characterises 
every branch of Mathematical Science ; and to this, it is, if I 
mistake not, absolutely restricted. ‘The extreme difficulty, not 
to say impossibility of attaining this precision of thought and 
expression on all moral questions is proverbial. It is not a lit- 
tle humiliating to reflect, that many a memorable controversy, 
where talents of the highest order have been enlisted on both 
sides, has arisen from a misconception of the subject or a mis- 
apprehension of the terms employed. And often, the whole 
result of a splendid intellectual contest, has been to fix some- 
what more exactly the sense in which a term shall subsequent- 
ly be used by the parties; or to correct a misconception which, 
in the moment of coolness, might readily have been effected 
without the aid of an exterminating logical warfare. Reason- 
ing with entire accuracy from the same general principles, men 
might obviously arrive at different conclusions, but how they 
could arrive at those which are opposing and contradictory, 
it is not easy to imagine. Supposing, therefore, that disputants 
are candid, and do not knowingly misrepresent either their sub- 
ject or their opponents (and this a we are in charity 
bound to make), we need but a single glance at the great field 
of Ethical polemics, to be convinced that nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to reason well on moral questions. Ages of conflict 
have not sufficed for appeasing the spirit of war. Fresh lau- 
rels are still won or lost, on the very spot which has a thousand 
times been covered with the spoils of victory. Whether the 
cause of this interminable struggle lies in the nature of the sub- 
ject alone, in the inkerent difficulty of apprehending the truth 
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and embodying it in language, or whether it must be sought in 
the aberrations of the understanding occasioned by the disturb- 
ing influence of self interest, 1 will not undertake to decide. 
Certain it is, that the difficulties of ascertaining the truth and of 
vindicating it, are excessive ; and, so far as the world has yet 
seen, insuperable. And hence the necessity of bringing to 
those inquiries the results of intellectual discipline derived from 
the habit of reasoning on subjects where there are no obscuri- 
ties of thought—no ambiguities of expression. And for such 
subjects we must look to the exact sciences. Here the rela- 
tions are all definite, the expressions all clear and exact. On 
this account alone, we apprehend it will be conceded that the 
Mathematical studies are peculiarly fitted for the preliminary 
discipline of the reasoning powers. 

But I remark secondly, that they furnish a complete test of 
the accuracy of every deductive process. From the nature of 
the case, all true conclusions must be compatible with each oth- 
er. And, from the nature of Mathematical language, any dis- 
crepancy in the results from the same principle are readily de- 
tected. In most cases, the inquirer, without leaning upon any 
authority but that of his own understanding, may be certain of 
the truth or falsity of his own conclusions. At every step of his 
progress, he may apply to his work an infallible test of its accu- 
racy. I cannot but regard this consideration of the highest 
importance in the training of the mind to right reasoning. 
Could such a test be applied to all other subjects, how soon 
would the wings of many a soaring disputant be clipped ? 
How soon*would the arrogant and acrimonious spirit of contro- 
versy assume the attitude of docile inquiry after truth? 

I remark, thirdly, that in the Mathematical studies, there 1s 
a regular gradation from the simplest and easiest process of 
reasoning to the most complicated and difficult. ‘The more el- 
ementary parts of Geometry and Algebra abound with elegant 
examples of ratiocination, level to the comprehension of all ; 
while the more abstruse parts of Analysis, demand a grasp and 
power of intellect possessed by few. Yet from the simplest 
proposition, which fixes the attention of a school boy, to the 
sublime conclusions of a Newton, which have surprised and as- 
tonished the world, there is a regular succession of steps so re- 
lated to each other, that he who has taken the first is by that 
very means prepared to take the second. And he who has 
taken the second, passes on to the third without obstruction. 
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And thus, throughout the whole extended series, the advanced 
step requires nothing for its attainment but a secure possession 
of those which have preceded. 

The hill of Science is indeed lofty, but not precipitous,— 
rugged, but not abrupt. The ascent is indeed toilsome, but 
every new position gained affords to the’ traveller firm footing 
and a secure resting place. There are no shifting sands, no 
rolling rocks, no treacherous caverns to endanger his safety. 
There is no sliding avalanche to bear off, in a moment of con- 
vulsion, and to bury in its ruins, the labor of ages. 

In this department, especially, what is done, no change can 
undo. What is acquired becomes an inalienable possession. 
And acquisition, moreover, is made easy by this felicitous gra- 
dation of truths. Every requirement may readily be adapted 
to the present capabilities of the learner. What to-day is too 
difficult for his unpractised judgment and reason, will to-morrow 
yield to the mind’s growing strength. Asa mental discipline, 
this consideration, peculiar, so far as I understand the subject, 
to this study, seems to me of great moment. 

I add fourthly, what is no less deserving of notice, these 
studies open an extended field for intellectual exertion, where 
there is nothing to disturb the free and unbiassed exercise of 
the judging and reasoning faculty. On most subjects, the 
prejudices of education, the intrusions of interest, and even the 
caprices of fancy become powerful disturbing forces in the in- 
tellectual system. They are, moreover, disturbing forces 
which it is extremely difficult to estimate and counteract ; and, 
in the present constitution of things, impossible to avoid. They 
necessarily impair that harmony of movement, which would 
otherwise exist. Here, on the contrary, the mind prosecutes 
its investigation of truth, unimpeded, undisturbed. Avoiding 
the sinuosities incident to excited passions and conflicting in- 
terests, its coursqis right onward to the goal. It presents the 
noble spectacle of an intellect weighing evidence with impartial 
care, and bending all its energies to the ascertainment of truth. 
The peculiar advantage of this kind of exercise, as a mental 
discipline, must be obvious. 

To recapitulate,—we say that the Mathematical studies are 
peculiarly fitted to develop the reasoning powers, because the 
subjects of them are exactly defined ;—because they furnish a 
complete test of the accuracy of every deductive process ;— 
because they present a regular gradation of exercises from the 
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easiest to the most difficult;—and because they leave the mind 
to the undisturbed use of its powers. If these are not the sub- 
jects and these the means best adapted to bring out and invigo- 
rate the reasoning powers, where can we find them? Will you 
puunge at once into all the intricacies of deep Metaphysics and 

eoretical Ethics, where many a sagacious observer has but 
seen men as trees walking, and many a profound reasoner has 
but inscribed his reasonings on the sand? Will you grapple, 
at once, with all the obscurities, the equivocations, the uncer- 
tainties of language, considered as an instrument of refined 
logic? As well might you expect to train the young courser to 
his utmost speed, by driving him blindfold over ditches, and 
and rocks, and brambles. As well might you expect the best 
rausical proficiency from the use of a_ half-finished instrument, 
with here a broken key and there a discordant string. 

Without further illustration, the relation of these studies to 
the direct improvement of the noblest powers of the human in- 
tellect, the reasoning powers, must be apparent. I proceed to 
offer a few remarks on the second branch of my subject, viz. 

Il. The relation of these studies to certain intellectual hab- 
tts which they are fitted to form and strengthen. 

The first | will mention is, the habit of patient thought. By 
this I mean, the habit of fixing the attention upon any subject 
of thought and of retaining it in mind till all its various bearings 
have been nicely examined. ‘This constitutes the genius of in- 
vestigation and reasoning on all subjects. Nor is there, proba- 
bly, any habitude of mind more prolific in discovery and inven- 
tion ;—more truly characteristic of a great and powerful intel- 
lect than the one now in question. 

Now the tendency of Mathematical pursuits to induce this 
habit of mind, grows, it is conceived, immediately out of the 
definiteness of the relations to be investigated. Whenever in 
passing from one step to another of the reasoning, a difficulty 
arises, it is easy to circumscribe it, and to determine precisely 
where it begins and where it ends. ‘The inquirer plants him- 
self firmly upon the last position gained; and, if he cannot see 
clearly where to take the next step, he can at least see clearly 
where not to take it. If he cannot securely advance, he will at 
least neither retreat nor wander from the track. If he cannot 
grasp the true reason, he will at least, not be satisfied with any 
false one. He is convinced that the true reason is there ; that 
others have perceived it; that it lies within his own reach; 
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and that he cannot mistake it when it once falls under his no- 
tice. He is much in the condition of one who, by turning his 
eye aside, has lost sight of the distant aeronaut, plunged in the 
deep blue ether. He knows that the object of his admiration is 
still there—is still visible ; and with eager gaze he runs his eye 
round and round the little circle in which it must be found, till 
he again catches it. So here, the conviction, I had almost said 
the consciousness, that important truth is near, is attainable,— 
indeed so circumscribed that it can scarce fail of being discov- 
ered upon close examination, summons up all the energies of 
the mind and marshals them to the onset, and will not suffer 
them to decline till the work is done. Frequent exercises of 
this kind, tend, we think, directly to form that habit of mind 
to which Newton ascribed his unrivalled success in science. 
And such exercises are the constant attendants on all Mathe- 
matical inquiries. 

A second habit of mind naturally induced by these studies, 
and nearly allied to the former, is that of precision of know- 
ledge. The importance of this habit, and especially of its be- 
ing early formed, need not be urged. The want of it must inev- 
itably prove fatal to all high attainments. Now the whole ten- 
dency of an acquaintance with the exact sciences, manifestly is 
to make the line of demarkation between the known and the 
unknown, as distinct as possible. Not to know a thing certain- 
ly, in Mathematical reasoning, is not to know it at all. And 
the least discriminating mind cannot fail to perceive the transi- 
tion from relations, which are clear and definite to those which 
are doubtful and uncertain. We think it too obvious to need 
any proof, that a mind accustomed to carry on its processes in 
the strong light of a demonstrative science, can never be satis- 
fied to grope its way in the obscure regions of unperceived re- 
lations and vague generalities. At least, it will never be satis- 
fied short of the conviction that exact knowledge on the sub- 
ject is — beyond the reach of the human faculties. This 
habit of mind is evidently of the highest importance to intellec- 
tual progress. It puts the inquirer in possession of a complete 
map of his own proficiency, and consequently exempts him 
from the liability of repeating the work which has already been 
done. Neither treading round perpetually in the same circle, 
nor crossing and recrossing a tortuous course, he moves stead- 
ily onward to the attainment of what still lies beyond him. 


A third habit of mind naturally consequent upon these pur- 
Vou. VII. No. 21. 2 
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suits is self-confidence. I do not mean that inflated self-confi- 
dence which balloon-like rises higher in proportion to the light- 
ness of the material it carries ;—which springs from a fancied 
superiority, and leads one to suppose that others must pay as 
profound a deference to his opinions as he himself does ; but 
that self-confidence which springs from a perception of truth 
and certainty in the decisions of the understanding. It is the 
confidence of a far-sighted, discriminating, comprehensive in- 
tellect. A man of this description stands erect amid the rush 
and conflict of opinions. His own he holds with firmness, be- 
cause they are founded on evidence ; and for this very reason 
he abandons them when that evidence is seen to be insufficient. 
On the contrary, the want of this confidence necessarily ren- 
ders one timid, vacillating, servile, and really without opinions, 
except as they are borrowed to meet the exigencies of the 
passing occasion. The moral courage of such an one, if he 
have any, is of that particular kind, which waxes stronger and 
stronger after the battle is over. Of these two characters, the 
one may be compared to the rock, which rising from its broad 
and deep foundation, remains immoveable amid all the agita- 
tions of the ocean. The other more nearly resembles the buoy, 
which floats over the shallow, and rises and falls with the surge. 

From the nature of the case, this legitimate self-confidence 
must enter largely into the aggressive character of the pioneer 
of Science. Scientific improvement has, for the most part, 
been obliged to drag public opinion as a heavy weight in its 
train. And hence, he who would introduce new methods in 
the place of old ones, is forced to a reliance upon his own re- 
sources. He must fearlessly abide by the dictates of his own 
understanding, even with a host against him. 

Now we claim for the Mathematical studies the honor of 
forming and strer;thening, in a peculiar manner, this habit of 
mind. At the conclusion of the very first proposition in Geome- 
try, the learner adds ‘* quod erat demonstrandum”’ with as stron 
an assurance of truth as the philosopher of Syracuse himself. 
And at every subsequent conclusion, he feels the consciousness 
of certain knowledge. He rests in no degree upon the mere au- 
thority of any one. Nor can the distrust of any one at all impair 
his confidence. ‘Thus, from step to step, he becomes acquaint- 
ed with his own strength, and learns to confide in it ; and, with- 
out this confidence, nothing great and noble can ever be ac- 
complished. 
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It must be allowed that where the elements of character are 
not all happily blended (and it is seldom that we find them so 
blended), this self-confidence is liable to degenerate into obsti- 
nacy. But the general benefits conferred by it, are incompar- 
ably greater than evils of occasional excess. 

I will venture to add, lastly, that these pursuits tend to beget 
a habit of equanimity ; of coolness and moderation in judging 
on moral questions, which a moment’s reflection will show to 
be of singular importance. Conversant with definite relations, 
and trained to the business of rigorous demonstration, the mind 
acquires firmness and stability. Accustomed to conclusions 
based upon the most perfect evidence, it cannot rest with sat- 
faction in those where the evidence is imperfect. And hence, 
following the light of demonstrative evidence and the dic- 
tates of sound philosophy, we Jearn to draw our inferences 
with a cautious reference to the completeness or incomplete- 
ness of the proof. And hence, too, in moral reasonings, if 
our .pponent with the same premises arrives at a conclusion 
different from our own, we see from the nature of the case, 
that it becomes us to assume the attitude of inquiry, not of 
dictation ; it is our business to examine, not denounce. A 
consciousness of our own liability to error in these fields of 
difficult research,—a consciousness quickened and strengthened 
by a familiarity with strict demonstration,—will tend to inspire 
us with some little respect and some little charity for the opin- 
ions of our rivals and opponents. Accustomed to strict demon- 
stration, we can scarcely fail to be sensible, at every step, of the 
vast difference between assumption and proof ;—between de- 
nial and refutation. If such then, is the tendency of these 
studies, I leave the reader to judge of their importance in this 
point of view. To me, that can never appear unimportant 
which has any real tendency to restrain the outbreakings of big- 
otry and intolerance, and chain the rampant spirit of party and 
sectarian strife. When I look abroad upon the discordant ele- 
ments of the social system, and, amid the busiest scenes of ac- 
tive benevolence, can discern so few traces of that christian 
charity which suffereth long and is kind ; which envieth not, 
and is not puffed up ;—which beareth all things and endureth 
all things ;—I cannot but regard that as preeminently useful 
which confers coolness of investigation and moderation of judg- 
ment. And such, we venture to suggest, is the tendency of 
the Mathematical studies. 
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Ill. But 1 hasten to offer some remarks upon the third 
branch of my subject ;—the relation of these studies to a know- 
ledge of Natural Philosophy. 

My remarks are not intended to apply to the whole range of 
that extended science, but only to those parts of it in which the 

enomena are dependent upon the action of forces, whose 
aws have been ascertained and reduced to mathematical expres- 
sions. Such, for instance, as the various branches of theoretical 
and practical Mechanics ;—the greater portion of Optics ;—and 
the whole splendid system of Astronomy. These subjects cannot 
be well understood ;—some of them scarcely understood at all, 
—without at least a pretty intimate acquaintance with the more 
elementary parts of the Mathematical sciences. It is true that 
many important facts may be known, without the aid of sci- 
ence of any kind. And, it is also true, that many important 
facts may be known without a knowledge of Natural Philoso- 
phy, which is chiefly conversant with the relations, and prinet- 
ples, and causes of things, 

Thus, for example, one may know that a boiler, and a cylin- 
der, and a piston-rod, are parts of a steam engine. ‘These are 
important facts. But with these only, could he be said to un- 
derstand the philosophy of that masterpiece of mechanism ? 
Nay, he may watch over the construction of all its parts, and 
see them fitted together, and yet know nothing of its principles. 
He cannot be said to understand these, till he knows the origin 
of motion, and can trace the mechanism by which it is propa- 
gated. He must become acquainted with the elastic power 
and condensation of steam, and must be able to follow the pro- 
cess of motion from this prime mover, through all its successive 
stages, till it terminates in the varied productions of the manu- 
factory, or the rapid propulsion of the majestic steam-boat. 
Nor is this all; he must be able to determine the quantity of 
motion, or in other words, the intensity of the force producing 
motion, and the manner in which it is modified by different 
modes of transmission, so as to determine the effective power at 
the working point. And even further than this, the question of 
the maximum effect ; that is, the particular form and adjust- 
ments, and modes of action, by which a given expenditure of 
power will produce the greatest effect, is one that belongs to 
the philosophy oof the engine, and is to be settled by theoretical 
Mechanics. 
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Now the proper understanding of all this or any part of it 
will require some knowledge of Mathematics. 

Again ;—the principal facts of Astronomy may be readily ac- 
quired by any one in the course of a few hours ; but is this 
equivalent to a knowledge of the science? The statistics of 
Astronomy may evidently be learned with as little aid from 
science as the statistics of any other subject. Buta knowledge 
of statistics is not a knowledge of science. Indeed, without an 
acquaintance with elementary principles with which astrono- 
mers commence their investigations, and the means by which 
they advance from step to step till the most distant conclusion 
is attained, we see not how it is possible to confide in their re- 
sults. For these results are many of them very extraordinary. 
When presented to the unscientific, they rest upon mere testi- 
mony, and that too, the testimony of a comparatively few indi- 
viduals ; and what is still more, testimony upon a subject which 
to the uninformed seems almost infinitely removed from the 
reach of the human mind. Incredulity in such a case would 
surely be no crime. And, indeed, were it not for some few 
striking ocular fulfilments of astronomical prophecy, the whole 
science would be in danger of being ranked by the uninitiated, 
with the astrology of the dark ages; and of falling under the 
general opprobrium of even an enlightened populace. 

In order to understand the science and acquire an unshaken 
confidence in its truths, the learner must acquaint himself with 
the applications of Geometry to the measurements of space ;— 
must follow the astronomer through all the stages of his pro- 
gress till he reaches, by a series of rigorous demonstrations, 
those sublime conclusions which will command the admiration 
of all coming time. At least, he must follow him so far as to 
understand his general principles and remove all doubt as to 
the certainty of his methods. If I may be allowed the illustra- 
tion, he must pass behind the curtain, witness the process 
by which the astronomer divests himself of the illusions of 
sense, and even of the incumbrances of matter; and in imagi- 
nation and effect, stand with Uriel on the sun, throwing his 
far piercing glance into the vast infinitude of space ; holding 
in one hand the measuring rod of science to span the universe, 
and, in the other, an even balance to weigh the ponderous 
globes. Itis only in this way, that he can commune with the 
master spirits of his race ;—can in any measure appreciate the 
labors of Newton and Laplace, and a host of others, who but 
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for those unrivalled names would go down to posterity as the 
pride of science. And what is infinitely more, it is only in this 
way that he can arrive at any just conception of the beauty, 
and the order, and the harmony, and the vastness, and the sta- 
bility of this great system of things of which our own earth forms 
sO dntteniie a portion; and thus through the medium of this 
conception rise to the sublime contemplation of that Power, 
and Wisdom, and Goodness, on which the universe depends. 
Nor is the amount of scientific attainment necessary for this 
purpose either so extended, or so difficult, as to be excluded 
from a system of liberal education. 

I will not stop to answer the puerile question, ‘“‘ What bene- 
fit to the general student will accrue from this knowledge ?” 
As well might the untutored Indian, who understands the use 
of his bow and hatchet,—who wraps himself in his blanket at 
night-fall and reposes beneath the spreading oak, ask the bene- 
fit of your commodious dwellings, your elegant furniture, your 
splendid edifices, your stately ships, your implements of art, 
your vehicles of transportation, which literally leave the lag- 
ging winds behind them? Your answer would be, that these 
mark an age of advanced civilization,—they contribute largely 
to your happiness,—they show the triumphs of man over na- 
ture. And is there not a refined and dignified pleasure in un- 
derstanding the great laws of nature, and tracing them through 
all their consequences to the explanation of those phenomena 
which in turn have been the delight, the wonder, and the ter- 
ror of mankind? In the mind of the astronomer, every fact in 
the system becomes more interesting, and every law more beau- 
tiful, from their relations to others. There is nothing isolated ; 
all form parts of one stupendous whole. The question of 
‘‘ what benefit,” is often applied, by men of limited views, to 
the theoretical speculations of science, forgetful that the tri- 
umphs of theory lead to the perfection of art ; and the perfec- 
tion of art to the readiest supply of human wants. I have call- 
ed it a puerile question. It bespeaks the feebleness of child- 
hood, though not always its docility. But time will not permit 
me to pursue this branch of the subject further. 

I have now stated what appears to me to constitute the impor- 
tance and to vindicate the claims of the Mathematical studies, 
considered as a branch of a liberal education. It is their inti- 
mate relation to the immediate discipline of the reasoning pow- 
ers ;—to the formation of those intellectual habits without which 
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little can be hoped from the richest native gifts of mind ;—and 
to an enlarged acquaintance with the laws and mechanism of 
the Universe. 

It was, at first, my intention to offer some reflections upon 
the manifold relations of these studies to the useful Arts ; and 
their subserviency to the still further enlargement of the boun- 
daries of human knowledge. 

But I fear that I have already exhausted the patience of the 
reader. I will only beg his indulgence, for a few moments, 
while I reply to two objections, which are very commonly, and 
with some plausibility, urged against them. 

The first is, that they are not fitted to all minds. Now this 
may be so. ‘That minds are differently constituted, is readily 
granted. ‘The faculty which is predominant in one, is often 
but feebly developed in another. The felicities and infelicities 
of original constitution will not unfrequently appear,after the ut- 
most labors of education. 

That some minds are not fitted for easy and rapid progress 
in Mathematical reasoning, must be granted. And must it not 
equally be granted, that some minds are not fitted for very 
rapid progress in any other reasoning? If a mind is so consti- 
tuted as to reason at all, that is, deduce consequences logically 
from general principles on any subject, we cannot possibly con- 
ceive why it may not do the same in the exact sciences. Nor 
do we believe, from some little experience, that any one who 
is capable of doing the former is not equally capable of doing 
the latter. Indeed, from what has been before said, with res- 
pect to the definiteness of the Mathematical relations, and the 
clearness of the language, it must follow that reasoning on this 
subject is much easier than on any other. And such we doubt 
not, would be the experience of every one, if early instruction 
in this department was judiciously directed with respect to the 
capabilities of the pupil. Mediocrity of talent would become 
as respectable here as in any other walk of learning. Still, if a 
mind is not fitted for reasoning (and some minds may not be), 
we concede that it is not fitted for these studies. And it is on- 
ly under this restriction that we can allow the objection to be of 
any weight. 

A second and more serious objection is, that these studies 
unfit men for moral and probable reasoning, on which, after 
all, the great business of life depends. Now if this assertion 
were true, we should be compelled to admit the impropriety 
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of retaining them in any system of education designed for gen- 
eral use. But to show that itis not true, 1 say first, that, 
strictly speaking, the process of reasoning and the intellectual 
powers called into action, are precisely the same, whatever the 
subject may be. Of the truth of this remark any one may 
easily satisfy himself by a little reflection on the nature of that 
process. And hence nothing peculiar can be alleged against 
the Mathematics. 

But as the general thing intended in the objection does not 
turn yp the process of reasoning alone, but somewhat also 
upon the capability of judging of the real weight of that evidence 
which is wanting in the completeness of demonstration, I re- 
ply, secondly, that in judging of the weight of evidence, or of 
the weight of any thing else, it seems absolutely necessary that 
there should be some standard of weight. Now can any im- 
aginable injury result from the fact that such standard is a per- 
Sect one? ill he who has been accustomed to the most ac- 
curate measurements of distance with chain or pole, be less 
likely to judge truly by the eye than he who never measured 
conusutily at all? Will he who has been much conversant 
with full and complete proof, be less likely to estimate with cor- 
rectness the approximate value of that which is imperfect, than 
he who really has no just conception of what complete proof is ? 

But actual experience,—the ultimate test of all practical 
truth,—is brought forward to decide the question. It is alleged 
that these studies do, in fact, render the mind dissatisfied with 
conclusions resting on moral evidence ; and lead to the rejec- 
tion of many important practical truths. ‘To the objection in 
this form, we concede that a familiarity with demonstrative evi- 
dence does beget, of necessity, a practical distrust of that which 
amounts only to a strong, and often to a very slight, probability. 
But what is the consequence? Not surely the rejection of 
truth, because it cannot be demonstrated after the manner of 
mathematicians ; but a distrust of that only, concerning which 
the truth is still doubtful. It leads only to the holding of opin- 
ions with that degree of assurance which the evidence strictly 
warrants. And is this to be considered an evil? What if con- 
trovertists on all difficult moral questions should be somewhat 
less confident of absolute certainty, would the interests of truth 
and humanity suffer? Would the social charities of life be less 
warm and diffusive? Would pure and undefiled religion be 
less extended? Would the reign of the Prince of Peace be 
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less glorious? We cannot but reckon such a distrust among 
the best fruits of science,—one which augurs well for all the 


great interests of man, whether social, political or moral. 


But opinions and facts are of some value in judging of the 


validity of the objection at issue. 


The testimony of so pro- 


found an inquirer into the conduct of the human understanding 


as Locke is deserving of respectful consideration. 


“T have 


mentioned Mathematics, says he, as a way to settle in the mind 
a habit of reasoning closely and in a train; not that I think it 
necessary that all men should be deep Mathematicians, but that 
having got the way of reasoning which that study necessarily 
brings the mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other 


parts of knowledge as they shall have occasion. 


For in all 


sorts of reasoning every single argument should be managed 
as a mathematical demonstration.”” In the opinion of Locke, 
certainly, an acquaintance with exact science does not unfit 


one for reasoning on other subjects. 
deeply versed in these sciences. 
routing the main body of the fatalists and philosophical infidels of 
Voltaire, exhausted of argument, morosely 
represented him as a “mere reasoning machine.” 


his own time. 


Dr. Samuel Clarke was 
He had the singular merit of 


Dugald 


Stewart, himself a Mathematician, and no contemptible judge 
of the effects of different pursuits on the mind, characterised 
him as a wary and skilful disputant, possessing, in a singular 
degree, that reach of thought in grasping remote consequences, 
which effectually secured him from rash concession ; and this 
“logical foresight,” he considers as the natural result of his 
habits of mathematical study. 

But pertinent facts will best set the force of the objection in 


its true light. 


Pascal was a Mathematician of the first order. 


Was he in any manner disqualified for those profound ‘ Thoughts 
on Religion,’ which will remain an enduring monument of his 
genius and piety? or for the composition of those Provincial 
Letters, which for pungency of satire, logical acuteness and 
strength of reasoning are equalled by few other works in 


the whole range of literature? 


The celebrated author of the 


Wealth of Nations, who first reduced to order the scattered el- 
ements of Political Economy, and poured a flood of light over 
that dark and untrodden field of science, is said by his biog- 
rapher to have devoted a large portion of his time while at the 
university, to the study of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 


phy. Sir Christopher Wren is pronounced, on good authority, 
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to have been “ the greatest Mathematician of his time.” Was 
he thereby incapacitated for those sublime conceptions: of archi- 
tectural order, and symmetry, and beauty, which still live in the 
noble structure of St. Paul’s? Did a profound acquaintance 
with Mathematical science disqualify Reid from threading the 
mazes of Aristotle’s Logic, unravelling all the subtleties of the 
schoolmen, and overturning their venerable and time-honored 
systems? Dr. Hutton said of Robert Hall, that he was design- 
ed for a Mathematician. The biographer of Hall informs us 
that after his settlement in the ministry, he carefully revised his 
Mathematical studies with a view to a thorough understanding 
of Maclaurin’s account of Newton’s Principia. Was he, on 
this account, the less qualified for that clearness and vehemence 
of reasoning ;—that unrivalled power of language, and that 
splendid and resistless eloquence, for which he was so preemi- 
nent? We do not say how far Mathematical studies conspired 
to produce these grand results, but we do say that they did not 
‘ahi them. Whatever bearing these and similar facts may 
ave upon the general subject under discussion, they manifestly 
do away the whole force of the objection. 
The reader is left to decide upon the justice of my remarks. 
To me it will be a source of satisfaction, that I have, according 
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to my ability, endeavored to place it in its true light, a subject of 
vast practical importance, and have desired especially to stimu- 
late the young to press forward in that career of science, which 
confers the choicest intellectual discipline, and leads to the pro- 
foundest knowledge and admiration of the works of God. 
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ARTICLE IL 


Cuaracter anp Waitines or Presipent APPLETON. 


Lectures, delivered at Bowdoin College, and Occasional Sermons. 
By Jesse Appleton, D. D. 


Addresses, delivered at the Annual Commencements of Bowdoin 
College. By Jesse Appleton, D. D. 


By Rev. Thomas T. Stone, East Machias, Maine. 


These works have been so long before the public, that a con- 
sideration of their merits might seem at this time unseasonable, 
were there not many whose judgment is entitled to high respect, 
who believe that they deserve in theology and practical ethics a 
rank of which the community have not been fully apprized. 
To say nothing of those defects in mechanical execution which 
extend to both volumes, the Lectures suffer from the fact that 
they form but part of the course with which they were connect- 
ed in the delivery, thus presenting occasional chasms in the dis- 
cussion, and wanting the attractions of a full theological system. 
It were sincerely to be wished that some more extensive com- 
pilation of writings so excellent, as those who had the privilege 
of listening to them, know the Lectures and Sermons of Presi- 
dent Appleton to have been, could be brought before the pub- 
lic, both as.an enduring monument to his memory, and as a 
source of improvement to the church which he adorned alike 
by his personal character and by his official services. 

But to our task, It calls us not to applaud the man, but to 
examine the works; not to dwell on excellencies which survive 
only in the memory of his friends, but to suggest our views of 
what he has written. In the Lectures, he has discussed the 
following subjects,—the Necessity of Revelation, designed to 
form an introduction to the Evidences by which Christianity is 
supported; the Depravity of man; the Atonement by Jesus 
Christ; Regeneration by the Spirit of God ; Perpetuity of Fu- 
ture Punishment; the Resurrection of the body ; the Demo- 
niacs of the New Testament. These Lectures are followed by 
six Sermons treating of the immortality of the soul, of the influ- 
ences of revealed religion on human society, the evils of war in 
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connexion with the probability of their final termination, the ev- 
idence which its legitimate moral effects bring in favor of Chris- 
tianity, the power of conscience, and the neglect of salvation. 
The other volume contains his inaugural Address, followed by 
Addresses delivered annually to the classes which closed their 
collegiate course during his presidency, a Lecture introducto- 
ry to his theological disquisitions enforcing on studious young 
men the practical applications of his great ethical doctrines, and 
a short though excellent Letter by which be made his last 
communication to the students of the Institution over which he 
presided. Though the author introduces into the latter volume 
some subjects of a strictly literary cast, yet his chief topics are 
ethical, embodying the fundamental principles of moral science 
and applying them to the practical duties of life with a power 
often rising to the highest sublimity, and with an energy of feel- 
ing which nothing could produce but utmost reverence of true 
virtue joined to affections scarcely less than parental to those on 
whom he pressed its unalterable claims. 

The intellectual character of these works, it needs scarcely 
be said, is of a high and peculiar order. By some —, 
such especially as are strongly attached to system carried out, 
as in the Discourses of Emmons, to the extremest inferences 
and conclusions, it may be thought that they are deficient in 
bold, original views. Whatever may be said on the score of 
boldness, we certainly should not expect they would be charged 
with any defect of originality by those who have thoroughly 
studied them. Should the remark be reiterated, however, after 
mature investigation, we might be excused in transferring to 
them the apology with which Taylor quaintly rebuts the antici- 
pated objection to his own discourses; **no man ought to be 
offended that sermons are not like curious inquiries after new 
nothings, but pursuances of old truth.” In despite of his ap- 
prehensions, all are ready to acknowledge that Taylor has great 
originality, a rich and gorgeous fantasy which, as it dresses up 
and illumines celestial truth, reminds us of the seraphic form 
visiting our first parents in paradise, shaded with wings to man- 
tle over his breast with regal ornament, to gird his waist like a 
starry zone, and to skirt his limbs with “ downy gold and col- 
ours dipped in heaven.” While it is given to few thus to deco- 
rate truth,—to invest its noble form with rays of every hue,— 
there are other modes, not only as proper and fit, but in reality 
as original, in which it is brought down to men and led to win 
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its way to the soul. It may put off its royal robes, and take 
those of plainer texture ; it may blend all the lights which sin- 
gly dazzle in one softer and colorless lustre, through which all 
its features and its undisguised beauty are seen and acknowl- 
edged. ‘To set forth religious and moral truth thus luminously, 
humble as the work may sometimes be deemed, is no slight 
task, no toil to which mediocrity of mind easily lifts itself up, 
no effort from which true originality stands aloof. The con- 
trary is true. Strong and original thought is always demanded 
in order to make religious truth luminous through befitting 
words; and the demand is answered by Appleton. He gives 
us no show of new discoveries. He seeks not to render truth 
brilliant and dazzling. He never strives to rouse excited emo- 
tion. He was too Leable, too serious, too intellectual. But 
in retracing and setting forth, as it were, a geometrical demon- 
stration, some doctrine of religion in the very form, we might 
think, in which it gained its hold of his own convictions, who 
could surpass him? How few can equal! His was the pow- 
er, far less frequent than is commonly supposed, of recalling 
the fugitive thoughts, or rather arresting their course, and hold- 
ing them up before the mind until their true shape and dimen- 
sions are accurately taken, and then transferring them unim- 
paired, unencumbered, to the minds of others. 

Our estimate, however, of his peculiar abilities as developed 
in bis works, cannot be perfect without a wider range of com- 
parison than has been taken. So far as the reception and pre- 
sentment of religious truth are concerned, the extreme estates 
of the human mind may be denominated the credulous and the 
sceptical; there are those who seem destined to receive as truth 
whatever passes for it in the society with which they are con- 
nected by the casualties of birth and education, and those, on 
the contrary, still less happy in their destiny, if this be possible, 
who reject all established and ancient doctrines. The former 
think little of the independence which truth asserts to itself 
against all the prejudices of men, however widely those preju- 
dices may be spread, or by whatever authority, whether of age, 
of intelligence, of distinguished rank, or even of moral wisdom, 
they may be sanctioned. ‘The latter boast themselves of dis- 
covering that truth has no dependence on human opinions, but 
are devoid of the faculty, or averse to the exertion, by which 
its mysteries are drawn forth from obscurity and fixed on their 
own broad basis of evidence. Menof the first class, if truly de- 
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voted to the service of God, and possessed of those peculiar gifts 
which secure popular attention, may do much to promote reli- 
gion in the hearts of men, saving both themselves and others ; 
those of the second, even when they least intend it, may answer 
some good end, breaking up the moral apathy by which society 
becomes incrusted in seasons of quietude, urging men to set 
themselves free from the debasing thraldom of authority, rousing 
a spirit of inquiry which indeed unsettles old doctrines for a 
time, but brings out in the end and fixes more firmly whatever 
they contain of truth,—which severs from them those corrup- 
tions which have disfigured and enfeebled them, and thus causes 
their purer elements to blend the more thoroughly, and to act 
with the greater energy. ‘The former may work only with in- 
struments put into their hands by others; the latter reject all 
such instruments, at least if they have become common, as an- 
tiquated and worthless: but those in fact work and build up, if 
perchance it be rather inelegantly ; these do no such thing ; their 
design, though counteracted, is merely to pull down and demol- 
ish ; they destroy what others have done, they waste every thing, 
they repair nothing. It is reserved most surely for minds of 
another class to discover and fix every lasting improvement, to 
disencumber religion of errors which the credulous and the less 
thinking have failed to detect, and to uphold its truths and its 
evidences which the more sceptical may have sought to subvert. 
Here is the power at once of rejecting error and of grasping 
truth ; here, an independence of authority which yet renders it 
due respect; here, a conviction wrought into the soul that man, 
the species and the individual, is fallible, joined with an equally 
strong conviction that truth is alike certain and accessible. 
This class comprises all true and sound philosophers, and fur- 
nishes in the teachers of wisdom a parallel to what has been so 
much applauded in common life, the golden mean ; realizing in 
their intellectual pursuits what the Roman Lyric Poet has sung 
of wise and prudent men, neither prodigal nor parsimonious ; 
safe, for they will not prefer the obsolete because it is old ; 
modest and sober, for they will not surround themselves with 
the gorgeous and deceptive because it is new : 


Auream quisquis mediocritatem 

Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 

Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula. 
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To which of these classes President Appleton should be as- 
signed, there can be no question. Neither credulous nor scep- 
tical, he manifests the truest reverence for the wisdom of other 
ages and other men, free from all tincture of servility, and shows 
us that much as he may question himself, he never questions 
the reality of truth. For truth, wherever found, he searches 
with single-hearted aim; and what has been ascertained by 
careful research he illustrates with precision and enforces with a 
calm and tender earnestness. To guard himself and others 
from whatever is deceptive, to divest truth of all illusions from 
fancy and from feeling, to set it forth in its own pure and sim- 
ple form, this seems to have been his great aim; and rather 
than hazard uncertain opinions he would restrain himself from 
those stronger expressions by which minds less severely trained 
to investigations are prone to utter their convictions, but of this 
habit leading him to contemplate religion as it is without us, rath- 
er than as it shapes itself within—as a series of inquiries to be 
answered, not less than a principle to be assumed as the guide 
of life and the source of hope ; out of this fixed tendency to 
adjust the proportion of belief to the amount of well-weighed 
evidence, grew, we may presume, the fact that in his writ- 
ings, (if we may repeat a somewhat antiquated distinction) re- 
ligion is rather objective than subjective. It is not embodied in 
the subject of its influence, so much as delineated in its unchange- 
able objects and characters. It is not religion working its se- 
cret effects in the individual heart equally with religion assum- 
ing an outward and everlasting reality, removing objections to 
its truth, and unfolding the evidences by which the reason of 
man and the testimonies of God confine it. He is far, howev- 
er, from the frigidness of feeling and the languor of imagina- 
tion which are thought by many to characterize writers of this 
class. His affections were not those of the mere metaphysician ; 
as, on the other side, his fancy was too vivid, his imagination 
too deep, for a barely practical talent. His whole mind seems, 
in one word, to have been well proportioned and evenly balanc- 
ed in its native elements. Whether their proportion and sym- 
etry were retained through life, may be judged from the fact 
obvious to all who are familiar with his Works, that whatever 
were the original sensibilities of his heart, and they were cer- 
tainly strong, or whatever his faculties of ideal conception, 
and they were by no means wanting, he brought them under a 
severe and steady subordination to the power of ascertaining 
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and proving by logical deductions the elementary truths of mo- 
rality and religion. Hence his eloquence is convincing rather 
than persuasive. We do not listen to him for winning words, 
for the voice sweeter than honey flowing from the lips ; his is 
the chastened language of argument and conviction ; his are 
quickening tones indeed, but yet quickening chiefly, if not only, 
because they are those of truth and soberness. We resort to 
him as a sage. not a declaimer ; as the teacher of a self-guiding 
wisdom, not as the orator to take our wills captive to his own. 
As the instructions which he gives us thus acknowledge no de- 
pendence on the artifices of a splendid declamation, so have 
they as little affinity to that fantastic poetry of religion which 
leads us away from all outward things to converse with solitude 
and abstraction. His philosophy, though spiritual, is rather dis- 
cursive than ideal; a series of deductions, not a mystic, self- 
fed contemplation ; a well proved faith quickening the whole 
mind, instead of an intense spirit inspiring faith. The great 
principles, in fact, of what used so fitly to be called discourse, 
of which Clarke and Butler and Edwards have furnished such 
wonderful examples, seem to have been wrought into his mind 
as an element of his being, and to have left their impression on 
all his writings. His intimacy with abstruse investigations does 
not impair, however, but increases the power and the worth of 
his practical instructions. To few writers indeed could the 
reference be made with greater assurance for proof that sound 
learning is wisdom as well as knowledge, an effective teacher of 
holy living as well as a guide to ethical science. What forms 
after 9!! his grand peculiarity, is the precision, the perfect accu- 
racy with which, by the application oftentimes of the simplest 
truism, he severs from a subject all which is adventitious, and 
presents the truth just as it is, in its own simple shape, divested 
of all, the very least incumbrances, so that nothing is left either 
to bewilder the eye, or to turn it away from the one undivided 
topic. 

Thus far we have dwelt on the subjects and the intellectual 
characteristics of the works before us. With them is intimate- 
ly associated another point which, as the author unquestionably 

eemed it of great importance, ought not to be wholly overlook- 
ed, the diction which he cultivated. It is equally peculiar with 
his modes of thought and reasoning, and perfectly suited to ex- 
press them. From the structure of his mind, it must in all cir- 
cumstances of education have been definite, clear, compact. 
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But whether it should be marked with the characters of a Lat- 
in idiom or wrought into the simpler manner of the Saxon ; 
whether it should be copious, flowing, and full of metaphor, or 
sententious and unadorned ; whether majestic and venerable, or 
lightsome, airy, elegant; or whether a well wrought contexture 
of various excellencies ; would depend in a great measure on 
early associations and after discipline. Now the time is remem- 
bered by those who are not yet advanced in life, when a studi- 
ous imitation of Addison was remembered as an essential means 
of improvement to the youthful writer. Authors of a remote 
period might be resorted to for instruction, for massive thought, 
for moral and religious wisdom; but what scholar knew the 
specimens which they had left us of what one language is in its 
copiousness and its power? Hooker, Bacon, Cudworth, these 
and the like writers were known to have lived, and by men who 
loved, like Appleton, to think, were read and pondered. But 
to Addison, to Johnson, to Stewart, we were sent to study and 
learn our native tongue. Meantime it was forgotten as to all 
practical intents, that earlier writers had bequeathed us a nobler 
literature ; that, if distance and intervening mists had not swell- 
ed its magnitnde to our eyes, the English Language had been 
richer, though perhaps more cumbrous; that it had gathered 
and developed its mightiest energies, undecaying with age, in- 
defectible, its appendages and ornaments like its main substance 
all of gold : 


Tijs Exatov Ficavor mayzovosos nege Portas. 
The style of President Appleton is just what might be looked 
for from a mind accustomed with the earlier writers to research 
and deep thinking, but trained to study the later as models of 
composition. A solid mass it must from necessity have pre- 
sented ; elaborate and smoothed to a modern polish, he has 
made it. ‘The great truths of ethics it would have developed 
in any style ; with a studied elegance and well constructed sen- 
tences, his own industry has invested them. He sought neith- 
er exuberant diction nor inexhaustible imagery—words, if we 
may repeat the celebrated comparison of Homer, falling thick 
like snow when it fills the whole air with its larger flakes ; his 
is the more condensed expression, no rapid or long declaiming, 
never a word that misses the aim, 'To which we may add that, 
while his language is remarkably perspicuous, it yet exhibits in 
the choice of single words a marked preference of those which 
Vor. VI. No. 21. 4 
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have a Latin origin, probably as more dignified and venerable, 
to the corresponding Saxon terms which perhaps had lost to his 
mind something of their first fitness by familiar and sometimes 
wrongful applications. In every _ indeed he seems more 
studious of sustained dignity than of flexile gracefulness, of 
clear and forceful expression than of winning beauty. 

In passing from his intellectual and literary character to the 
consideration of those truths which he was always solicitous to 
enforce, we may refer to the Address in which, after urging oth- 


er motives to connect religion with studious habits, he con- 
tinues :— 


Nor ought it to escape your notice, that the strongest motives to 
cultivate both the intellectual and moral powers are involved in the 
belief that we shall exist, and become immortal, beyond the grave. 
If you, who now possess the powers and execute the functions of 
intelligent agents, are, by the next fever or the next casualty, to be 
extinguished forever—if there be nothing in you which the fire can- 
not consume nor the worm devour, there is indeed less excitement to 
laborious study. For who would take much pains to trim a taper 
which shines but for a moment, and can never be lighted again? 
But if mind is capable of endless progression in knowledge—endless 
approximations to the Supreme Intelligence—if, in the midst of un- 
remitting success, objects of new interest will forever be presented, 
what prospects are opened to the view of man! what strong induce- 
ments to application and research ! 

Few scenes of more solemn interest, I think, are ever exhibited on 
earth, than that which is presented in the last moments of a profligate 
man possessing learning and talents. It is an obvious dictate of reas- 
on, not less than of revelation, that men are accountable for what 
they have. In these circumstances, his mind recognizes two sources 
of alarm. It contemplates the things which have been done, and 
those which have been omitted. In that large sphere, in which 
minds of this description are fitted to move, it finds nothing on which 
to repose with pleasure. Neither by precept nor example have the 
duties of morality and the solemnities of religion been enforced. Ail 
that influence, which he might have had on the side of order, and vir- 
tue, and piety, has received an opposite direction. In the contem- 
plations of those around him, ideas of a lax morality, of talepts and 
erudition, have been most unhappily associated. Many who respect- 
ed him for the latter qualities, have been consoled under the lashes of 
conscience and confirmed in vice by the authority of his example. 
For the evil done, and the good neglected, he is now required to ac- 
count before the Eternal !—.4ddresses, pp. 96—97. 


A passage not unlike the preceding is found in his Sermon 
on the Nature and Power of Conscience :— 
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Without religion it were better to be any thing than a reasonable 
being. Your reason and conscience, let me remind you, will survive 
the most durable objects of the material universe. Like them, they 
will not wax old, nor be impaired by time; nay, the revolutions of 
eternity will but add to their activity and comprehension. There will 
be a clearness of perception hitherto unknown. Your relation to 
God, the nature of human obligation, and the difference between vir- 
tue and vice, will be subjects neither of investigation nor cavil. Rea- 
son, unlicensed, will, in every period of duration, and in all parts of 
the universe, boldly condemn vice and declare itself on the side of 
virtue. The friends of holiness will then experience that peace and 
overflowing joy, which arise from an intimate and near view of its 
obligation and good desert, and of the unchangeable approbation of 
its Author. The conflict, on the other side, which is now maintained 
in sinners between reason and inclination, between the conscience 
and the heart, will then become intolerable when reason shall have 
acquired immortal strength, and vice unchangeable dominion.—It is 
impossible to tell how far remorse may be increased after death, when 
the organs of moral vision shall become more powerful and discrimin- 
ating. A consciousness of unworthiness, of turpitude, of folly, and 
irretrievable loss, will accompany the sinner in whatever part of the 
universe,—in whatever part (period?) of eternity he may exist. 
Even if he could escape the eyes of God, there is another immortal 
enemy whose upbraidings he cannot escape ; I mean his own reason 
and conscience ; | mean himself. Fly where he will, his reason goes 
with him ; and its reproaches will always be felt with undiminished 
sensibility. — Lectures and Sermons, pp. 407, 408. 


Besides exhibiting the Author’s peculiar style and modes of 
thinking, the latter paragraph suggests a doctrine which forms 
his grand distinction as a religious teacher ; a doctrine which 
some of his Addresses are designed to illustrate and enforce, to 
which he perpetually alludes, and which we find urged on us in 
almost every page of his practical writings ;—a doctrine which 
he has thus boldly and forcibly stated : 


Independently of our choice,—independently of the choice of an- 
gels, or of any being in the universe, there are such things as truth 
and error, moral rectitude and moral obliquity. The nature of these 
can neither be altered nor confounded. Should the most elevated 
of creatures, or even, were it possible, should the Deity himself choose 
and proceed in opposition to that eternal rectitude which it is the glo- 
ry of his character to have maintained, still that which is wrong would 
never become right, neither would that which is right ever become 
wrong. In truth and morals there is perfect immutability.”—4d- 
dresses, pp. 169, 170. 


Of the supposition concerning a change in the divine charac- 
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ter and government, we may speak in another place. As to 
whatever else is contained in this passage, it is believed, there 
is neither obscurity nor doubt. Nor do we see how it can be 
made to conflict with any theory of ethics which supposes vir- 
tue and vice to be essentially distinct from each other. The 
same doctrine had been taught by Clarke and Price who fol- 
lowed Locke in the Philosophy of Mind, and of Cudworth at 
an earlier period. It is the doctrine of Tully to whom Clarke 
so often refers; not to speak of the Socratic philosophers from 
whom the eloquent Roman drew his higher views. ‘To come 
down to ourown memory ; if there be no mystery yet undetect- 
ed, it is the doctrine—so far as ethics is concerned—of the late 
Dr. Brown, whose almost indiscriminate warfare upon other 
philosophers might perhaps justify us in applying to him the Ho- 
meric epithet assigned to destroying Man, and who—fgorodoe- 
v0s—seems to exult in the utter overthrow of Clarke. Now 
there may be nothing to approve in such phrases as the nature 
of things, the relations of objects, and the like. Abandon the 
phrases ; it is reasonable, notwithstanding, to inquire what the 
doctrine is which they were meant to illustrate. It was neither 
moore nor less, if we understand it, than this; that virtue is ne- 
cessarily, unalterably, of itself, excellent, just as a triangle al- 
ways has the necessary attributes of a triangle, and a square, 
those of a square. But what the need of proving such an ob- 
vious truth? Simply, because many, who would think it the 
height of absurdity to question the latter propositions, have dis- 
puted the former, and resolved virtue, that glorious and eternal 
excellency, that essence of right action which wise men of old 
so expressively and so justly denominated ro xaAov, that only 
true loveliness which neither power made nor time impairs,;— 
even this uncreated and undecaying law they have resolved into 
a mere creature, and bandied about as if it were a mere thing, 
forsooth, of nought, or what is little better, an affair of selfish 
and prudent calculation. Against such perversions of truth 
Clarke wrote, and unfortunately employed some phrases which 
are not quite the best, and with sound ethical doctrine mingled 
some metaphysical errors. ‘The only question, it is conceived, 
to which he applied himself with special attention, is this :-—Is 
man so formed, that virtue, when the idea is developed in his 
mind, Ae necessarily excellent, and vice the contrary? Or 
is the idea of virtue a mere calculation and foresight of conse- 
quences? All other questions, however they may be debated 
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by intellectual philosophers or by theologians, and however con- 
founded they may be with this, are yet wholly distinct from it, 
and leave it as the great inquiry touching the foundation of eth- 
ics, if indeed, after having been made intelligible, it can remain 
longer an inquiry. ‘The same question under another form was 
put to Euthyphron by Socrates; ‘Is the right, because it is 
right, loved by the gods? or, because it is loved, is it right?” 
Just as Socrates and Plato answered it, and just as Appleton, 
following, not so much these ancient philosophers, as Clarke 
and other writers of the same class, has answered it, just so, in 
fact, has Brown ; so, we presume, do all at this day answer it 
except the advocates of utility ; nay, these even not unfrequent- 
ly, while affirming the contrary. For if we go one step back 
of their theory, and ask, why ought we to do that which is 
useful on the whole, it is impossible to frame an answer, if it 
leave the bare idea of obligation in the mind, which does not 
involve the intrinsic excellence and obligation of virtue. The 
very word ouenT would be wholly insignificant on the contrary 
supposition. No definition can be given of it; it is, at the 
same time, perfectly intelligible, and undefinable only because 
it expresses a simple and uncompounded idea. 

The subject may receive some illustration from the case of 
Socrates, to which reference has just been made. With us, 
there is something which seems to verge towards irreverence in 
the mere supposition, though the language be guarded like Ap- 
pleton’s, of the Being who governs the world choosing and pur- 
suing the wrong. But the mythological religion of the ancients 
supplied to the mind of Socrates instances, in which if there be 
any such thing as right, the gods on one side or another did 
wrong or judged wrong, because their judgments and deeds 
were contrary to each other. This being the fact, it is perfect- 
ly obvious that the philosopher might have applied without fault, 
and indeed that he ought to have applied, his own reason, the 
law of his own mind, not only to judge of human actions, but 
even to estimate the characters of the deities themselves, and 
that he would have been justified in ascribing wrong to some of 
them as well as right to others; and when Jove was on this 
side and Saturn on that, when Vulcan approved what Juno dis- 
liked, and the whole list of gods presented but the names of 
mutual antagonists, he certainly must have looked to something 
besides theology for ethical instruction. Of that self-consis- 
tent, full, undivided essence of goodness which has its counter- 
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part in our ideas of the unchangeable, he sought in vain for a 
model among the unseen powers. Christianity supplied what 
he searched afier, realizing and, as it were, embodying that one 
idea itself, by which all that is right and holy has such a charac- 
ter; an idea which we may contemplate and use as a model, 
deciding that what corresponds with it in our own actions or 
those of others is right, and what fails of such correspondence 
is wrong. This idea—this invariable essence of the right, this 
peg (to repeat a beautiful thought borrowed by Coleridge 

m Plato’s book concerning Laws) which is not some part 
and fragment of virtue, but a virtue always subsisting as the 
substance in particular acts of virtue—assumes in the Sacred 
Scriptures the definite shape of Love, both as the character of 
God and his law to us. Here then appears to have been the 
state of the heathen sage. He saw that there were virtuous ac- 
tions, he felt the obligation to do them; but he was reaching 
out to grasp a single principle of virtue—a then unattained one- 
ness of law. It is no uncommon state. Every man in whom 
reason is developed, feels, and from the very constitution of his 
nature must feel, that without either choice or even consent of 
ours, there is an invisible law over us, which we ought to obey ; 
that there is a right—right in itself—from which it is of course 
wrong to swerve. The fact to be sure, has been denied. The 
existence of this feeling or power is as certain, notwithstanding, 
and is proved by the same kind of evidence, as the existence 
of a feeling or power which leads us to the demonstrations of 
geometry ; demonstrations, all are aware, which are known not 
as statements of events and facts and local circumstances, but 
as recognitions of independent, eternal, unchangeable truths. 
Now as a Pythagoras was necessary to discover some great 
mathematical truth, or an Euclid to reduce what is known to a 
system ; so was some teacher necessary to detect and reveal 
many ethical truths. But so soon as announced and under- 
stgod, these truths become to our view, as has been said of math- 
ematical, not temporary , contingent, changeful, but unalterable, in- 
dependent, eternal. ‘To recal the example of Socrates ; he had 
gone a little way in ethical demonstrations—so far not only, 
for this every man does, as to see the obligation of virtue, but 
to ascertain that there is an oneness in it, and to ask what that 
oneness is. Should some future mathematician discover one 
elementary law of which all particular propositions are parts and 
modifications, and thus connect fragments to a simple whole, we 
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shonld have a parallel to what revealed religion by its one law 
of love has done as respects the science of ethics; not creating 
the law because it makes it known, not instating man in possess- 
ion of conscience, of reason, of moral judgment, because it 
helps the-action of each, and furnishes what we may be excus- 
ed if calling the objective idea of true excellence. No such 
thing; so far as the teaching of morality is concerned, it solves, 
and this is a most glorious work !—it solves one problem—it 
being granted that there is an unchangeable rectitude, to find 
that in all actions which determines their accordance with it. 

Should it be asked, as it sometimes is, how we know this 
rectitude to be unalterable and eternal, the same answer might 
be given which any man would give if the like question were 
proposed in regard to mathematical theorems. The ethical 
philosopher may reply, ‘ Believe it, if you will, that the three 
angles of a triangle have been or may become either less or 
more than two right angles. I cannot. Tomy mind, it is per- 
fectly clear that they must be forever—independently of all will 
and all power—equal, and neither more nor less. Believe it 
in like manner, that love to my neighbor shall cease to be duty, 
and that selfishness shall become innocent. To my mind, the 
change is not merely incredible ; it seems an utter impossibility. 
My whole mind must be made over anew before moral truth 
or mathematical shall appear otherwise than independent, fixed 
by the very idea, forever unalterable.’ 

This doctrine rightly understood, is far from being inconsist- 
ent with that which makes the character of God the standard, 
and his will the law, of virtue. It is hostile in truth to no theo- 
ry which allows the actual, self-inherent excellence of virtue or 
holiness. Instead of overthrowing other systems to establish it- 
self, it is rather the assumption of all the philosophies which 
leave us the ideas of right and wrong as right and wrong. It is 
especially allied to that which subjects us most thoroughly to the 
will of God. For, when connected with religion, it contem- 
plates in God, not a mere power, not an obstinate self-will, not 
a despot to be feared but whom it is not in the nature of things 
to love, not a partial and changeful being whom we can neither 
revere nor trust; nothing like this,—it contemplates in God the 
whole idea and form of excellence. It could as soon present 
him powerless as other than boundlessly good ; it could despoil 
him of all will, just as readily as of right will; it could divest 
him of wisdom with the same ease as it can divest him of holi- 
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ness. His nature, we might almost say his very being, it as- 
sumes to be the perfection of what is dimly marked out in our 
more shadowy ideas of true virtue; this, it takes to be his 
character, his godhead, himself. When we think of goodness 
as something, within our consciousness or observation, it is too 
often, alas! a beautiful vision rather than a reality ; an abstrac- 
tion, which bespeaks indeed our relation to the imperishable, 
but an abstraction still rather than a living agency ; it has de- 
veloped itself at the best but imperfectly among men. But 
when we turn to Heaven, we see the abstraction passed into ac- 
tual being, the idea unfolded in attribute, the unchangeable ele- 
ments of excellence combined in personal subsistence and ever- 
lasting government. Plato represents Socrates speaking of the 
One Being as the Truth itself. -It isa noblethought. But the 
Plato, if we may so call him, of the New Testament, the spir- 
itual philosopher of Christianity, has presented a deeper and 
more tender view of his character: Gop 1s Love. It is the 
profoundest and most comprehensive truth, to say nothing of its 
unspeakable pathos, which human lips ever uttered. And that 
first of all our duties, love to God, what is it but love to su- 
e excellence ?—love reflected by the soul of man back to 
im who is essential love? affection felt towards the very attri- 
butes, pure, unalloyed, unbounded, which our reason and con- 
science approve even as we see them dimly manifested by those 
of the sons of men whom the regeneration of the Holy Spirit 
has made sons of God! Love is not blind submission to un- 
controllable power ; it is not a desperate yielding up of stub- 
born will to some other will because it is fruitless to prolong 
the contest; it is rather a drawing forth of the inmost soul to 
that which we see and feel within us to be boundlessly good, 
red, if we may so speak, and concentrated into an indi- 
vidual Being, and developing itself in his unlimited and ever- 
lasting agencies. 

Besides the topics which have been presented, it would fur- 
nish matter for numerous discussions to go through any thin 
like a tolerable investigation of the several subjects suggest 
by these volumes. But it is impossible to proceed further ; 
perhaps we have gone too far already. At any rate we have 
done what we could; would it were worthier! Worthier of 
its subject, and fitter, not so much to express reverence of his 
name, as to secure for him that highest of honors, emulation of 
his virtues! Let it even now excite those at the least who re- 
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member him as a father, to revolve, if we may vary somewhat 
the language of Tacitus concerning Agricola,—to revolve all 
his deeds and words, to recal the dignity and portraiture of his 
mind, more than of his person, to reproduce and draw out upon 
their own souls that spiritual form which is eternal ; thus ma- 
king whatever we loved, whatever we admired in him, to re- 
main not only in the higher being which he has assumed, nor 
only in the memories of men, but equally in those habits of 
character which he sought while with us to eunoble and form 
for heaven. Possessed of these remembrances and these hopes, 
we linger about his grave, with reverence indeed, but not in 
grief. What though taken from us in the midst of life? It is 
all well. We can exclaim with a feeling which the Poet did 
not understand, 


Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt. 


Rather the honor, the praises, of a Saviour shall remain always 
and forever im the rising of this redeemed spirit to glory. 
Meantime for us who are yet on the earth, amid its sins and its 
trials, may God give us grace so to live as he lived, and so,— 
we will not say, to die, but to live anew through that Name 
in which was all his trust ! 


ARTICLE Iil 


Stavery in tHe Mippwie Aces. 


By the Editor. 


Berore the conclusion of the fifth century, the Roman em- 
pire in all the West of Europe was overthrown by the North- 
ern barbarous nations. The Vandals were masters of Africa; 
the Suevi held part of Spain ; the Visigoths held the remainder, 
with a large portion of Gaul; the Burgundians occupied the 
provinces watered by the Rhone and Saone; the Ostrogoths 
nearly the whole of Italy. Among these barbarous nations, 
involuntary servitude, in various forms, seems to have existed. 
Tacitus De Moribus Germanorum, 25, says, “The slaves in 
general were not arranged at their several employments in the 
household affairs, as is the practice at Rome. Each has his 
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separate habitation, and his own establishment to manage. ‘The 
master considers him as an agrarian dependent, who is obliged 
to furnish a certain quantity of grain, of cattle, or of wearing 
apparel. The slave obeys, and the state of servitude extends 
no further. All domestic affairs are managed by the master’s 
wife and children. To punish a slave with stripes, to load him 
with chains, to condemn him to hard labor, is unusual. It is 
true, that slaves are, sometimes, put to death, not under color of 
justice, or of any authority vested in the master ; but in a trans- 
port of passion, in a fit of rage, as is often the case in a sudden 
affray ; but it is also true, that this species of homicide passes 
with impunity. The freedmen are not of much higher con- 
sideration than the actual slaves. They obtain no rank in the 
master’s family, and, if we except the parts of Germany where 
monarchy is established, they never figure on the stage of pub- 
lic business. In despotic governments, they rise above the 
men of ingenuous birth, and even eclipse the whole body of 
nobles. In other States, the subordination of the freedmen is 
a proof of public liberty.” It is not easy to determine wheth- 
er liberty most flourished in Germany or Gaul. In the latter, 
the influence of religion was much greater, while in the former 
there was more individual independence. In Gaul, however, 
manumission was much more frequent, the slaves being made 
free, in order that they might, on any emergency, be able to as- 
sist their lords, who had not, like the German barons, freeborn 
warriors always at hand to assist them. In Gaul, the church 
had a much greater number of slaves, and under the influence 
of Christianity, slavery is always sure to be mitigated. 

In the various ancient codes of law,* the first thing which 
strikes us is the distinction of social ranks. The fundamental 
one is that of freemen and slaves. Besides the slaves who be- 
came so by birth or the fortune of war, anciently any freeman 
could dispose of his own liberty ; if he married a female slave, 
he incurred the same penalty ; if unable to pay his debts, he 
became the bondsman of his creditors. The code of the Lom- 
bards in Italy seems, in some respects, to have been peculiarly 
rigorous. For him who slew his own slave no punishment was 
provided ; but no composition would atone for the life of the 
slave who assassinated a freeman. If a slave presumed to 

* Such as the Lex Salica, the Code of the Ripuarii, Code of the 
Burgundians, Lex Saxonum, etc. 
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marry a freewoman, the doom of both was death ; but the free- 
man might marry his maiden, provided he previously enfran- 
chized her. Such unions were, however, regarded as disgrace- 
ful. The slave had little hope of escape. Enfranchisement 
was far from frequent, and the libertus was as dependent © 
on his patron as the slave on his owner; neither could marry 
beyond his own caste without incurring the penalty of death ; 
yet marriage was all but obligatory, that servitude might be per- 
petuated. Manumission generally took place in the churches, 
or by will, or by a written instrument; and these three modes 
were also common to the Romans; but there were others pe- 
culiar to certain nations. In France, it was effected by striking 
a denarius from the hands of the slave, or by opening the door 
for him to escape. The Lombards delivered him to one-man, 
this man delivered him to a third, the third to a fourth, who 
told him he had leave to go east, west, north, or south. The 
owner might also deliver his slave to the king, that the king 
might deliver him to the priest, who might manumit him at the 
altar. Among the Lombards, the symbol was sometimes an 
arrow, which being delivered to the slave, betokened that he 
was now privileged to bear arms—the distinguishing character- 
istic of freedom.* The condition of the liberti varied ; those 
who were emancipated before the altar were exempted from 
every species of dependence. The same may be said of the 
manumissio pér denarium, per quartam manum, per portas pa- 
tentes ; but if per chartam, the /ibertus obtained a much less 
share of freedom; if he escaped from personal, he was still 
subject to other service, and to the jurisdiction of his late owner. 
The rustic freedman seldom possessed any land, and if he re- 
moved, as his new condition allowed him, to any city or town, 
he was still bound by an annual return to his patron. He could 
not depose in a court of justice to that patron’s prejudice, nor 
marry without his consent. The tngenuus, who enjoyed free- 
dom without any civil dignity, and who was privileged to carry 
arms, often engaged himself as the client of some chief, with 
whom he fought during war, and administered justice during 
peace ; if no client, he was still liable to military service, and 
to assist in the local courts. Among the Salian Franks, if a 
freeman married a slave, he became a slave. The Ripuarians 
were still more severe ; the woman, who had married a slave 


* See Muratori’s Ital. Scriptor. Rerum, Vol. 1. Pars 2, p. 90. 
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was offered, by the local judge or court, a sword and a spindle ; 
if she took the former, she must kill her husband; if the lat- 
ter, she must embrace servitude with him. Greater severity 
still was found among the Burgundians, Visigoths, and Lom- 
bards. Among the Saxons, says Adam of Bremen, it is com- 
manded, that no unequal marriages be contracted—that noble 
marry with noble, freeman with freewoman, freedman with freed- 
woman, slave with slave ; for if any one should marry out of his 
condition, he is punished with death. A criminal leniency to- 
wards crimes committed against slaves, and great severity towards 
crimes committed by that unfortunate class, characterise more or 
less all the German codes. By the Lex Saxonum, the mulet for 
the murder of a noble was 1440 sols to the kindred, besides a fine 
an aged, for that of a freedman, 120 ; for that ofaslave by a 
noble, 36 ; but by a freedman, an oath of compurgation sufficed. 
The perpetual wars in which these nations were engaged 
greatly increased the number of slaves. The Goth, the Bur- 
gundian, or the Frank, who returned from a successful ex 
dition, dragged after him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of 
human ives, whom he treated with the same brutal con- 
tempt. youths of an elegant form were set apart for the 
domestic service ; a doubtful situation, which alternately ex 
ed them to the favorable, or cruel impulse of passion. The 
useful smiths, carpenters, cooks, gardeners, etc. employed their 
skill for the benefit of their masters. But the Roman captives, 
who were destitute of art, but capable of labor, were condemn- 
ed, without to their former condition, to tend the cattle, 
and cultivate the lands of the barbarians. ‘The number of the 
hereditary bondsmen, who were attached to the Gallic estates, 
was continually increased by new supplies. When the masters 
gave their daughters in marriage, a train of useful servants, 
chained on the waggons to prevent their escape, was sent as a 
nuptial present into a distant country. The Roman laws pro- 
tected the liberty of each citizen against the rash effects of his 
own distress or despair. But the subjects of the Merovingian 
kings might alienate their personal freedom.* From the reign 
of Clovis, during five successive centuries, the laws and man- 
ners of Gaul uniformly tended to promote the increase, and to 
confirm the duration, of personal servitude. 


* Licentiam habeatis mibi qualemcunque volueritis disciplinam pon- 
ere; vel venumdare, aut quod vobis placuerit de me faeere. 
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In a later age, and during the prevalence of the feudal sys- 
tem, the lower class of the population may be coasidered under 
three divisions. 1. Freemen, distinguished among the writers 
of the middle ages as 4rimanni, Conditionales, Originarii, 
Tributales, etc. ‘These persons possessed some small allodial 
property of their own, and besides that, cultivated some farm 
belonging to their more wealthy neighbors, for which they paid 
a fixed rent, and likewise bound themselves to perform several 
small services. ‘These were properly free persons, yet such 
was the spirit of oppression cherished by the great landholders, 
that many freemen in despair renounced their liberty, and vol- 
untarily surrendered themselves as slaves to their powerful mas- 
ters. This they did in order that their masters might become 
more immediately interested to afford them protection, together 
with the means of subsisting themselves and their families. It 
was still more common for freemen to surrender their liberty to 
bishops or abbots, that they might partake of the security which 
the vassals and slaves of monasteries and churches enjoyed. 
2. Villani. They were likewise adscripti glebae or villae, from 
which they derived their name. They differed from slaves in 
that they paid a fixed rent to their master for the land which 
they cultivated, and, after paying that, all the fruits of their la- 
bor and industry belonged to themselves in property. They 
were, however, precluded from selling the lands on which they 
dwelt. Their persons were bound, and their masters might re- 
claim them, at any time, in a court of law, if they strayed. In 
England, at least from the reign of Henry II, the villeis were in- 
capable of holding property, and destitute of redress, except 
against the most outrageous injuries. Their tenure bound them 
to what were called villein-services, such as the felling of tim- 
ber, the carrying of manure, and the repairing of roads. But 
by the customs of France and Germany, persons in this abject 
state seem to have been serfs, and distinguished from villeins, 
who were only bound to fixed payments and duties. * 

3. Servi. The masters of slaves had absolute power over 
their persons, and could inflict punishment when they pleased, 
without the intervention of a judge. They possessed this dan- 
gerous right not only in the more early periotls, when their 


*See Ducange on the words, Villanus, Servus, Obnoratio. Also 
Hallam’s Middle Ages, Vol. I, p. 121, and a note in Vol. I of Robert- 
son’s Charles V. 
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manners were fierce, but it continued as late as the 12th cen- 
tury. Even after this jurisdiction of masters came to be re- 
strained, the life of a slave was deemed to be of so little value, 
that a very slight compensation atoned for taking it away. In 
cases where culprits who were freemen were punished by fine, 
slaves were punished corporeally. Slaves might be put to the 
rack on very slight occasions. During several centuries after 
the barbarous nations embraced Christianity, slaves who lived 
together as husband and wife, were not joined together by any 
religious ceremony, and did not receive the nuptial benediction 
from a oe: hen this connection came to be considered 
as lawful marriage, the slaves were not permitted to marry 
without the consent of their masters; and such as ventured to 
do so, without obtaining that, were punished with great severi- 
ty, and sometimes were put to death. Afterwards such delin- 
quents were subjected only toa fine. All the children of slaves 
were in the same condition with their parents, and became the 
property of their masters. Slaves were so entirely the proper- 
ty of their masters, that they could sell them at pleasure. While 
domestic slavery continued, property in a slave was sold in the 
same manner with that which a person had in any other movea- 
ble property. Afterwards, slaves became adscripti glebae, 
and were conveyed by sale, together with the farm or estate 
to which they belonged. Slaves had a title to nothing but sub- 
sistence and clothes from their master. If they had any pecu- 
lium, or fixed allowance for their subsistence, they had no right 
of property in what they saved out of that. All that they ac- 
cumulated belonged to their master. Slaves were distinguish- 
ed from freemen by a peculiar dress. Among all the barbarous 
nations long hair was a mark of dignity and freedom. Slaves 
were for that reason obliged to shave their heads, and thus they 
were constantly reminded of their own inferiority. For the 
same reason, it was enacted in the laws of almost all the nations 
of Europe, that no slave should be admitted to give evidence 
against a freeman in a court of justice.* 


*Ducange, under the word servus, mentions, among others, the 
following classes of slaves. Of the field; beneficiarii, attached to the 
soil, adscripti glebae; censuales servi civitalis, public slaves ; servi 
comitum ; consuetudinarii a species of serfs ; ecclesiastici, belonging 
to the church ; fiscales, connected with the royal treasury ; fugitivi ; 
servi fundorum ; gregarti; massari a species of serfs; ministeriales, 
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When charters of liberty or manumission were granted to 
persons in servitude they contained four concessions correspond- 
ing to the four capital grievances to which men in bondage are 
subject. 1. The right of disposing of their persons by sale or 
grant was relinquished. 2. Power was given to them of con- 
veying their property and effects by will or any other legal deed. 
Or if they happened to die intestate, it was provided that their 
property should go to their lawful heirs in the same manner as 
the property of other persons. 3. The services and taxes which 
they owed to their superior, which were previously arbitrary and 
imposed at pleasure, were precisely ascertained. 4. They are 
allowed the privilege of marrying according to their own inclina- 
tion. Many circumstances combined to effect this deliverance 
for the slaves. The spirit and precepts of the Christian religion 
were of great efficacy. Christians became so sensible of the 
inconsistency of their conduct with their professions, that to set 
a slave free was deemed an act of highly meritorious piety. 
“The humane spirit of the Christian religion,” says Dr. Rob- 
ertson, ‘‘ struggled long with the maxims and customs of the 
world, and contributed more than any other circumstance to in- 
troduce the practice of manumission.”* A great part of the 
charters of manumission previously to the reign of Louis X, are 
granted pro amore Dei, pro remedio animae, et pro mércede 
animae. ‘The formality of manumission was executed in church, 
as a religious solemnity. ‘The person to be set free was led 
round the great altar with a torch in his hand; he took hold of 
the horns of the altar, and there the solemn words of conferring 
liberty were pronounced. Another method of obtaining liberty 





domestics, employed in and about the house, of whom 20 classes are 
enumerated ; palatit ; servi poenae ; stipendarii ; testamentales ; tribu- 
tarit ; triduani, who served three days for themselves and three for 
their masters ; vicarii, who performed in the country seats, duties for 
their masters, etc. 


* When pope Gregory, towards the end of the 6th century, granted 
liberty to some of his slaves, he introduces this reason for it, “Cum 
Redemptor noster, totius conditor naturae, ad hoc propitiatus huma- 
nam carnem voluerit assumere, ut divinitatis suae gratia, dirempto 
(quo tenebatur captivi) vinculo, pristinae nos restitueret libertati ; sa- 
lubriter agitur, si homines, quos ab initio liberos natura protulit, et 
jus gentium jugo substituit servitutis, in ea, qua nati fuerant, manu- 
mittentis beneficio, libertati reddantur.” 
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was by entering into holy orders, or taking the vow in a monas- 
tery. This was permitted for some time, but so many slaves 
escaped by this means, out of the hands of their masters, that 
the practice was afterwards restrained, and at last prohibited by 
the laws of most of the nations of Europe. Princes, on the 
birth of a son, or other joyous event, enfranchised a certain 
number of slaves as a testimony of gratitude to God. There 
are several kinds of manumission published by Marculfus, and 
all of them are founded on religious considerations, in order to 

rocure the favor of God, or to obtain the forgiveness of sins. 

istaken ideas concerning religion induced some persons to re- 
linquish their liberty. The odlati, or voluntary slaves of church- 
es or monasteries were very numerous. Great, however, as 
the power of religion was, it does not appear that the enfran- 
chisement of slaves was a very frequent practice while the feu- 
dal system maintained its ascendancy. The inferior order of 
men owed the recovery of their liberty in part to the decline of 
that aristocratical policy, which lodged the most extensive pow- 
er in the hands of a few members of the society, and depressed 
all the rest. When Louis X, issued his ordinance, some slaves 
had been so long accustomed to servitude that they refused to 
accept of the freedom which was offered to them. Long after 
the reign of Louis X, several of the ancient nobility continued 
to exercise dominion over their slaves. In some instances 
when the praedial slaves were declared to be freemen, they 
were still Loos to perform certain services to their ancient 
masters, and were kept in a state different from other subjects, 
being restricted either from purchasing land, or becoming mem- 
bers of a community within the precincts of the manor to which 
they formerly belonged. 


Slavery seems to have existed among our English ancestors 
from the earliest times. The anecdote peepecting, se ee 
found in Rome by pope Gregory is well known. e Ang 


Saxons, in their conquests, ey found, and certainly made, 


a great number of slaves. e posterity of these men inherited 
the lot of their fathers. Many free-born Saxons, on account of 
debt, want, or crime, lost their liberty. The enslavement of a 
freeman was performed before a competent number of witness- 
es. The y man laid on the ground his sword and lance, 
the symbols of the free, took up the bill and the goad, the im- 
plements of slavery, and falling on his knees, placed his head 
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in token of submission under the hands of his master. In the 
more ancient laws, we find various classes of slaves. ‘The most 
numerous class were the villani. All were, however, forbid- 
den to carry arms, were subjected to ignominious punishments, 
and might be branded and whipped atcording to law.* In 
the charter by which one Harold of Buckenhale gives his ma- 
nor of Spalding to the Abbey of Croyland, he enumerates 
among its appendages, Colgrin his bailiff, Harding his smith, 
Lefstan his carpenter, Elstan his fisherman, Osmund his miller, 
and nine others who were probably husbandmen ; and these 
with their wives and children, their goods and chattels, and the 
cottages in which they lived, he transfers in perpetual possession 
to the Abbey. The sale and purchase of slaves prevailed dur- 
ing the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period. The toll in the mar- 
ket of Lewes was one penny for the sale of an ox, four pennies 
for that of a slave. To the importation of foreign slaves no im- 
pediment had ever been imposed. The export of native slaves 
was forbidden under severe penalties. But habit and avarice 
had taught the Northumbrians to bid defiance to all the efforts 
of the legislature. They even carried off their relations and 
sold them as slaves in the ports of the continent. ‘The men of 
Bristol were the last to abandon this traffic. Their agents tra- 
velled into every part of the country ; they were instructed to 
give the highest price for females in a state of pregnancy ; and 
the slave-ships regularly sailed from that port to Ireland, where 
they were secure of a ready and profitable market. At last, 
Wulstan, bishop of Worcester, visited Bristol several years suc- 
cessively, resided for months in the neighborhood, and preached 
every Sunday against the barbarity and irreligion of the slave- 
dealers. ‘The merchants were convinced by his reasons, and in 
their gild solemnly bound themselves to renounce the trade. 
The perfidy of one of the members was punished with the loss 
of his eyes. The influence of religion considerably mitigated 
the hardships of the slaves. The bishop was the appointed 
protector of the slaves in his diocese. ‘The masters were fre- 
quently admonished that slaves and freeinen were of equal value 


* In the reign of Athelstan, a man-thief was ordered to be stoned to 
death by twenty of his fellows, each of whom was punished with 
three whippings, if he failed thrice to hit the culprit. A woman- 
thief was burnt by 80 women-slaves, each of whom brought three 
billets of wood to the execution. If she failed, she was likewise 


whipped. 
6 
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in the eyes of the Almighty, that all had been redeemed at the 
same price ; and that tue master would be judged with the same 
rigor as he had exercised towards his dependents. ‘The pros- 
pect of obtaining their freedom was a powerful stimulus to their 
industry and good behavior. When the celebrated Wilfred had 
received from Edelevaleh, king of Sussex, the donation of the 
isles of Selsey, with 250 slaves, the bishop instructed them in 
the christian faith, baptized them, and immediately made them 
free. In most of the wills which are still extant, we meet with 
directions for granting liberty to a certain number of slaves, 
especially such as had been reduced to slavery by the wite the- 
ow, a judicial sentence. ‘Their manumission to be legal, was 
to be performed in the market, in the court of the hundred, 
or in the church. 

In the abstract of the population of England in the Dooms- 
day Book, at the close of the reign of William the conquerer, 
the whole population is stated at 283,242, of which the serve 
are 25,156; ancillae 467; bordarti 82,119; villani 108,407, 
total 216,149, leaving for the remaing classes 67,093. The 
servi of the Norman period, says bishop Kennett, might be the 
pure villani, and villani in gross, who without any determin- 
ed tenure of land were at the arbitrary pleasure of the lord, ap- 
pointed to servile works, and received their wages and main- 
tenance at the discretion of their lord. We have the authority 
of Bracton for asserting that however unhappy the condition of 
the servi was in other respects, yet their lives and limbs were 
under the protection of the laws ; so that if the master killed 
his bondman, he was subject to the same punishment as if he 
had killed any other person. The form of emancipation of 
the servi is minutely described in the laws of the Conqueror. 
The ancillae were female slaves under circumstances nearly 
similar to the servi. Their chastity was in some measure pro- 
tected by law. ‘The bordarii were distinct from the servi and 
villani, and seem to be those of a less servile condition, who 
had a bord or cottage with a small parcel of land, on condition 
that they should supply the master with eggs, poultry, etc., as 
very necessary for his board and entertainment. Brady says 
“they were drudges and performed vile services, which were 
reserved by the lord upon a poor little house, and a small par- 
cel of land.”* The villani have already been described. 





ll See General Introduction to the Doomsday Book, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, principal librarian of the British Museum, 2 vols., 1833. 
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There seems to have been no general law for the emancipation 
of slaves in the statute book of England. Though the genius 
of the English constitution favored personal liberty, yet servitude 
continued long in England, in particular places. In the year 
1514, we find a charter of Henry VIII, enfranchising two 
slaves belonging to one of his manors. As late as 1547, there 
is a commission from Elizabeth with respect to the manumission 
of certain slaves belonging to her. 

In Italy, in the 11th and 12th centuries, the number of slaves 
began to decrease. Early in the 15th, a writer quoted by Mur- 
atori, speaks of them as no longer existing. ‘The greater part 
of the peasants in some countries of Germany had acquired 
their liberty before the end of the 13th century. In other parts, 
as well as in the northern and eastern portions of Europe, they 
remain in a sort of villenage to this day. In France, Louis 
Hutin, after innumerable particular instances of manumission 
had taken place, by a general edict in 1315, reciting that his 
kingdom is denominated the kingdom of the Franks, that he 
would have the fact correspond to the name, emancipates all 
persons in the royal domains upon paying a just composition, as 
an example for other lords possessing villeins to follow. Philip 
the Long renewed the same edict three years afterwards, a proof 
that the edict of Louis had not been carried into execution. 
Praedial servitude was not abolished in all parts of France till 
the revolution. In 1615, the Tiers Etat prayed the king to 
cause all serfs to be enfranchised on paying a composition ; but 
this was not complied with, and they continued to exist in many 
parts. Throughout almost the whole jurisdiction of the par- 
liament of Besangon, the peasants were attached to the soil, 
not being capable of leaving it without the lord’s consent ; in 
some places he even inherited their goods in exclusion of their 
kindred. Voltaire mentions an instance of his interfering in be- 
half of a few wretched slaves of Franchecompté. About the 
middle of the 15th century, some Catalonian serfs, who had 
escaped into France, being claimed by their lords, the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse declared, that every man who entered the 
kingdom, encriant France, should be free. 


On a review of the subject of slavery during the period in 
question we find, 

1. That Christianity had done much to abolish slavery as it 
existed in the Roman empire in the time of Constantine and 
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his more immediate successors. The spirit of-the Christian reli- 
gion effected a glorious triumph in almost every portion of the 
imperial dominions. ‘There was no instantaneous abandon- 
ment of the system of servitude. There was no royal edict 
which crushed the thing at once. But its contrariety to the 
precepts of the New Testament was gradually seen. Clergy- 
men vindicated the rights of the oppressed. The codes of 
slave-law were ameliorated, till finally the rescripts of Justinian 
nearly completed the salutary reform. 

2. During the last years of the Roman empire an unfortu- 
nate change was going on, which was destined once more to re- 
vive the system. The middle class in society was dwindling 
away. A few distinguished families swallowed up the moderate 
landholders, or drove them out of the country. A large class 
of hungry and spiritless dependents, with nothing of Roman 
but the name, crowded the towns and country seats. The vi- 
ces of the upper class rapidly thinned their ranks, till most of 
the old noble families became extinct. The barbarous lords 
then rushed in, finding scarcely any thing to obstruct their pro- 
gress. ‘The abject Roman multitude became slaves in forin as 
they had been for some time in spirit. The Goth and Vandal 
threw their chains on the descendants of Cincinnatus and Bru- 
tus and sent them to work in their kitchens and farm-yards. 
The children of the men from whom Scipio sprung became the 
scavengers and scullions of Visigoths and Huns. way had 
been prepared by the destruction of the middle class—a class 
which contains the bone and muscle of any community in which 
it exists. A foundation was thus laid for the slavery of the 
middle ages. 

3. In the darkness and confusion which reigned from the 
4th to the 12th century, we might expect that such an institu- 
tion as slavery would flourish. It was in a sense suited to the 
times. Its undistinguished and forgotten lot was in some cases 
no doubt a real blessing to individuals, though on general prin- 
ciple and as a system it is worthy of nothing but execration. 
Partial benefits accompanied the feudal system, though in its 
essential features no wise man could commend it. 

4. In the abolition of the servitude of the middle ages, Chris- 
tianity again performed her work of mercy. Whenever her 
voice could be heard the poor villein was not forgotten. All 
contemporary and subsequent history conspires to attribute the 
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gradual abolition of the system to her beneficent but effectual 
aid. 

5. Thenorthern nations of Europe seem always to have pos- 
sessed a sense of individual freedom, of personal rights, which, 
when enlightened and directed by Christianity, became a pow- 
erful antagonist force to slavery. The spirit which broke out 
at Runnymede, at London in 1688, at Philadelphia in 1776, 
was nurtured in its infancy in the woods of Sweden and in 
the marshes of Denmark. 

6. The contemporaneous revival of learning must come in 
for its share in the abolition of slavery. Xenophon and Cicero 
and Lucan could not be perused without exerting a beneficial 
influence in ameliorating the asperity of manners, inspiring a 
love for freedom, and a tender sympathy towards the op- 
pressed. 

7. The same effect must be attributed to the establishment 
of large towns and cities. This circumstance increased the de- 
mand for labor. Various classes of artizans sprung into exis- 
tence. Wherever ingenuity and skill were required, free-labor 
was in demand. Slavery vanished before the spirit of com- 
petition. Labor became honorable. The value of land was 
augmented. A free population followed in the train. 


Note. The original authorities on the subject, which we have 
consulted are the Glossarium of Ducange, on the words Ser- 
vus, villanus, tributales, originarii, forismaritagium, arimanni, oblati 
manumissio, etc. in 6 vols, foliv.; Heineccius in 8 vols. quarto; Mura- 
tori’s Antiquities of Italy, in 6 vols. folio; works of De Malby in French, 
12 vols. octavo. These works are in the Boston Athenaeum, and 
are an invaluable storehouse of materials. Dr. Robertson has two 
very valuable notes on the subject in the first vol. of his history of 
Charles V. See also Hallam’s Middle Ages; Brodie’s British Em- 
pire; the first vol. of Lingard’s History of England; Turner’s An- 
glo-Saxons; Dunham’s Germanic Empire ; Sismondi’s Italian Re- 
publics ; Montesquieu ; Blackstone’s Commentaries ; Grotius de Jure 
Belli et Pacis, etc. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME PASSAGES IN GEN. 1.5 WITH 
REMARES ©N DIFFICULTIES THAT ATTEND SOME OF THE 
PRESENT MODES OF GEOLOGICAL REASONING. 


By M. Stuart, Prof. Sacred Lit. Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Tue public have much reason, as I view the matter, to thank 
Prof. Hitchcock of Amherst College, for his very valuable con- 
tributions to this periodical, on the subject of Geology. He 
complains (and not without good reason) in the course of his 
essays, that our American public take as yet but little interest 
in the highly important science of geology. I would at least 
hope that his labours may serve to diminish the grounds of his 
complaint, and also to attract many to study and examine this mat- 
ter which seems to be most intimately connected with advance and 
improvement in the arts and sciences, so as to be better able to 
judge of the value, as well as of the correctness and importance, 
of his communications. Sure I am, that more light and know- 
ledge on this subject, as well as on every other connected with 
the knowledge of the works of God, cannot fail in the end to be 
promotive of good. 

I am not at all surprised, that Prof. H. should repel with 
some degree of warmth the general and sometimes indiscrimin- 
ate charge of skepticism, which is not unfrequently made here 
and there against geologists. ‘That some among this class of 
men have been skeptical, and even atheistical ; some too whose 
names stand quite near to the head of the list as natural philos- 
ophers; the Professor readily admits. But why this should 
involve others in a charge of like skepticism, who altogether 
disavow infidel sentiments, and openly profess their belief in 
the Christian Revelation, it would be difficult to shew on any 
ground of justice or of candour. Yet it is not difficult to ac- 
count for the fact itself that such indiscriminate accusations are 
made, when one looks abroad and examines into the ways and 
means to which antagonists of particular views and sentiments 
often resort, in order to carry a point. Is the subject geology, 
and do they reject with strong antipathy some of the sen- 
timents which a geologist has advanced? Then do they trans- 
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fer their antipathy to these sentiments, not only to the individu- 
al who has broached them, but to all who like him are geolo- 
gists. ‘To take it for granted that all who pursue the study of 
the same science, must adopt the same particular views as to 
matters of doubt and difficulty, is indeed ‘making large strides 
in the way of assumption ; and Prof. H. has reason enough to 
complain aloud of such a proceeding. Yet the science of ge- 
ology does not stand alone in this respect. Philology and the- 
ology receive a pretty full measure of the like treatment. 
Does a man enlarge his sphere of study, and embrace within 
its circle the German philologists of recent times? Then surely, 
as some believe and assert, he must be of kindred spirit with 
the Veologists. Does he travel beyond the boundaries of the 
Westminster Catechism with its commentaries, and wander even 
beyond the domains of New England or of Hollandic divinity, 
in order to search after what those men of God have thought 
and written who lived at different times and in other countries ; 
and should he withal maintain that some deference is due also 
to them? There are not wanting those who will set him down as 
at heart an Arminian or a Pelagian; nay, there are even some 
who make no distinction between the creeds of these two class- 
es of men, and who view every departure from the letter of 
their own creed as downright and reckless heresy. 

How can these things be prevented? ‘They are serious evils 
in their results. In their origin, they are often far from being 
commendable or even innocent. Haste in making up an opin- 
ion without adequate knowledge of facts; want of kind and 
candid feeling toward those who may differ from us in their 
speculations ; a proneness to set all truths upon a level as to 
their importance, whether they are practical or merely specula- 
tive ; and finally an assumption of ability to judge of all truth, 
and rightly to decide respecting it; with now and then an ad- 
mixture of real bigotry and overbearing demeanor—all these, 
and some more of the like ingredients may be found in the tem- 
per of men, who make such indiscriminate charges as those of 
which Prof. H. justly complains, and of which, or the like to 
which, many in other professions besides his have a similar right 
to complain. " 

Whatever ground, however, some may feel that they have 
to complain of the skepticism of geologists in general, I do not 
see how any one can attempt to vindicate such a complaint 
against the author of the articles in question. He has not only 
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avowed in them his belief in revelation, but he has expressly 
told us, that “so strong is the proof of the authenticity and 
inspiration of the sacred record, that even if a point-blank in- 
consistency could be made out between it and geology, the 
latter must yield, because it is not sustained by proof so strong 
as revelation ;” Bib. Repos. No. 20. p. 327. Let him act in 
the true spirit of this declaration, od he has nothing to fear 
from those (and some such there are), whose most earnest oc- 
cupation is to hunt for heresy and spargere voces ambiguas. 
He might appeal, in the way of self defence, to the profession 
of medicine and ask: ‘ Has it not been even proverbial, that 
medical men are skeptics? Yet what profession can boast of 
more warm-hearted and enlightened Christians than are now 
embraced, and indeed always have been, among this class of 
men? 

But enough of this topic. Nothing but the injustice which 
is so often-done by some to individuals, and to whole classes of 
men, would have induced me to say any thing respecting the 
subject ; and I have only to add, that Prof. H. and other distin- 
guished geologists in our country and in Great Britian whom 
1 could easily name, are a standing refutation of the indiscrimi- 
nate accusations of skepticism which are now and then made 
against those who are labouring in this department. 

I feel it to be proper for me to speak explicitly on this point, 
lest what I may say in the sequel should be misunderstood and 
wrongly interpreted by some. My own convictions respecting 
the exegesis of some passages in Gen. I., differ somewhat wide- 
ly from those of Prof. H. Far indeed would | keep myself 
fom taxing him with unbelief in the Bible, because he con- 
strues some of its contents in a way that differs from my own. 
Nor am I content merely with being myself thus remote, in this 
case, from denunciation ; I would have this evident also to oth- 
ers, so that no injustice may be done either to him or to my own 
opinion. Where I see, as in his case I think I do, an unaffected 
reverence for the authority of God’s holy word ; an abiding and 
deep conviction that it is and must be true, and that its authority 
is supreme and final; I must have the most decisive evidence of 
heresy or skepticism before I can suspect a man of the one or 
the other ; and most surely before J can venture to throw out in- 
uendos of this nature against him before the public. 

Nothing is plainer to me, than that Prof. H. has come to his 
convictions with great effort of mind and pains-taking in his ex- 
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aminations. ‘The extent of his researches shews this ; and the 
books which he was consulted, and the authorities he-has addu- 
ced, are sure pledges that he has not gone lightly and rashly and 
irreverently to work. Yet 1 am not altogether satisfied with his 
critical or geological reasoning or results. But I have so much 
respect for his essays, that I feel bound, after saying thus much, 
to give the public my reasons for the dissatisfacuon which | 
have expressed. 

Prof. H. complains, in several places, that the critics who 
have defended the usual interpretation of Gen. I. are none of 
them geologists. They have sat in their closets, and with the 
knowledge of Hebrew and antiquities which they possessed, have 
decided on a matter which can be examined only by traversing 
field, mountain, and flood; by invading the domains of Nep- 
tune, or plunging deep into the regions of Erebus. He would 
have them, like himself, shoulder the sledge and the knapsack, 
and march over hill and dale, deep ravine and lofty mountain, 
now groping in dens and caves of the earth, and now mounting 
above the clouds of heaven and hearing the thunders roll and 
seeing the lightnings flash far beneath them. In this way he 
thinks there would be a much more general agreement among 
philologists, as to the meaning of Gen. I., and that all of them 
must be united in the belief, that it cannot teach the rise of our 
world within the last 6000 years. 

That such would be the eflect of geological pursuits, in the 
way and manner in which these are now practised, I am not 
prepared to deny with any good degree of confidence. The 
gradual settling down upon the grounds of Prof. H., or some 
such grounds, which seems to be taking place among the great 
mass of geologists, will serve to shew that his conjectures may 
not be far from the truth. Yet I have some things to say in 
respect to the position thus taken, which, as it seems to me, 
ought not to be overlooked, and cannot safely be neglected. 

L am unable to see how the discoveries of modern science 
and of recent date, can determine the meaning of Moses’ words. 
Nothing can be more certain, than that the sacred writers did not 
compose their books with modern sciences in view, or indeed 
with any distinct knowledge of them. My own belief most ful- 
ly is, that there is indeed nothing in the sacred books, which, 
when rightly viewed and interpreted according to the established 
principles of sound hermeneutics, will contradict any of the 
real and established maxims or principles of recent science. 
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I cannot suppose that God will contradict in one book, what he 
has taughtin another. If he developes himself in the works of 
nature ? he surely does), then he cannot make an inconsis- 
tent and contradictory development in the volume of his holy 
word. 

But there are many things adverted to and spoken of in the 
Scriptures, which do by no means constitute of themselves a 
revelation. The sacred writers were not commissioned to teach 
geology or any of the natural sciences. So often as any of 
these subjects are adverted to in the Bible, it is altogether in 
the popular way of speaking. Thus in Gen. 1:7, the firma- 
ment (37j) ) is represented as an expanse, as it were solid and 
extended, “which retains the waters abov e, i. e. those which 
fall in showers of rain. There can be no good reason for 
doubt here, that the welkin or apparent arch of the heavens, or the 
clouds over our heads with the atmosphere, is meant. And in 
accordance with this, the windows or lattices (M1228 ) of heav- 
en are said to have been opened, that the waters to cause the 
deluge might descend (Gen. 7:11); and they are in like man- 
ner said to be closed, when the diluvial rain was restrained, 
Gen. 8:2. So in Ps. 148:4, the waters which are aBovE the 
heavens, i. e. the expanse or firmament, are called upon to 
praise Jehovah. In accordance with such a popular. and opti- 
cal view of the subject, Job speaks of the pillars of heaven as 
trembling or being astonished at the reproof of the Almighty, 
Job 26:11. On these pillars, it would seem, the patriarch sup- 
posed the arch of heaven to rest. In like manner also the 
evangelist speaks of Junatics being healed by Christ ; Matt. 4: 
24. 17:15. So Paul asks the Galatians, who had bewitched 
them that they should not obey the truth; Gal. 3: 1. 

Now in these and all like cases, we are not to assume the 
fact, that Moses taught or designed to teach the doctrine, that 
the apparent celestial arch above our heads is of solid matter ; 
nor the evangelist, that the moon has a real and actual influence 
in creating disease ; nor Paul, that the doctrine of witchcraft is 
something which is to be truly and philosophically credited. 
All these things, and others like to them, are referred to mere- 
ly as things apparently existing, or else as supposed to exist. 
Realities in all cases are in one sense described by such lan- 
guage, i. e. sonetiiing that is reel and true; but the manner in 
which these taings do actually exist, is not described, and in 
my apprehension is not intended to be described. The Bible 
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does not undertake to teach astronomy or physiology as a sci- 
ence. — 

How easy now to vindicate this, and to shew that no deceit 
is practised by the sacred writers! Do not we, after the New- 
tonian philosophy has so long been spread before the world, and 
our popular calendars all constructed on its basis—do not we 
still speak of the sun as rising and setting 2? And who is de- 
ceived or misled by this popular usage—a usage adopted even 
by philosophers themselves, because the exigencies of language 
demand it? Even so with the sacred writers. ‘They could re- 
fer to natural objects and phenomena in the popular language of 
the times in which they wrote. They did so; for on what other 
ground could they have been understood ? 

If any one should say, that in proffering these illustrations, 
1 am preparing the way to shew that there may be popular 
representation in Gen. I., to which we should apply the science 
of geology in order to find out its real and true meaning ; then 
I have merely to remark, that if this principle can be shewn to 
have a proper place there, so far as it goes I would fully admit 
the application. But that the principle in question cannot be 
admitted to modify those passages which have respect to the ge- 
ological difficulties before us, is what I shall endeavour to shew 
in the sequel. 1 am now concerned merely to shew, that mod- 
ern science not having been respected in the words of Moses, 
it cannot be the arbiter of what the words mean which are em- 
ployed by him. Indeed this proposition is so plain, as to its 
general nature, that it does not need any confirmation. 

That the description of the work of creation, as a whole, 
contains several things that are said altogether xat dyur, i. e. 
in accordance with things as viewed by the physical eye, I have 
not the least doubt. The earth, for example, occupies immeas- 
urably the greater proportion of the writer’s attention and nar- 
rative. Vs. 15, 16 describe the creation of the sun, moon, and 
stars; and all as designed for the service of the earth. The 
countless host of heaven occupies but a single clause in the 
writer’s account—he made a!so the stars. As an astronomer 
Moses did not surely write. As a geogonist he simply appears ; 
and all that does not refer to the earth which he inhabits, is pur- 
posely omitted. 

In like manner the rise of plants and fruits is described, in 
vs. 11, 12, as occasioned by the earth. God commands, and 
the earth brings forth all these things. So in v. 20 the waters 
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bring forth abundantly fish and fowl and reptiles, at the com- 
mand of God. Optical, therefore, in some good measure, all this 
description is. Plants and trees in their origin appeared to 
spring forth spontaneously from the earth; fish, fowl, and rep- 
tiles appeared to come spontaneously from the water ; and in 
accordance with this, the writer represents the earth and water 
as producing them. Still the voice of the Creator is after all to 
be heard. God sazd, ‘ Let this and that produce the objects 
of creative power.’ 

I agree in this great truth, with many of the writers on this 
chapter who have indulged in various phantasies that I must 
reject, viz, that the grand object of Gen. IL. is to represent 
to the world the creative power of God, and thus to lead all 
men to acknowledge and worship him as the maker of heaven 
and earth. I could almost say, Whatever is fully consistent 
with this, as to interpretation of the details, | would not reject. 
Yet I dare not go quite this length ; for there may be, and there 
have been, many modes of illustrating the details of creation, 
or at least designed to illustrate them, which are inconsistent 
with such details as Moses himself has given. Any thing which 
I find after investigation to be of this character, | cannot re- 
ceive. Any speculation that leaves untouched the real affirm- 
ations which Moses himself makes, I can easily concede that 
any one should indulge ; and this without theological or philo- 
logical offence. But if the philosopher or the geologist bids 
me pass by, or wink out of sight, or turn awry, any of 
the declarations that Moses has actually made as to particu- 
lars, then I must beg leave to demur, or to deny the cor- 
rectness of his theory ; or, to say the least, so long as Moses is 
my guide, I cannot follow him who sets aside, or in my view 
erroneously conceives of, his true meaning. 

In a word; when Prof. H. complains that philologists and 
theologians do not study geology, before they venture to ex- 
pound the first chapter of Genesis ; or that they expound it 
irrespective of the science of geology ; I do not admit that the 
complaint is well-grounded. ‘The question, what Moses meant, 
is one of philolozy. If you say that geology must be studied 
as one of the means of rightly understanding so ancient a 
writer; then J ask simply, Whether this ancient writer’s words 
were modified at all, or in any way affected, by the shape or 
discoveries of the recent sciences? To this question there can 
be but one answer ; and that is in the negative. If then Moses 
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knew nothing of present geology, and had no design to teach 
any thing respecting it, how can we, in expounding his language, 

bring geology as it now is to bear upon our interpretation? So 
faras | have any knowledge of the laws of exegesis, this can- 
not be done with any degree of propriety. ‘The circumstances, 
philosophy, science, opinions in any respect, which attended or 
belonged to any ancient writer, are all proper and even necessa- 
ry objects of consideration, when we are endeavoring to ex- 
plain his words. But if modern sciences are to be resorted to 
in order to explain them, sciences of which he knew nothing 
and therefore could teach nothing, then we do not interpret the 
sense of an ancient writer, we do not make a sense out of his 
words, but (as the Germans express it) we interpret one into 
his words (hineinexegesiren). Shall we undertake to defend or 
practise such a vorégov modregov as this, in hermeneutics? 

If this will not find sober advocates, (and I think it will not), 
then I do not see why we are bound to traverse the earth, and 
dig deep into its bowels, in order to determine what Moses has 
taught us in Gen. |. Prof. Sedgwick has indeed expressed 
hitnself on this subject in such a general way, (as quoted in 
the Bib. Repos. No. 20, p. 265), that he may possibly escape 
animadversion by making out a particular meaning which his 
readers would not naturally discover. But if I rightly under- 
stand the attitude of his mind, (I hope that 1 do not), when he 
wrote the paragraph to which | have now referred, it was that of 
contempt and ridicule of those who differ from him in the man- 
ner of interpreting the Mosaic cosmogony. He speaks of their 
“‘ making a world after a pattern of their own ;” of their “ shift- 
ing and shuffling the solid strata of the earth, and then dealing 
them out in such a way as to play the game of an ignorant or 
dishonest hypothesis ;” of their “ shutting their eyes to facts, 
and denying the evidence of their senses ;” of their “‘ shameful 
want of knowledge of the fundamental facts they presume to 
write about ;” of their “ dishonouring the literature of their 
country by Mosaic Geology and Scripture Geology... while 
they have overlooked the aim and end of revelation, tortured 
the book of life out of its proper meaning, and wantonly con- 
trived to bring about a collision between natural phenomena and 
the word of God.” In this class of men he includes * the 
Buggs and the Penns—the Nolans and the Formans ;” and 
to this list Prof. H. has added Fairholme himself, of "whom 
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such an enlightened scholar and fair-minded judge as Sharon 
Turner speaks in the highest terms of respect. 

How far Messieurs Bugg, Penn, and others may deserve a 
seat in the very humble place that the English Professor has 
assigned them, I do not know, as I have never read their works ; 
and if 1 had, 1 should not feel myself well qualified to judge of 
their geological offences. But one thing seems to me quite 
plain, and even to lie on the very face of such a paragraph as 
that from Prof. Sedgwick, viz., that he assumes for himself a 
large share of knowledge and of infallibility ; of knowledge, 
not only of geology but of sacred philology ; of infallibility, in- 
asmuch as he decides ex cathedra upon a subject of immense 
magnitude and intricacy with a categorical air, and seems to 
look down contemptuously on all contradiction or even ques- 
tion of his opinions. He speaks of the Bible as though, in the 
first place, it is impossible that it should contradict his views of 
geology ; and in the second, as though he had so studied and 
investigated it, as to know for certainty that its representations 
agree with his own views. 

But there is more than one seemingly unequivocal evidenée 
to my mind, that the English Professor has dug as little and as 
shallow for Hebrew roots, as he thinks the Penns and Nolans 
and others have for rocks; and I have yet to inquire, yea I ac- 
tually despair of learning, how geology can tell us what Moses 
meant, or settle the interpretation of the Hebrew language. 
When it can be proved that Moses himself was in the same 
plight as a modern geologist, and that he meant to teach some- 
thing respecting their favourite science, then we may begin the 
consideration of this subject anew. 

Indeed philologists have fair ground of strong complaint 
against many of the geologists, in regard to the matter under 
consideration. ‘They would be entitled to ask: Where among 
them all is one profound critic and interpreter of the Scriptures ; 
or where has there ever been one? ‘This is a question, too, 
which is somewhat radical in a business like our present one. 
Our inquiry is, What does the language of Moses mean? We 
propose to solve this question simply by philology ; they tell 
us we must not so construe Moses as to contradict their geology, 
and that geology must be called in as the final umpire, where 
doubt and dispute may arise. We make the appeal from such 
a court, and say the cause is coram non judice. "They remon- 
strate, because they will not be contradicted. They are sure 
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that their decision of a scientific nature about the age of the 
earth must be well grounded. As philologists we say: Be that 
so or not, it is nothing to the question, what the record of Mo- 
ses means. If they please let it be a question, whether Moses 
has taught wrongly or rightly ; but it never can be a question 
with philologists whether modern science is to be the final judge 
of what an ancient writing means. ‘That is as settled as the first 
principles of interpretation, and as the first laws of reason and 
the human mind in relation to this subject. After all due allow- 
ance for the manner in which a writer has communicated his 
thoughts, the costume he has put upon them, and the design 
which he had in view, the common principles of interpreting 
words must be carried through and through. The speculatist 
may start back ; the bigot may remonstrate and say that his 
creed will be overthrown ; the geologist may cry out against it, 
and aver that science must decide what the Bible ean mear ; 
but with all this the philologist, as such, has nothing to do. One 
simple thing is his business ; and this is, merely to seek, by the 
aid of usual, well known, and established principles of interpre- 
tation, after what his author has said or declared. ‘This done, 
his work is at an end. ‘To attack the sentiment thus educed, 
is indeed within the power of geologists, and of others also. 
But to shew that the sentiment of the author is not what philol- 
ogy has educed from his words, is a different thing from exam- 
ining rocks, or assaying ores. 

I hope that my suggestions will not be misunderstood. No 
design of attacking geologists i is couched under them. I have 
taken occasion from what some of them have said, to give my 
views of the true state of this question, and to shew where the 
ultimate appeal must be, when we come to ask: What does the 
record of Moses mean? If I have satisfied the reader, that 
philology (rather than geology) must investigate and judge of 
this, then we are prepared to consider such philological investi- 
gation as the sequel may exhibit. 

Prof. H. suggests (No. 20, p. 267), that Gen. I. has ever 
been a locus vexatissimus to the critics. But when he inti- 
mates, here and repeatedly elsewhere, that it has been so inde- 
pendently of geology, he is surely mistaken as to the substance 
of his opinion. He tells us, that the older critics differ end- 
lessly about the meaning of Gen. 1. ; and this was before the 
science of geology existed. But in reply to this we may ob- 
viously say, that something thought to be geology or geogony 
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has existed from the earliest ages of philosophy. It is neces- 
sary to do nothing more than simply to mention the names of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Lucretius, in order to recal to the mind of 
a well informed reader what speculations have been indulged 
in regard to the formation of the earth. In all ages this has 
been a great and perplexing problem. The old commentators 
had their full share in this perplexity. Hence we see, that all 
their theories, almost without exception, are built on the nature 
of things as viewed by them, and not simply on the meaning 
of a as employed by Moses. I do not intend to assert, 
that there have been no diversities of opinion which are of a 
philological nature, respecting any portion of the first chapter of 
Genesis ; but I am warranted in saying, that there has been as 
little diversity here as respecting any other part of the Old or 
New Testament, except what has been occasioned by the spec- 
ulations of naturalists and geogonists. Indeed, I scarcely know 
of any part of the Scriptures which affords less room for philo- 
rg” differences of opinion, than the words of Moses in 

en. I. 

But it is time for proof, rather than assertion; and to the 
proof Jet us go, in regard to those passages on which our whole 
controversy with some geologists rests. 


One =_— problem has been, to know what is the meaning of 


872 in Gen. 1:1. 

Our English translation gives the meaning of the word by em- 
ploying the verb create. ‘The translators doubtless meant by 
this, to designate the idea that God in the beginning, or first of 
all, brought into existence by his sovereign and creative power, 
the elements of which the heavens and the earth are composed. 
Were they in the right, when they so rendered the word ? 

I cannot entertain a doubt that they were. I do not argue 
this merely from the etymological force or meaning of the verb 
N72, nor yet from any uniform usus loquendi in respect to this 
word. Like the word create in English, or creo in Latin, or 
novew in Greek, it may mean to form, mould, fashion, give birth 
to or bring into existence in any way or by the use of any instru- 
mental causes; also to occasion, to rl 8% to constitute, to 
make in such a sense as to arrange things so as that a particular ob- 
ject should exist or occurrence should take place ; and other sig- 
nifications it may have of a nearly allied nature. Thus we say in 
English : God created all things out of nothing; he created 
man, viz. made him out of the dust of the earth ; God creates 
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Jerusalem a rejoicing, i.e. he makes or constitutes her joyful, 
God makes peace and creates evil, i.e. he is the author of, or 
occasions, or brings about, happiness and misery ;’ and thus ina 
multitude of cases. We say of a king: ‘He creates many 
offices or officers, i. e. he constitutes or appoints or establishes 
many.’ We say of a seditious man: ‘He created great dis- 
turbance, i. e. occasioned it or excited it.’ And all this, or 
nearly all this, variety of signification belongs plainly to the 
Hebrew verb’72. The cases are somewhat numerous and 
quite plain, where it is employed as parallel or synonymous with 
the verbs mivy to make and 73% to form or fashion. Of this 
the reader may assure himself, by looking at the Hebrew orig- 
inal in Gen. 1: 26 (mpe:) comp. with 1: 27 (893); and so in 
Gen. 5: 1. Is. 45: 12. 41: 20. Is. 45: 18 (par. with \x*). 
43: 7. 

The passages in which 872 seems plainly to mean create, in 
the highest sense of this word, are the following ; viz. Gen. 2: 
3. ... all his works, which God created for making, N72... 
niws>. So the original runs; and the idea seems to have been 
very imperfectly understood by most interpeters. Even Ros- 
enmueller makes the signification of nizz> out, by translating it 
elaborando, q. d. God created the world by laboriously opera- 
ting upon it. How little this consists with the Mosaic record, 
which every where presents us with a God said, Let there be, 
and there was; or (as the Psalmist sublimely and beautifully 
expresses it), “‘ He spake and it was done, he commanded and 
it stood fast”—how little congruity with all this there is in even 
Rosenmueller’s interpretation, readers of taste can scarcely fail 
to discern. ‘The plain and obvious meaning to my own mind is, 
which God created by making or in respect to making. The 
writer means to aver, that God rested from all his works, which, 
after he had created the material, he had performed in mould- 
ing and fashioning it. What constitutes the peculiar critical 
value of this passage is, that a distinction between the meaning 
of x72 and icy, when thus employed together in relation to 
the subject of creation, is clearly indicated. That distinction 
is again kept up in Gen. 2: 4, where the creation( DX 273) of the 
heavens and the earth seems to be distinguished from the mak- 
ing (ny), i. e. forming or fashioning the various things which 
adorned the world after it was brought into being. 

In Num. 16: 30 is a passage which forcibly illustrates the 
higher sense of the verb xna. “If God ma m3 ND, lit. should 
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create a creation, and the earth should open her mouth and 
swallow them up,” viz. Korah and his company. There the idea 
most evidently is, ‘ If God should bring about or accomplish a 
thing altogether new and unheard of.’ This casts light on the 
force of the verb N92, as used to designate an original act of 
“a f from nothing the verb 

n the sense of creating from noth: verb in question 
seems to be plainly em sie in Ps. 148: 5, “ Let [the heav- 
ens] praise the name of Jehovah, for he commanded, and they 
were created.” So in Is. 40: 26, “‘ Who hath created these 
things?” viz. the heavens. Is. 42:5, “ Jehovah, the creator 
(872) of the heavens.” Is, 45:7, “He who creates dark- 
ness ;” referring no doubt, to Gen. 1: 2—5. Is. 45: 18, “ Je- 
hovah, the creator of the heavens.” Is. 65:17, 18, “ Be- 
hold! [ create new heavens and a new earth . . . rejoice forever 
in that which I create.” Here the epithets new not only intimate 
that God created the heavens and the earth in former times, but 
that by a like power he will again cause a heaven and an earth 
to be, which did not before exist. 

Usus loquendi, then, leaves us no room to doubt that the 
verb X32 may have such a meaning as has been given to it. 
If there is any place now in all the Bible where such a mean- 
ing is demanded, it is surely Gen. 1,1; for if the heavens and 
the earth were not created in the BEGINNING, what was the be- 
ginning antecedently to this? If any one should say with Pla- 
to and Aristotle: The world as to its materials was eternal ; 
my answer is, Then there was no beginning. But Moses believ- 
ed and taught that there was a beginning. 

One thing more may be said; which is, that if the verb 
#712 does not mean to create in the highest sense, then the He- 
brews had no word by which they could designate this idea. 
This is not only improbable, but directly contrary to the opin- 
ion of Paul, who tells us (Heb. 11: 3) that ‘ the worlds were 
framed by the word of God ; so that the things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear,” i. e. they were 
made out of nothing. This settles the controversy, if any there 
aay be, what x33 must mean in Gen. 1:1. 

As to other shades of meaning in respect to this word, the 
reader may find them in Gen. 1: 27, where formation from ma- 
terials already existing is designated. So in Gen. 5:1, 2, 4. 
6:7, and probably in 1: 21; also in Deut. 4: 32. Ps. 89:47 
(48). Ps. 102: 18 (19). Ps. 104: 30. Eec. 12:1. Is. 40: 28. 
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43: 1, 7, 15. 45:12, 18 (perhaps so in the second case in 
which the word is used). 54:16. Ezek. 21: 30 (35). 28:13. 
Mal. 2: 10. 

Other examples occur in which the sense is, to cause, occa- 
sion, bring about, constitute, etc., without particularly marking 
the manner of effecting this; Ex, 34:10 (1% 32 done, accom- 
plished). Ps. 51:10(11). Ps. 89:12 (13), constituted. Is. 4: 
5. 41:20. 45:7 (in the second case). 45:8. 48:7. 57:19. 
65: 18 (in the second instance). Jer. 31: 22. 

I remark in addition to this, that the verb in Piel has another 
and different sense, viz., to cut, cut down, hew out; e. g. Josh. 
17: 15, 18. Ezek. 23:27. 21:24. But this form of the verb 
Buxtorf derives from "3; and the origin may be a matter of 
doubt, inasmuch as the Arabic has both the roots 893 and 153. 

These, { believe, are all the cases in which 8743 is employ- 
ed in the Heb. Scriptures ; and from these nothing can be de- 
rived to favour the hyposthesis of some geologists, that the mat- 
ter of the earth is eternal. Paul has interpreted the passage for 
us ; and if he had not, the nature of the narratica in Gen. I. would 
do it, so as to leave no well-grounded doubt. Only look for a mo- 
ment on the course of thought in the writer. After the heav- 
ens and the earth were created, the earth was still a waste and 
desolation ( %731 377m), i. e. all the furniture which was after- 
wards supplied, all the forms of animated and organic being, 
the divisions of land and water, and even the existence of light, 
as yet were unknown or had no being. If God did not bring 
into existence, then, the heavens and the earth at the beginning, 
what did he do? 

Thus we have the first great event or transaction, in the forma- 
tion of the universe. It consisted tn bringing the materials into 
being. Prof. H., indeed, appears fully to accord with me here, 
so that he and I have no controversy on this subject. But 
there are geologists who doubt all this; or look very grave 
when it is suggested, and think that it belongs only to supersti- 
tion and credulity to give credit to it. 1 once met with a philo- 
sophizing Jew, who strenuously maintained that 872 means only 
to array, adorn, set in order, etc.; and when I asked him how 
the earth when adorned and set in order could still be desolate 
and waste, as Gen. 1:2 asserts, hisreply was, that Moses ought 
to have put the second verse first. ‘This may provoke a smile 
from some; but grave geologists are not wanting, who reason 
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little if any more conclusively than this, so far as the record of 
Moses is concerned. 

Having disposed of the word 833, nothing more remains, as 
to the first verse, than to remark, that the heavens and the earth 
is Hebrew phraseology to designate the universe, the 10 nav of 
Plato and Aristotle, and the whele creation as this phrase is 
familiarly employed by us. ‘This is evident from the general 
usus loquendi ; and abundantly so from the sequel in Gen. I. 

As to father Simon’s assertion, that ‘ the signification of He- 
brew words is entirely uncertain, and that there is always 
ground to doubt whether the sense which any translator gives to 
them is the true one’ (No. 20. p. 268), one hardly knows which 
to wonder at most, the hypocrisy of the writer and his servile 
cowering to the right claimed by the Pope to determine the 
sense of Scripture, or the unparalleled effrontery and impudence 
which he has shown towards philology. 

Let us come now to the second verse, on which Prof. H. 
appears to rely as the main support of his whole system, so far 
as it respects a conciliation of it with the Scriptures. The object 
which takes the lead in our consideration, should of course be 
the philology. 

ur first attention seems to be claimed by the particle 1, 
which stands at the beginning of Gen. 1:2. Prof. H. says: 
** It is quite clear that the first verse, at least, may be regarded 
as independent of the other six days;” No. 20. p. 315. 
Accordingly he views the transaction recorded in it as entirely 
separate from the six days’ work (ib); and not only so, but 
he avers that “sound criticism will probably allow us to go far- 
ther, and to regard the second verse of Genesis as a description 
of the condition of the earth, previous to the commencement of 
the six demiurgic days.” 

But how is this to be made out? The second verse is con- 
nected with the first here, by the particle or conjunction } ; 
which looks very much like an indication that the narration 1s 
simply continued, and that the whole belongs to one and the 
same period. But the Prof. quotes a passage from Penn’s Ge- 
ology, which avers ‘that } discharges the functions of all the 
conjunctions, both copulative and disjunctive.” The Hebrew 
philologist will smile at least as broadly at this criticism in Mr. 
Penn, as Professors H. and Sedgwick do at Mr. Penn’s geology. 
The conjunction 1 discharging all the functions of both the cop- 
ulative and disjunctive conjunctions in the Hebrew language ! 
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Are there any of the megalosauri, iguanodons, or mastodons 
of the new geology, that exceed the magnitude of such a con- 
junction? Vav has often been called a Proteus before, by 
many who found it difficult to trace out and recognize all its fea- 
tures ; but never before was I aware that this Proteus had be- 
come so large as to cover more ground than Typhoeus of old. 
‘But Michaelis’ we are told, ‘ gives it 37 different significations ; 
and Noldius upwards of 70.’ Be it so; any one who knows 
fully the fashion of Michaelis’ philology, will wonder that he 
stopped short of twice that number; and as for Noldius, this 
is quite a matter of moderation in him. Good father Schleus- 
ner has in like manner no less than 32 meanings for xa/, the 
corresponding Greek particle in the New Testament, besides 
another head of “hand raro abundat,” and another of “ inter- 
dum deficit.” Mr. Penn, therefore, does not stand quite alone 
in his philology. Examples of such unbounded license in mak- 
ing out meanings for words, and such undistinguishing descrip- 
tions of the use of words, may be found in many of the older 
critics, as often and as easily as the art of making gold among 
the old alchymists, or composing spells to drive away evil spir- 
its among the enchanters. And, by the by, they are entitled 
to about as much credit. 

Vav supplying the place of all the conjunctives and disjunc- 
tives of the Hebrew language! A singular people, indeed, 
the Jews must have been, to have coined so many other words 
as they have done, in order to designate the different lights and 
shades of these classes of words. The by-gone days of criti- 
cism might not have been astonished at such an assertion as 
that of Mr. Penn; but the present time will look on it as Prof. 
Sedgwick does upon his geological knowledge. 

Nor does the appeal to Rosenmueller’s authority convince 
us any better; who, it would seem, translates it by a word 
equivalent to the English afterwards. But who is the Rosen- 
mueller in question? Not (as Prof. H. seems here and through- 
out his essays to have supposed) Rosenmueller the Son, the 
recent and eminent Hebraist and critic, but Rosenmueller the 
Father, who wrote easy, flowing, moderate, although useful notes 
on the New Testament, and speculated on Antiquissima Tel- 
luris Historia ; a scholar in Hebrew, I may add, from whom 
posteaquam as a translation of 1 would not be unexpected. 

One thing however can be said with truth respecting Gen. 
1: 2, viz., that of course it relates what took place in the order 
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of time, after the act of creation related in the first verse. 
The general sense of the verse would not be materially injured 
by translating it thus: Afterwards the earth was without form, 
etc. But to make out such a sense from ) , which here is sim- 
ply the sign of connection between the first and second verse, 
would be no small departure from the plain and obvious princi- 
ples of Hebrew grammar and lexicography. 
ond all doubt, the earth must first exist as to its constitu- 
ent materials, before a waste and desolate condition of it could 
exist. Gen. 1: 1 asserts the first; Gen. 1: 2 the second. But 
what is the waste and desolate condition described by the »-n 
ari31 of the Hebrew? 
he word 47im is by no means an unfrequent one, and seems 
to be so plain as to its meaning, and withal so uniform, as scarce- 
ly to admit of a doubt concerning it. It comes from the obso- 
lete root sm, Chald. xn, which signifies to be waste or desert 
(vastus, desertus fuit). The Arabic also has "7m, vacuus, emp- 
a. Hence, in all the cases where it appears in the Hebrew 
ible, it designates waste, desert, inanity, i. e. something which 
is entirely void of any fruit, production, ornament, furniture, 
buildings, etc., according to the nature of the thing to which it 
is applied. ‘Thus when predicated of a city, it designates the 
destruction or ruinous state of it; e. g. Is. 24: 10, city of 37N, 
i. e. of waste, i. q. wasted or desolated city. It is applied to 
empty space, e. g. Job 24: 7, “* He stretches out the north over 
win,” i.e. empty space. It designates the nothingness or ni- 
hility of idols tee a 1 Sam. 12: 31 (bis). It is applied also to 
the makers of idols, in Is. 44:9. It designates mere nthility, 
in Is. 40: 17 (parallel with 7°" and Dx) ; and so in Is. 40: 23. 
41: 29. 29:21. 49:4. It is applied also to a pathless desert, 
destitute of all vegetation, water, etc. ; e. g. Job 6: 18. Deut. 
32: 10. Job 12: 24. Ps. 107: 40. It also means frustra, i. e. 
in vain, for nothing, for no cause or reason; e. g. Is. 45: 18, 
19 


These are all the cases where 1mis employed in the He- 
brew Scriptures, except when it is joined with 9713, as in Gen. 1: 
2. In such a case, the two words united express in a most in- 
tense manner the idea of a desolate and waste condition. ‘The 
word 1%2 comes from a root that is obsolete in Hebrew, viz. 


Ef 
7772 ; but the Arabic ¢5@) (73) has preserved the root, and 
this has the sense of vacuus et inanis fuit ; which is almost the 
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same that "7m (the root of sim) means. In this way it is 
made plain, that ‘72 means emptiness, inanity. It is used but 
three times in the Bible, and then always as joined with 177, 
in order to make out an intense expression by thus uniting two 
words together that are synonymous, or nearly so. Thus in 
Is. 34: 11 it is said of Idumea, that ‘ the line of 17m [waste] 
shall be stretched out over it, and the stones of .7in,’’ i. e. the 
plummet of emptiness. ‘The prophet thus represents Idumea 
as measured out with line and plummet for total and entire de- 
struction. So in Jer. 4: 24, “1 beheld the earth, and lo! it 
it was 153) arin,’ i.e. like its original, chaotic, waste, and 
desolate condition. So the sequel shews. ‘He beheld no 
man; the birds of heaven were all fled; the fruitful place was 
a wilderness; the cities were laid waste; and the Lord said, 
The whole land shall be desolate.’ 

If now there are any words in the Hebrew language which 
are capable of expressing a state completely waste and void, 
desolate as to any production, ornament, fruit, buildings, inhab- 
itants, organized or animated beings, etc., the words 172) 157 
are the very ones. It was impossible that Moses should have 
described more strongly the chaotic and desolate state, that fol- 
lowed the original creation, and preceded the forming and fash- 
ioning of the elementary matter in various ways and the filling 
of the earth with organized and animated beings. 

It is in vain to contend against this view of the subject. Not 
only the language itself confirms it, but all the sequel of the 
narrative does the same. Prof. H. tells us, that ‘all the ele- 
mentary principles of matter already existed and were at work, 
and that this chaos was not an absolute and real one, but only a 
comparative one.’ Yet after allowing that some of the chemi- 
cal affinities may have existed, and gravitation, and (for ought 
we know) have‘been at work ; yet there was no light nor heat, 
(for the 718 which God created on the first day, seems to de- 
signate both these; and in fact they are almost inseparably 
connected together in nature). What then could a world with- 
out light or heat, without sun or moon, without dry land and 
without any principle as yet of actual productiveness—what 
could such a world do towards furnishing the unnumbered 
myriads of organized and animated beings, which geologists 
find, or suppose they find, in the secondary and tertiary rocks 
and strata? This question is absolutely and finally decisive 
of the whole matter, unless we can shew, that this chaotic 
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state was merely that which succeeded some catastrophe of our 
world, and preceded the fitting it up for its present races of 
inhabitants. 

Nothing can be more destitute of any scriptural basis, how- 
ever, than such a theory as this. Geologists tell us, that some 
two, three, or four (for they are not agreed how many), catas- 
trophes came upon our world, before the diluvian one in the 
time of Noah, of which Moses has taken such special notice. 
At one time the world must have been burst all in pieces, as it 
were, and blown up by volcanic processes in its interior, which 
broke up in unnumbered localities the strata of rocks that had 
been deposited over the surface of the globe by some preced- 
ing cataclysms, protruded some of these on the top of others, 
lifted up some masses at all possible angles of elevation, and 
hoisted up others on the top of the masses heaved up from be- 
neath. Besides all this destruction or breaking up of the reg- 
ular strata formed by diluvial deposit, the volcanic explosions 
heaved up the everlasting mountains, the primitive rocks for- 
med in the depths of the ocean by more than Vulcanic forges, 
and smelted in furnaces that reached from the arctic circle to 
cape Horn, and from Cilicia in Asia Minor to the Pacific Ocean 
that washes the eastern shores of the “celestial empire.” Vol- 


canoes that could heave up the a and the Andes, the 


Taurus and Caucasus ridges and the Himmala group, with 
others of like character, must have been serious ones indeed. 

But not to approach the less grave ; I have to ask, how, in 
the midst of all these successive catastrophes of the earth, it 
fared with the celestial worlds, the sun, and moon, and stars? 
Were they also blown up, or covered with profound and ter- 
rific cataclysms ? It may be so; but not a word of all this is 
to be found in the Bible. Nay so far are we from such a sup- 
postion on the part of him who wrote Gen. I., that he repre- 
sents the sun, moon, and stars, as coming into existence as lu- 
minaries only on the fourth day of the creation. Prof. H. 
thinks that the sacred writer speaks (in Gen. 1: 14—18), mere- 
ly of “assigning to the heavenly bodies their offices on that 
day ;” and Hensler, the German speculator on this subject, 
supposes, that the sun and moon and stars were all made on 
the first day, but that the fog and mist from the earth which had 
newly emerged from the ocean were so intense, that none of 
them came to shine out clearly earlier than the fourth day. 

Of all this, however, Moses has given no intimation. His 
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narrative, as it seems to me, does not admit of such an inter- 
pretation. ‘The whole matter, as it lies before us in the record, 
is very simple. In the beginning, i. e. first of all, or that which 
commenced the process of creation, was the bringing into ex- 
istence the material elements out of which the heavens and the 
earth were afterwards constructed and adorned. Then follow- 
ed the chaotic state, at least of the earth’s elements ; and can 
we doubt that the same was the case with the elements of the 
heavenly bodies too? inasmuch as it was not until the fourth 
day that they were arranged, and reduced to order, and applied 
to their uses. It was with them as with the earth ; the chaotic 
preceded the arranged and well-ordered condition. On the 
first day, i, e. the beginning of the first part of the light-season, 
the element of light, and no doubt of heat (for “i8 means 
light and heat), was created. ‘The God of nature has so united 
these, that heat can scarcely ever be fully developed without 
manifesting that light attends it; or light scarcely ever devel- 
oped, unless attended by heat. ‘These two principles, more- 
over, are now well known to enter into the composition (I be- 
lieve we may almost confidently say) of all, or nearly all, 
bodies. They are each known to existin a latent state. ‘That 
light is latent, is as well capable of demonstration as that heat 
is latent. All the powers of matter, all its properties and affin- 
ities, are beyond a question modified by the presence of light 
or heat, in the developed or the latent state. Electricity, gal- 
vanic power, magnetic action, are all probably modifications of 
the action of these elements, or at any rate, these are inti- 
mately connected with them. ‘To what an extent chemical 
affinities may depend on their separate, combined, or modified 
action, it is beyond the bounds of human reason in the present 
state of the sciences to determine. 

If the reader has any difficulty in conceiving how light could 
exist or be created, before the sun and stars were arranged in 
their present order, it must be only because he is unacquainted 
with the present state of science in regard to this element. 
Even before the time of Newton, the famous Des Cartes sug- 
gested, that light might be a subtle fluid diffused through the 
universe, which was acted upon and rendered palpable by the 
presence of the sun, when above the horizon, rather than flow- 
ed from that body. In Newton’s life-time, Dr. Hooke and Huy- 
gens urged the theory of Des Cartes. Euler again revived it. 
Dr. Young adopted it, with very scientific illustrations ; and 
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since his time, Dufresnel, A. L. Cauchy,.M. Pouillet, Sharon 
Turner, and many others, with some slight modifications have 
embraced and defended it. It bids fair soon to become the 
general belief of philosophers. Yet, certain as it is that there 
is latent light in every part of matter, and much light that never 
can be said to proceed from the sun, yet that his beams have a 
cheering, warming, quickening, and life-giving influence, there 
ean be no doubt. ‘The presence of the sun is necessary to 
vegetation ; and to animal vigour if not life. It matters not 
whether the light that appears to flow from the sun actually ra- 
diates from him, or whether his presence above the horizon oc- 
easions all the present phenomena of light. Philosophers may 
dispute about this; but the beneficence of God is. altogether 
conspicuous in providing for our world a sun, whether he radi- 
ates light, or otherwise causes a development of it. One oth- 
er thing is equally plain and true, as facts now abundantly 
shew, viz. that light and heat in a Jatent state, and in some cases 
in a developed state, exist in all parts of our world, and doubt- 
less of other worlds, separately from any present proveable or 
even probable influence of the sun. e reader who wishes 
for a popular, but still an able, lucid, and satisfactory account 
¢ this, may read the ¢hird letter in Turner’s Sacred History, 
ol. I. 

It has been disputed whether light and heat are material sub- 
stances. But as they can be absorbed, refracted, reflected, 
and radiated, if they are not material, they are at least modifi- 
cations of what is material, they possess attributes which are 
kindred to those of matter. But the discussion of this is not 
important to our present purpose. It is sufficient to remark, 
that light and heat seem to be a kind of anima mundi, when 
considered in a philosophical point of view. They are so ten- 
uous and subtile as to leave the question doubtful whether they 
are actually to be classed with material substances; yet do 
they, or at least one of them, belong more or less to the compo- 
sition of all material bodies ; and with all this subtilty, this spir- 
ituality (as it were), they are agents that can be employed so as 
to change the face of heaven and earth, and complete almost all 
the processes by which the laws of nature are carried into exe- 
cution. Had Pilato understood this subject, he might have writ- 
ten of the yyy xdopxov much more significantly and intelligibly 
than he has now done. 

Is it mere imagination in me, when I say, that the account of 
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the world’s formation bears an analogy to the account of the 
creation of man? God first formed his body out of the dust 
of the ground; then he breathed into the lifeless mass the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul. And the like to 
this happened as to the material world at Jarge, or (in all prob- 
ability) the material universe. In the beginning God created 
the grosser substance of which the worlds celestial and materi- 
al consist. ‘Then to this chaotic and as it were inanimate and 
unproductive mass, he added light and heat, the soul as it were 
of the material universe. The Spirit of God which moved up- 
on the waters, i. e. brooded over them as it were ( R779 in- 
cubated), did not move in vain. He prepared them for the 
great event that was to follow—the creation of light and heat. 
These new guests were to be received and welcomed by the 
chaotic mass, on which darkness more than Egyptian had rest- 
ed, and where wild disorder and desolation reigned. God said, 
Let there be light, and all was cheerful and peaceful and re- 
duced to order. ‘Then follow, in natural succession, the per- 
fecting of the work thus begun. All was now in readiness to 
proceed. ‘The atmosphere is created on the second day ; for 
this was necessary to animal and vegetable life. ‘The dry land 
is next called forth, and covered with herbs and fruit trees. 
Vegetables are thus provided for animals before they are formed. 
The celestial firmament, orderly and stated light and heat as oc- 
casioned by the heavenly bodies, come next, in order to prepare 
for the growth and maturity of fruits and plants. If the reader 
is disposed to ask: Why were not the heavenly luminaries 
made before the creation of the plants and fruit trees? It may 
be difficult to answer the question, why the Creator preferred 
this arrangement to the other; and we need not undertake to 
do so. It is enough to say, that light and heat already existed ; 
for these had been created the first day. Plants did not, accord- 
ing to the first arrangement of all, absolutely need solar light. 
But even if we put this entirely out of account, it will be seen, 
that the very next day after the creation of the herbal and the 
dendral world, the luminaries of the skies were pouring their 
beams down upon them. Thus there was a specific natural 
object to be accomplished by the Creator, by that which took 
place on the fourth day. 

‘ But why sun, moon, and stars? If light and heat, day and 
night, already existed, or had existed, then were they provided for; 
and the sun and all the celestial bodies might be dispensed with, 
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so far as it respectsthe earth. Light and heat might exist with- 
out them; and day and night were as regular before the sun 
shone, if Moses is to be credited, as they were after he appear- 
ed in his full strength and in his apparent diurnal revolutions.’ 

So may: many of my readers naturally exclaim ; and I must 
try to remove their difficulties before I proceed in the remarks 
I was about to make. Many of them, possibly, have been not 
a little perplexed, even to divine how there could have been 
three days and nights before the heavenly luminaries were ar- 
ranged. 

The removal of doubts on this subject seems now to be less 
difficult than formerly, when the nature of light and heat, and 
the phenomena of the heavens, were much less understood than 
at present. ‘That light could exist, and did exist, and does ex- 
ist, independently of the sun, we can no longer doubt. Who 
does not know that astronomers have not only discovered lu- 
minous regions in the heavens, but that some of these have been 
observed to be gradually contracting themselves, and growing 
as it were into fixed stars, i. e. suns, perhaps, of other systems 
of worlds. Even the comets that beled to our solar system 


seem to be undergoing contraction and solidification. One of 


the comets whose course is limited within the orbit of Jupiter, 
as calculated by Encke, seems to be without any nucleus, or 
any regular or well defined form. Stars are seen through it ; 
its figure is somewhat circular, and it has no tail. Can he, 
who even now continues thus to dispose of the celestial lumina- 
ries and light, have been wanting in power, when he was put- 
ting forth his highest and all creative and dispositive energies, 
to make day and night to the earth without the aid of the pres- 
ent celestial luminaries? Even if the exertion of his special 
power in making alternations of light and darkness be doubted 
or denied ; what hinders us from supposing that from the very 
first the earth had its diurnal motion around its axis, and that 
luminous celestial phenomena, like those which astronomy now 
discovers, imparted to it the light of the first three days? He 
who can doubt this, or find any serious difficulty in it, must, to 
be consistent with himself, doubt whether God could say, Let 
light be, and light spring into existence. Amid a world of as- 
tounding wonders, like those of the creation, why should we 
be stumbled at a small exertion of divine power and skill, anal- 
ogous even to what astronomers now see with telescopic vis- 
ion, if not with the naked eye? 
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Enough for this. * But why must the sun and moon and stars 
be introduced at all” Not, 1 answer, in order simply to make 
day and night. Other purposes were to be subserved by them. 
These were also “ to mark seasons, and times, and years ;” Gen. 
6:14. The constitution of these as luminaries in their respec- 
tive orbits and places, was a new thing, a new arrangement of 
the Maker of heaven and earth. Light existed before ; but 
luminaries, with regular circles of movement which would 
measure times and seasons, did not yet exist. ‘That the orbi- 
cular motion of the heavenly bodies existed from the day in 
which their gross material was created, i. e. from the first day 
or the beginning, has been sometimes assumed ; but it cannot 
be proved, nor does it seem to be very probable, so far as the 
Mosaic account is concerned. At any rate, the revolution of 
the heavenly bodies through space, as luminaries, did not exist 
until the fourth day. 

Whether the light that shone from above upon the earth, 
during the three first days of creation, was contracted and then 
united with the sun and other celestial bodies, is a question that 
cannot be determined by philosophy or philology. It seems 
quite probable that such was the case. When God is spoken 
of as making the heavenly luminaries, Moses does not say N72, 
he says wy (Gen. 1: 16); this last word is generally and ha- 
bitually employed in Gen. I. to designate the secondary act of 
creating, if I may so speak, in distinction from the first or ori- 
ginal one. 

Prof. H. has quoted Hensler, Penn, and Rosenmueller [the 
father), in order to shew that the Hebrew of Gen. 1: 14 seq. 
may be and should be translated, Let lights be for distinguish- 
ing day and night, etc. The object of this criticism is to show 
that the sun and other heavenly bodies may have existed from 
the very first as luminous bodies; but that now, i. e. on the 
fourth day, a new office was assigned to them, viz. that of dis- 
tinguishing between day and night, between times and seasons 
and years. 

My first answer to all this is, that Prof. H. himself supposes 
all mattér from the very first to have been endowed with the 
same qualities which it now possesses, and that all the processes 
in nature, connected with the development of these qualities, 
immediately commenced their operation ; No. 20, p. 318. Of 
course, then, the sun not only caused the three first days, but it 
was just as much in the way of making “ the seasons and times 
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and years,” as it was after the fourth day’s work was finished. 
What was accomplished on the fourth day, therefore, by the 
Maker of heaven and earth, I am unable to see, if the ground 
which he takes is stable. 

But I have other reasons for rejecting this interpretation. 
The Hebrew ninky ‘7, Let luminaries be, i i. €. exist, Can no 
more be rightly interpreted as Hensler, the elder Rosenmueller, 
and others interpret it, than "ik ‘17, Let there be light, can be 
interpreted in the like way. The one is the same as the other, 
to all intents and ee. The object of the writer is evi- 
dently the same. e context shews this beyond any rational 
doubt. In the first part of v. 14 God says: Let there be lu- 
minaries ; in the last part of the very same verse he says (de- 
signating the purposes for which they were so constituted) : 
Let them be ror luminaries (n75x%>, not as in the first part 
of the verse rim), in the firmament of heaven, to give light 
upon the earth, etc. Now what else would this last declara- 
tion be, if the critics above named are in the right, but a simple 
agere actum, the saying over again, totidem i what had the 
moment before been said ? 

But there are other reasons against the proposed oe 
tion, in the sequel. Vs. 16 and 17 tell us first of the making, 
then of the disposal of the luminaries in question. First God 
made them, "1; and he made them in order to rule the day, 
etc. Then, secondly, “God placed them (ren) i in the firma- 
ment of heaven, in order to give light, etc.” Here are two dis- 
tinct, separate, and sequential actions, the making the lumina- 
ries, and then the disposing of them so as to fulfil the purposes 
for which they were made. The writer has rendered his mean- 
ing so plain, that we have no room to doubt. 

It needs, indeed, a nice perception of the laws of Hebrew 
idiom, in order to distinguish the first rinika m*, let there be 
luminaries, and the second N71NN2> 1°, and let them be for 
lights. But to one who does know the niceties of Hebrew idi- 
om, nothing is plainer than the distinction. In the first, 7 
rinika, there is the apocopate Future of the verb "771 (to be), 
used in an Imperative way; and a is specially to be noti- 
ced) used in the singular number, al h the noun that fol- 
lows (nm™&) is of the plural number. This idiom resembles 
the French il y a des hommes, or qu’ il y ait des lumieres, or 
the English let, there be luminaries ; although the latter lan- 
guage does not distinguish the verb de as of the singular number, 
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while the former does. And thus in the Hebrew, ‘7% is sin- 
gular ; but in m7ix~> 3°11, the verb 177 is of the third person 
plural. In respect to the former phrases, Rosenmueller [the 
son] says: Sit lumina, q. d. ewistat res, nempe luminaria ; 
qua ratione semper exponendae sunt hujuscemodi locutiones 
ellipticae, vulgo pro anomalis habitae, quibus verbum cum nomine 
diversi generis et numeri conjungitur; i. e. “the meaning of 
nak wi is, Let there be luminaries, q. d. let something exist, 
viz. the luminaries ; in which way elliptical phrases of this kind 
are always to be explained, which are usually deemed to be 
anomalous, since the verb is joined with a noun of different 
number and gender.” 

So thought and spoke the Rosenmueller, whose opinion on 
a subject of Hebrew idiom is always entitled to respectful con- 
sideration, and whose judgment in a matter like that before us, 
was hardly exposed to important error. I cannot doubt that he 
is here in the right; and that no other translation of Gen. 1: 16 
would ever have been thought of, had it not been for the real 
or supposed necessities of geology. 

Let us now return from this apparently long digression to the 
consideration of the great question raised on p. 63, respeeting the 
chaotic state of the earth as described in Gen. 1:2, viz. whether 
it was only a ruinous condition of the earth which preceded the 
fitting it up anew for its present race of inhabitants, and suc- 
ceeded other stages of its existence as the abode of organized 
animal and vegetable beings. Our digression has been for the 
purpose of finding means more effectually to make progress to- 
ward our ultimate resting place in regard to this question. 

We have seen that the very substances of light and heat are 
represented by Moses as being created after the 1533) 155M state, 
i. e. the chaotic condition of the earth. Three days after this 
the luminaries of the skies were constituted in their present 
form, and placed in their present order. If then, as Prof. H. 
and many other geologists suppose, there were many hundreds 
and thousands of ages of vegetation and animal life upon the 
earth, previous to the creation of the six days, then, so far as I 
can see, and surely so far as the Bible is concerned, we are left 
to suppose, that all these must have been without light, or heat, 
or sun, moon, and stars. All the wonders of the Mosaic histo- 
ry, then, sink into insignificance compared with this. Vegeta- 
tion and animal life for ten thousand times ten thousand ages ; 
without light or heat-or air! The modern sciences of botany 
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and zoology teach us, indeed, that all these agents are absolute- 
ly indispensable to organic life; but why should we listen 
to these rather than to the fossiliferous strata—the beds of 
sand-stone and lime-stone and coal? Prof. Sedgwick looks 
down, no doubt, with contempt upon the man who can 
doubt the evidence which “ the solid ilo of the globe” 
places before him, and frowns away the humble doubter in 
a series of miraculous productions, whose manner and period 
of existence reduce to insignificance in comparison with them 
the most extravagant tales in all the Hindoo mythology. 

There is no way to meet this difficulty, consistently with the 
Mosaic record, except by shewing that the catastrophe which 
reduced the earth to chaos, extinguished the luminaries of the 
skies also, quenched all the caloric of the universe, and annihi- 
lated the atmosphere which surrounded the globe. All these 
were part or parcel of the six days’ creations. So much lies on 
the very surface of the sacred record. If animal and vegetable 
beings, then, existed before the time when God said, Let there 
be light, they either existed without light and heat and air, or 
else light and heat and air were destroyed by the cataclysm or 
volcanic eruption which reduced the earth to.a 1773) 95M state. 
But how could a volcanic eruption destroy heat? Or how 
could a cataclysm destroy light and air? Yea, let it destroy all 
these in the earth beneath, how could it extinguish light and 
heat in the heavens above ? 

I may go further and say, that Prof. H’s mode of construing 
Gen. 1: 16, viz., Let the isinneine be for making the seasons 
and times, eic., does not help his cause at all. We are still 
thrown back upon the first day, when ght and heat were 
brought into existence. This time followed his interminable ages 
of vegetable and animal existence, when the fossiliferous rocks 
were formed. The Noachic flood, as he thinks, exhibits only a 
few and faint traces here and there of the ruins which it occasion- 
ed, and these are all on the earth’s upper strata. The ancient 
light and heat and atmosphere, then, were all annihilated by 
cataclysms or volcanoes which took place before God re-created 
these elements on the first and second day! Does such a po- 
sition as this, now, quiet our inquisitive solicitude as to the won- 
ders of creation, or help to stop the mouth of jeering skeptics ? 

What matters it, moreover, that divines, as well as geologists 
have sought for such an interpretation of Gen. J, as would re- 
concile it with some of the positions of modern geology which 
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they were inclined to admit? The question whether a spice is 
left, in the account of the chaotic state, which is indefinite, and 
sufficient therefore to cover all the ground which geologists de- 
mand, does not depend on assertion, nor op the theories of ge- 
ology, nor on the supposed imperious demands of this science 
for the allowance of such a space—but it depends on the plain 
and obvious principles of Hebrew philology and interpretation. 
To these we may make the appeal, without any doubt or fear 
whether our principle is wrong. In the application of it we 
are indeed exposed to error. But if the narration of Moses— 
his designed object in Gen. I.—cannot be ascertained and made 
clear, then I must despair of ever interpreting, with any tolera- 
ble degree of confidence, any portion of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and come after all to the execrable position of father Simon. 

Whatis the spontaneous impression of every unprejudiced read- 
er of this chapter, who has never mingled in disputes, and is even 
ignorant of them? Is it that Moses is merely describing a renova- 
tion of the earth, after a universal wreck by a deluge or by earth- 
quakes? Would he ever get the impression that light and heat 
and air had already existed before for myriads of ages, and been 
in full operation on the earth in the production and nutrition of 
plants and animals? Never—never. It would seem, then, 
that some other theory brought in upon the Bible should teach 
him this, before he would ever suspect it. ‘ Moses,’ he would 
naturally think and say, ‘is describing to us the first origin of 
all things, the rise of “ heaven and earth and all that therein 
is;” he is presenting to us that God, who, as original Creator, 
demands the homage of all the creatures whom his power has 
formed or his bounty sustains.’ 

But I may now go a step further. There is plain evidence 
in the context, and in the writings of Moses, that he considered 
all which he relates to have been done in Gen. I., as DONE WITH- 
IN THE COMPASS OF SIX DAYS. 

What is the meaning of the declaration, that the evening and 
the morning were the first day? It is impossible here to take 
the obvious sense of the passage in any other way, than that 
the writer compared the alternate periods of light and darkness 
which made up the first day of the creation, with the same pe- 
riods which made up a day when he wrote. His readers could 
have no understanding at all of his meaning thus definitely ex- 
pressed, except they made the comparison as just stated, and 
employed it to interpret the narration. I have more to say 
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about this meaning of the word day in the sequel; but this may 
suffice for the present. Assuming, then, as Prof. H. himself 
poe that the measure of a common and natural day is meant, 

ask: What then constituted the night which preceded the 
first day? For that the night which belonged to that day did 
precede it, appears every where from the repeated declarations 
of the writer, and from the well-known order of celebrating the 
Sabbath, under the Jewish dispensation. What then constitu- 
ted the first evening ? Nothing is left in the record, but the 
time when the chaotic state of the earth existed. What says 
the writer? “The earth was empty and desolate, and dark- 
ness (‘Jwjm) was upon the face of the abyss” (Dimm). What 
was this darkness called? It was called naght or evening. So 
the fifth verse informs us. Was it the darkness, then, that fol- 
lowed the light-season of the first day? No—‘‘ the evening 
and the morning were the first day.” Here then are the my- 
riads of ages in which weeds 80 feet in length, lizards longer 
than the anaconda, mastodons, iguanodons, and crocodiles larg- 
er than whales—monstra ingentia, horrenda, 1 might add (if 
it did not spoil the poetry) quibus lumina adempta, flourished 
and pampered in their inglorious sloth! A night of twelve 
hours for all this ! 

The Bible gives no more. Moses tells us expressly, in Ex. 
20: 11, that ‘in six days God made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and all that is in THEM; and then he rested on the seventh 
day.” According to Prof. H. and others, God made the heav- 
ens and the earth millions of ages before this, and rested during 
all that interval from his work ; and his work, as related in Gen. 
1:3-31, was only to refit the old building which bad lapsed. Mo- 
ses does not seem to have thought so. And in the very passage be- 
fore us, he plainly adverts to the fact which lies on the face of the 
narration in Gen. I., viz., the original creation and the subse- 
quent formations. ‘* God made heaven and earth and the sea ;” 
a usual periphrasis for the declaration that he made the universe. 
But what more? God made “all thatisintuem.” Here are 
the six days secondary creation, the adorning and furnishing 
the world that had been made. Can the case be plainer than 
this makes it? And all this as a reason, why Sabbath 
should be hallowed. 

But suppose now that thousands of ages had elapsed be- 
tween the greatest of all the Creator’s works, viz. the bringing 
the worlds into their first existence, and the secondary creation ; 
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how could Moses speak of merely the secondary and later rest 
from refitting and readorning the world, and pass in silence the 
greater rest from the most sublime of all the Maker’s doings? 
I cannot force my mind to admit the thought, because of its ev- 
ident incongruity. 

Prof. H. refers to Gen. 2:4, “in the day that the Lord 
God created the heavens and the earth,” as an example where 
we must give the language a liberal construction, in order to 
avoid a contradiction to chapter I., which asserts that in six days 
the creation was completed. But here he fails to discern the 
true idiom of the Hebrew language. Nothing is more com- 
mon than for it to employ the word 51° (day) to designate the 
simple or generic idea fof time, season. ‘This is by a synec- 
doche common to all languages, where a part is taken as a repre- 
sentative of the whole. To say, ‘in the day that the heavens 
and the earth were created,” is merely to say, ‘at the time 
when they were created.’ But if the word day is limited and 
defined by numeral adjectives, or by other adjunct explana- 
tory and definitive terms, then the whole case is changed, as 
we shall see in the sequel. 

Prof. H. himself concedes (No. 20. p. 326), that “the na- 
tural meaning of the words” is as I have stated it. I can not 
but think the critical reader at least will feel, that the passage 
is fairly susceptible of no other interpretation than such an one 
as I have given it. 

Nor will it afford any relief to the difficulty thrown in the way 
of the ante-chaotic existence of the world by Ex. 20: 11, to 
suggest that the word there rendered made, is 2 and not X72. 
Who does not know that "wz often means the same as 872? 
E. g. Gen. 1: 7. Ps. 96: 5. So the participle of this verb sig- 
nifies Maker ; Job 35: 10. 4:17. Is. 17: 7. 29: 11. Hos. 8: 
14. And so the word Mrz is often used in its secondary sense 
of making, as equivalent to &73 in the like sense; to which, in- 
deed, some of the above examples belong. Nothing, therefore, is 
gained on the side of geologists, by appealing to mivz in Ex. 
20: 11. 

We have done with chaos and night, after having sought in 
vain for the myriads of ages in them in which lizards and croc- 
odiles flourished. Let us come now to the day of creation, in 
which some geologists seem to place more confidence, and pro- 
fess to see clearer than in the night. 

We are told from many quarters, and from those to which, in 
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a scientifical respect, we should listen with great deference, that 
‘day may mean an indefinite period of time; that it often has 
this meaning ; and that it must have it in Gen. I., or else there 
is no room to form graywacke, and coal, and sand-stone, and 
other fossiliferous strata; which, inasmuch as they are actually 
formed, must have had some time in which they were formed ; 
and as they imbed myriads of organized animal and vegetable 
beings, there must have been some time also when these grew 
and flourished. Since the creation was completed, this could 
not be; for there has not been time enough scarcely to form a 
a single layer of the thickness that some groups of strata exhib- 
it. During the so-called six days of creation, then, there must 
have elapsed the countless ages of geological formations ; for 
before these, as there was neither light, nor heat, nor air, we can- 
not well imagine animal and vegetable life to have existed.’ 

To the law and the testimony then, | answer ; for we are not 
discussing now what geology has found out to be true, or guess- 
es to be true, but simply what Moses has written, and what he 
meant. Is the word day susceptible of comprehending Mr. 
Faber’s 36,000 years of creation; or the 600,000 years of 
McCulloch ; or the quadrillions of millions of others ; or the 
indefinite periods of a more cautious and less extravagant class 
of geologists? It is a question which may be as certaiuly and 
definitely settled by philology, as the meaning of “> or N72, 
or of almost any Hebrew word which can be named. 

First, then, | concede most fully that the Hebrew 55° (day) 
and p72" (days), specially the latter, may be and are employed, 
at times, in an indefinite, i. e. ina generic sense. As to the 
plural, days, this is so common, that no examples of it are 
needed ; nor would they be to our present purpose, inasmuch 
as the question before us respects only the singular form 54°, 
day. ‘The day in which God made the heavens and the earth ; 
the day it: which Israel came up out of Egypt; every thing in 
his day; your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; the 
day of the Lord, (meaning the time when he will inflict punish- 
ment) ; I must work while the day lasts; the day of Babylon 
—of Tyre—of Nineveh, etc.; the day of slaughter—of ven- 
geance—of retribution, etc., and many more like instances, prove 
beyond all reasonable contradiction, that by synecdoche the 
particular part of time which specifically extends to only one 
revolution of the earth around its axis, is here employed in a 
kind of generic or indefinite sense, and means the same thing, 
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or nearly the same, as time or season, Of this the intelligent 
and candid reader can entertain no doubts. 

But if this reader be also a critical one, he cannot fail to re- 
mark, that in all these and all such cases, to the word day is 
appended some phrase which is at once exegetical of its mean- 
ing. ‘Thus ‘the day in which God created the heavens and 
the earth,’ might of itself mean simply the day — day} when 
he brought them into existence ; but the sequel of the sentence 
adds, “every plant of the field ... every herb of the field,” 
ete., which shews that the second day, as well as the original 
creation, was meant to be included. So ‘the day in which Is- 
rael came up out of Egypt’ plainly means, not merely the first 
day when the Hebrews started upon their journey, but also the 
time which was spent in making their way to the promised land, 
as described in the early Jewish history. So ‘ the day of Baby- 
lon—Nineveh—Tyre, etc.,’ means the time when these cities 
should be visited with punishment and wasted. ‘The day of 
the Saviour, which Abraham saw and in which he rejoiced,’ 
means of course the period of time when he shewed himself in 
his incarnate state. And so of all the like instances. 

In all cases of this nature, it is quite plain that the adjunct 
explanatory words point the reader at once to the sense of the 
word day, and warn him that he is not to construe it in the de- 
finitive and limited sense which he otherwise would naturally 
assign to the word. No room then is here left for mistake. 

But such is far from being the case in Gen. I. On the con- 
trary, lest any possible doubt could be left in the mind of the 
reader, there are two definitive adjunct expressions, which ex- 
clude the philological possibility of construing the word indefi- 
nitely. First, the day consists of evening and morning. ‘To 
construe these figuratively, as some have done, involves, | 
might well say, an absurdity ; for evening would then indicate 
a time of gloom, distress, and wasting, and day a time of pros- 
perity, joy, and happiness. ll this is utterly foreign to the 
purpose of the writer. 

To construe evening and morning generically, i. e. to make 
it mean, as Hensler proposes, ‘ There were evenings and there 
were mornings,’ is utterly repugnant here to the object of the 
writer. Who in all the world could doubt, that after day and 
night began, there were evenings and there were mornings? 
And who could ever think of saying : ‘ There were evenings and 
there were mornings, day one? ("mx D1”). Did thousands of 
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evenings and mornings, then, constitute but one day? And what 
possible meaning can one day have, if employed in such a way 
as this? ‘To say that evenings and mornings constituted days, 
were intelligible and veritable ; but to say that they made one 
day, is doing a violence to common sense and to the usages of 
language, of which we should not suspect or accuse the great 
Jewish historian and legislator. 

In truth, nothing can be plainer than that Moses must have 
- referred in his own mind to the evenings and mornings that ex- 
isted when he wrote, in order to speak intelligibly. How else 
could he expect his readers to understand him? And how 
have the world, understood him, until a new interpretation has been 
lately proposed not by exegetical but by geological science ? 

But the definiteness and specific limits thus given to the days 
of creation, are not confined to what is designated by evening 
and morning. Numeral adjectives are also added, to make 
the specification as particular as it is in the power of human 
language to make it. The first day, the second day, the third 
day, etc., make it just as certain that ordinary days are meant, 
as it is when Peter says, that ‘one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day ;” 2 Pet. 3: 
9. Whatever might be said of the simple word day, unaccom- 
panied by definitive adjuncts, matters not to our present pur- 
pose. Here are such adjuncts ; and these, not in a single, but 
in a double form; the day is made up of evening and morning ; 
it is the first day, the second day, the third, etc. If both these 
definitives do not make it particular and specific, and limit it 
to the usual time, then I do not see how it is in the power of 
language to.do this. A different meaning from the usual one 
never could have been thought of, had not the stresses of geol- 
ogy imposed such an one upon the text. 

I have one remark more to make, which has often been 
made, but should find a place here. Moses directs that the 
Sabbath should be hallowed, “ because in siz days the Lord 
made heaven and earth and all that in themis.” But what 
meaning can be affixed to the words assigning the reason for 
keeping the Sabbath, in case day means an indefinite period in 
Gen. I.; or even in case it means thousands of years or ages? 
I am unable even to conjecture how the Jewish legislator could 
have spoken thus to the Hebrews, and have expected to be un- 
derstood, on any other ground than that the days of the creation 
were estimated as common days were. What would be the 
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logic in the appeal to the Jews, by saying : Sanctify the seventh 
day ; for in six wnmeasurable days God made the world and 
rested at the commencement of the seventh period? All those 
who were reluctant to keep the Sabbath might well reply to 
him: ‘ After six equal periods of immeasurable ages, we will 
begin on the seventh to do as you have required.’ And if 
analogy is to be reckoned on, (and surely it is the gist of the 
argument here), what objection could Moses make against the 
logic of this reply ? 

It is vain thus to urge our barque against wind and tide. 
What geology has to say we will listen to, and will examine and 
consider her testimony, when she has made out a consistent and 
credible one that will bear cross-questioning. But when we 
inquire simply and philologically what Moses said and testified 
and meant—we know of no rule which obliges us, nay of none 
which permits us, to accommodate his words to the deductions 
of a modern science, and especially of one, which (to use the 
language of an excellent observer of nature, Sharon Turner) is 
* yet in its babyhood.” 

It is of no avail to reply here and say, that ‘ when the Scrip- 
ture speaks of the sun as rising and setting, etc., we apply the 
deductions of modern science in order to shew what it means, 
or rather to point out what it does not mean.’ The two cases 
are not at all parallel. Every one sees, that to speak of the 
sun as rising and setting, is to describe in common parlance 
what appears optically, i.e. to our sensible view, as reality. 
Every one knows, that even now, after the Newtonian philoso- 
phy has been spread through the civilized world and has be- 
come triumphant every where, all the nations of Europe, yea 
the learned among them as well as the unlearned, continue ha- 
bitually to speak of the sun as rising and setting. ‘There is no 
deceit—no misleading—in the use of this language. Every 
one understands it to be the old phraseology, and one which is 
occasioned by optical phenomena. When God speaks to men, 
moreover, he employs such language as is in common use among 
them. In this way we account very readily and easily for it, 
that the Scriptures speak of the sun as rising and setting. It 
is no part of the sacred writers’ design, to teach us the scien- 
tific truths of astronomy. 

But the history of the creation is a different affair. In one 
respect, indeed, there is a resemblance. The same optical 
view is taken. The historian every where speaks as an: optical 
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observer stationed on a point of our world, and surveying from 
this the heavens and the earth, and speaking of them as seen in 
this manner by his bodily eye. The sun and moon and stars 
are servants of the earth, lighted up to garnish and to cheer it, 
and to be the guardians of its times and seasons. Other uses 
he knows not for them; certainly of other uses he does not 
speak. The distances, magnitudes, orbicular motions, gravita- 
ting powers, and projectile forces, of the planets and of the stars, 
are all out of the circle of his history, and probably beyond his 
knowledge. Inspiration does not make men omniscient. It 
does not teach them the scientific truths of astronomy, or 
chemistry, or botany, nor any science as such. Inspiration is 
concerned with teaching reltgious truths, and such facts or oc- 
currences as are connected immediately with illustrating them, 
or with impressing them on the mind. This is the object and 
extent of it; and to assume or suppose that it goes beyond this, 
is assigning a place to it which it was never designed to fill. 

While we readily concede, then, that the manner of the-nar- 
ration in Gen. I. is optical, i. e. such as would be naturally 
adopted by an optical observer, yet the things there related or 
described must be carefully separated from the manner of the 
narration. Most plainly it is the writer’s design to set forth 
the facts, that God was both the original and subsequent maker 
and disposer of all things in heaven and on earth ; that he per- 
formed this great work in the period of six days; that different 
parts of it were successively performed in an order established 
and decided upon by his own mind; and that one great, 
yea exceedingly important truth, respecting the order of 
the Sabbath and the obligation to celebrate it, is to be derived 
from the time and order in which the great work of creation 
was performed, and the rest enjoyed which was consequent upon 
this work. The exegesis of some geologists interferes substan- 
tially with this instruction. It annihilates the force of the ap- 
peal in the fourth commandment, or renders it absurd. Such 
interference, therefore, becomes a serious matter. The ques- 
tion whether we can admit it, becomes one which not only phi- 
lology should inquire about, but the precepts and sanctions of 
religion are concerned with it. Geologists will bear patiently 
with us, then, while we delay a little, and take time to express 
our doubts, whether what Moses has said can be so readily 
moulded. into a new form, and made to mean almost any thing 
at the will of him who moulds it. 
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I shall doubtless be met here by some, with remonstrances 
against such exegesis as | have proposed. ‘ You must leave us 
room,’ it will be said, ‘ to form our beds of coal and our lime- 
stone and our 60 miles thickness of sand-stone, as well as our 
gray wacke and many other stratiferous formations. Have this 
time we must; and if you will not concede it to us out of the 
Mosaic record, then we feel obliged to assume it independently 
of that. Of what use now is it to drive us over among the 
skeptics as to the statements of revelation? Allow indefinite 
ages before the first day of the present creation, and we can go 
on without annoyance ; or allow that the days of the creation 
designate merely an indefinite period, and then we can in a 
great measure extricate ourselves from severe embarrassment. 
Why do you wish now to interpret Scripture so as to make us 
skeptics ? 

Ido not. It is one of the last things that I should court. 
But, on the other hand, I have to ask, Where is the interpreter 
of Scripture to go for his maxims and rules in order to interpret 
an ancient writing? Is he to resort to a recent science, in or- 
der to explain what was written some 4000 years ago? ‘Then 
the state of modern Greece under the Turks may interpret the 
Iliad; and that of present Italy, the Eneid, or the works of 
Livy. But all must see that this will never do; and therefore 
philology cannot concede the right of geology to put a meaning 
on the words of Moses of which they are not fairly susceptible. 

Besides ; if philology were to be thus complaisant and yield- 
ing, and thus to form and fashion herself at the pleasure of ev- 
ery new science or mode of philosophizing, what confidence 
could be reposed in her stability or her verity? None at all. 
Her character would at once be ruined ; and the whole science 
of interpreting language would soon come to the plight in which 
father Simon represents all the words of the Hebrew language 
to be. It could never, with any certainty worthy of confidence, 
determine or decide any matter brought before its tribunal. It 
would become a judge partial, or vacillating, or cowardly, or 
one bribed by smiles or awed by threats. God forbid that such 
a character as this should ever be attached to the philology of 
the Scriptures ! 

I repeat it ; we have to inquire only what Moses did say and 
mean—not what present geologists may think that he ought to 
have said and meant. Even if geology could shew that Moses 
has committed errors in his narration, it matters not to our pres- 
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ent purpose. We inquire simply for his meaning. When we 
have obtained this, geologists may canvass, if they think best, 
the question whether he was in the right or in the wrong. This 
has nothing to do with the immediate business of an interpreter. 

Not a few geologists do in fact assume a very grave aspect, 
when the plain and obvious interpretation of Gen. I. is urged 
upon them, and seriously enter their caveat against this, as driv- 
ing them into skepticism. In this opinion they may be very 
sincere and honest ; but I do not feel that one should be much 
influenced in his investigations of the Scriptures by any such 
appeals in terrorem. ‘They have become too common, and 
been too often repeated, and too often shewn to be no formida- 
ble matters, to have any great influence over more enlightened 
and stable believers in the Bible. ‘They are commonly resort- 
ed to by such as would compel us, as it were, to believe with 
them. All religious partisans employ them. The Unitarian 
tells us that the land will be filled with skeptics, if the Bible is 
not so construed as to agree with the first and obvious princi- 
ples of right reason ; (which, of course, are the principles that he 
has adopted). ‘The Universalist tells us, that if we maintain the 
endless punishment of the wicked to be scriptural doctrine, we 
shall destroy all the credit due to the Scriptures. The advo- 
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warns us, that shipwreck is made of all faith in the divine word, 
unless this doctrine is fully admitted. His opponent is very 
prone to say, that if such a doctrine be admitted, all credit in 
revelation is at an end. And so with other partisans. The 
time was, moreover, when the stupendous ages of the Chinese 
history and astronomy were brought in upon European faith, 
and arrayed against it, in order to dash it upon the ground. 
Voltaire and bis compeers mocked at the limited age assigned 
to the world by the Mosaic records ; and appealed to the as- 
tronomical science of the “ celestial empire,” as palpably dis- 
proving it. Later still, the famous Zodiac at Dendera in Egypt 
was found, which assigned to the sun a place in the ecliptic 
that he could have had only some thousands of years before 
Moses allows the sun to have been created. Jubilee was kept 
by the infidel corps at Paris, when this was made known ; and 
all Europe was made to ring with the notes of triumph over the 
divine word. This is quite bash in.our memory ; and we cannot 
but think of it and reflect upon it, whenever we hear the ca- 
veats of some geologists. 
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But what now has become of the Chinese legends? They 
have quietly taken their places by the side of the grave histories of 
the deeds of Vishnu and Siva, or along with Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses and Palaephatus’ Incredibiha. Esop’s Fables are real- 
ities in comparison with them. And where too is the astronomy 
of the “ great and learned nation ?” Along with the mathematics 
of the New Zealanders. And the Zodiac—the famous Zodi- 
ac which afforded occular demonstration of the place that the 
sun occupied when it was constructed—what has become of 
this? It has shrunk down into a petty symbol of enchant- 
ment, devised by some wiseacre-astrologer, and affixed to a 
temple erected in the time of the Caesars ! 

So perishes in succession every thing that rises up and threat- 
ens the credit due to the divine word. So, I must believe, 
will perish at last every theory that contradicts the plain and 
simple words of Moses, in his history of creation. 

It isnot my intention to urge here grounds at any length, why 
I hesitate to adopt the results of recent geology. I am no geo- 
logist ; and it would be folly and arrogance for me to enter into 
competition, on the scientifical ground or practical part of this 
branch of philosophy, with those who have devoted their lives 
to it. Yet it may be allowed to a by-stander, st posset rectum 
dignoscere curvo, or even if he be one qui possit puteum fo- 
amve vitare, to suggest a few doubts as to the legitimacy and 
strength of some of the reasoning employed by most geologists, 
and to enter his protest, however feeble, against some of their 
extravagant positions. 

A word, in the first place, as to this last topic. Nothing is 
plainer than that all is yet conjecture and uncertainty among ge- 
ologists, as to the length of time since the earth was first created, 
and which was taken up in the formation of the beds of strata. 
Boubée, a recent able Parisian writer, makes the whole period 
at least 300,000 years. He even understands the matter so 
well that he designates four different periods for different for- 
mations ; the first was for the cooling of the earth from its state 
of incandescence, and this lasted 60,000 years, [warm weather 
it must once have truly been in these lower regions !] the second 
was for the growth of organized beings, plants, and aquatic ani- 
mals, and lasted 200,000 years ; the third produced animals, 
and also vegetables, and lasted 30,000 years; the fourth wit- 
nessed a universal deluge, after which man appeared, and this 
comprehends 8000 years. 
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But after all this, Monsieur Boubée is immeasurably outstrip- 
ped by the famous English McCulloch. The latter says, that 
200,000 years are the least period that can be allowed for the 
formation, of the beds of coal at Newcastle; and at least 
600,000 must be allowed to form the oldest strata of sandstone 
in Scotland, which are 3000 feet in depth. Not content with 
this, he sends the inquirer to the Apennines and the Jura moun- 
tains, and bids him compute for himself there. Nor is even 
this all; Prof. Pallas has found successive strata 60 miles in 
depth. ‘ Let the reader now compute,’ says our English phi- 
losopher. If he do, then he will find that the earth, according 
to McCulloch’s statement, is considerably more than sixty mil- 
lions of years old! Truly the planet we inhabit is venerable 
for age, ii for no other quality ! 

And how are the calculations of this sort made out? I will 
adduce a passage from no mean adept in all the natural scien- 
ces, who, after having spent a long lite in the earnest study and 
pursuit of them, seems to be in a much better state to judge 
fairly and candidly of the whole subject, than those enthusiastic 
men are who have some favorite theory to maintain. 


“ How illusory all such suppositions are, and therefore how un- 
worthy of the attention of rational men, is strongly shown by the 
circumstance which Cuvier notices. One author inferred from the 
appearances in the mines of Elba, that they had been worked 40,000 
years ago. Another, after examining the same thing, reduces this 
time to 5000 years. Thus the eyes and judgment of one saw, in the 
same natural circumstances, only what 5000 years could have accom- 
plished ; while those of the other inferred that 40,000 years were re- 
quisite to produce them, All the speculative conclusions of the ex- 
travagant duration of the earth, from the consideration of the nature 
and remains of its rocky beds and their organic fossils, are precisely 
of this character. The assumed period is made large or small, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the individual who theorizes upon them ; and 
yet what stronger demonstration can we bave that such conjectures 
have no real foundation atall, when very different periods are thought 
to be equally inferrible from the same phenomena? Such contrary 
deductions by men of abilities and science from the same natural facts, 
seem to me to be satisfactory evidence that these phenomena, though 
they truly mark the succession, give no evidence at all of the chrono- 
logy, of the deposites and formations.”—Sharon Turner’s Sacred 
History, Vol. II. p. 270. 


To all these and many more of the iike speculations, we 
have now to add the new edition of Lyell’s Principles of Ge- 
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ology, four volumes published during the current year, who holds 
the conspicuous place of President of the Geological Society of 
London. This work, as a eulogistic and somewhat able re- 
viewer in the London Quarterly for last April very gravely af- 
firms, “ will always form an epoch in the history of geology.” 
Perhaps it will do so. Epochs may be formed in a good many 
ways. When the Jews quitted Egypt and bent their way toward 
the land of Canaan, this made one epoch ; another was made, 
when Nebuchadnezzar burnt down to the ground their city and 
temple. Mr. Lyell’s epoch, one would think, might best be 
compared with the latter; for he has arrayed himself against 
the theory of all geologists, who, like Prof. H., hold to “ vague- 
ly-imagined revolutions, and convulsions, and deluges or cata- 
clysms,” as causes necessary to change the former face of the 
earth, to heave up the mountains, to break through and upheave 
and protrude the solid strata, and to imbed and destroy the 
muscles, and lizards, and gigantic weeds of the days of yore. 
With unsparing hand he has swept the board of the Cuviers, 
the De Lucs, the Bucklands, the McCullochs, and all of the 
like stamp, and shown that all their theories are mere dreamy 
phantasms. ‘ Inquiries,’’ says his reviewer, “ into causes were 
too often discountenanced ; and in short, a science of the his- 
tory of the globe had shrunk into little else than a barren de- 
scriptive arrangement of the rocks which coat our planet, their 
superficial extent, and relative superposition.” But now for 
the remedy. Mr. President Lyell has found how to cure 
the languishments of this favourite but mal-treated science. 
All that is needed is to suppose, that the same causes which 
are now operating on our globe, have always been in operation 
in the same manner and measure ; and this is enough to ac- 
count for all the phenomena which it exhibits. So certain is 
Mr. Lyell of his calculations, that he has given us a map even 
of the terra firma in Europe and other places, at the time when 
the tertiary formation of the rocks began. 

Mr. Lyell is said by his reviewer to have demonstrated, that 
the formations around Etna must have required an “ immense 
series of ages anterior to our historical periods, for their 
growth ;” and also that ‘no devastating wave of a diluvial 
character can be supposed to have swept over them, such as is 
assumed by some to have characterized the Noachian deluge.” 
Having thus made a “ new epoch” by disposing of most of the 
geologists of the present day, Mr. Lyell tells us at last, in re- 
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ference to the age of the earth, that “to assume that the evi- 
dence of the beginning or end of so vast a scheme as is com- 
prehended in the globe, with all its animate and inanimate con- 
tents, lies within the reach of our philosophical inquiries, or 
even of our speculations, appears to be inconsistent with a just 
estimate of the relations which subsist between the finite pow- 
ers of man and the attributes of an infinite and-eternal Being.” 
He had before tacitly set aside the authority of revelation to 
determine the beginning and end of the earth; and now he 
denies that philosophy is adequate even to speculate with 
probability upon it. ‘To this | could give my assent, when 
simply declared ; but the meaning of Mr. Lyell evidently is, 
that neither Scripture nor philosophy can do any thing towards 
disproving the affirmation that the earth is eternal. 

* What will come next in geology?’ is a question which one 
is at every turn compelled to ask. The latest edition of it brings 
us back, it seems,to the old heathen philosophy, viz. that the 
world is eternal ; or at least, that there can be nothing of weight 
alleged to shew the contrary. There is one comforting view, 
however, which we may take of this, viz., that since nothing can be 
worse, we may hope that the next revolution, which makes an- 
other epoch, will be somewhat for the better. 

Of such views as those of Pallas, McCulloch, Mons. Bou- 
bée, Pres. Lyell, so unharmonious, conjectural, in many re- 
spects directly opposite, and to my apprehension in some of 
their own parts self-contradictory, | can only say, but must say 
= emphasis too: Quodcunque mihi narras sic, incredulus 
odi. 

Thus much for agreement and certainty among geologists in 
regard to this whole subject. Next as to difficulties that ac- 
7 some modes of reasoning, prevalent among many of 

m. 

(1) It would seem, from the common position of most geol- 
ogists, to be certain that God did not originally create earth 
and water, with various rocks, mineral elements, etc., but only 
water and fire, with the infused elements contained in the for- 
mer, which by heat and by deposition formed first the primitive 
and then the stratified rocks, out of which all soil is formed by 
decomposition, detritus, etc., with the accession of such masses, 
etc., as would attach themselves to the rocks. Let us take 
the world, then, as it was after the alleged formation of the 
primitive rocks—and what was it? One vast solitude of noth- 
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ing but rocks and water and fire. From these all the subse- 
quent preparations for animal and vegetable life sprang ; and 
these were made, and could be made, only by the lapse of al- 
most interminable ages. 

Yet Moses does not seem thus to describe the operations of 
the Maker of heaven and earth. ‘ God said, Let the waters 
under the heaven be gathered together unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear.” Was this dry land nothing more than chrys- 
talized rocks? Let us hear what happened one day after this : 
“God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit.” Such is 
the order and succession of events in Moses. But geology as- 
serts, that what takes place now in the slow disintegration of 
rocks, etc., must have always taken place after the same analo- 
he and occupied the same proportion of time that it now does. 

f not, then all its conclusions are baseless, in regard to the 
length of time requisite to the formation of earth. But how can 
it be possible to shew, that when God made the world, he did 
not prepare it from the first for an abode of organized and ani- 
mated beings? So Moses thought and has averred; and it 
seems to me to be very much like calling in question the power 
and wisdom and skill of the Creator, to suppose that he should 
employ myriads of ages to bring the earth to a state in which it 
could support animated beings. 

(2) ‘The secondary and tertiary strata, which are fossiliferous, 
and whose formation, it is said, has taken up so many myriads 
of ages, present some serious difficulties to a bystander, who 
looks on more for inquiry than for the establishment of theory. 
Animals and vegetables without number, we are told, fill these 
strata on all sides. But what are they? Most of the animals 
in the lower strata are marine, and destitute of the power of 
locomotion, i. e. they are muscles and other testaceous sub- 
stances. ‘Then the animals and vegetables in the secondary 
strata are said to be entirely different from those in the third, 
and from any that are now existing. Even of the 6000 species 
of organized beings that are found in all the strata, not more 
than one tenth part are now found among living and known spe- 
cies ; so that there must have been several total destructions of 
all the plants and animals, and new creations of them again to 
occupy the earth. All this and much more of the like kind is 
proffered to us in the form of veritable facts; and the conclu- 
sion drawn from it is, that countless ages must have passed 
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away, and entirely new successions of organized beings have 
taken place, before the present races of organized beings were 
called into life. 

We are told in one place by Prof. H., that none of the pres- 
ent races of organic being could have been cotemporary with 
the fossilized ones, because of the great differences between the 
former and present state of temperature and condition. Yet in 
other places he tells us more than once, that some 600 of the 
present species of organized beings are found in a fossilized 
state. One is ready to ask: If 600 of our present species 
could exist in former days, what is there to shew that the rest 
could not? 

Nor can I forbear to testify my wonder, that Prof. H. and 
many other geologists lay down the position with unqualified as- 
sertion and undoubted confidence, that of the 6000 species of 
plants and animals that are fossil, only 600 of them have any 
corresponding species now extant. hen is it possible that this 


can be known? But a few years ago the laborious and inde- 
fatigable Loudon (Encyc. Gard. 250), supposed that the num- 
ber of plants might possibly amount to some 44,000; of which, 
however, only some 38,000 had been described. Now, if the 
authority of such a name as Herschell can give credit to the 


declaration, from 80,000 to 100,000 species are known. Hard- 
ly a decennium since, two enterprising naturalists, Drs. Ehren- 
berg and Hemprich, were sent out by the Royal Society of 
Berlin, to explore the Red Sea and the neighboring high-lands 
of Abyssinia. While they were out on this excursion, they paid a 
visit to mount Lebanon, where they discovered some 400 species 
of plants that were non-descripts among the botanists. With 
such facts as these staring us in the face, can we safely speak 
with positiveness about the fossil plants and animals, and aver 
that they have no counterparts among present existing species ? 
Who can aver with any kind of certainty, that even one half of 
the plants and animals that exist on our globe have been yet 
described ? 

Hear now what the M. de Serres, one of the most active and 
ve: geologists of the present day, has said (Geogn. 
Int. XIV.) on this subject. ‘In the middle of the forms which 
seem no longer to exist, we discover in a great number of them, 
SIMILITUDES to those which characterize our present races.” 

Again: ‘“‘ The number of species considered as lost ts di- 
minishing every day; while those of the fossil kind which are 
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analogous to our existing races, are continually augmenting, in 
proportion as we better know the various oe page of distant 
countries, and even of our own region;” /6.XV. And again ; 
“The species which we look upon as destroyed, do not differ 
more from those we. have and see, than those which live in 
New Holland, from the natives of our old continent ;” Jb. XV. 

With such facts in view, how can we lay down such princi- 
ples as Prof. H. and others have done, on the subject of fossils, 
as decided and established? Nothing can be further from es- 
tablishment. Every day is crumbling the fabric to dust. Four 
hundred non-descripts found on one single mountain! How ma- 
ny then in all the earth? And it is only when all have been 
compared with the fossils, that any safe and solid positions can 
be taken relative to this part of our subject. 

Prof. H. agrees fully, as do other Christian geologists, that 
the races of men all sprung from one common parent. How 
then will he account for the striking varieties in the Chinese, 
the Caucasian, the Malay, the African, and the Indian races ? 
Is the difference between multitudes of his 6000 fossil races 
and our present ones, greater or more striking, in most cases, 
than those between different portions of the human family? I 
trow not. Size is the most important particular of discrepance ; 
and this, the antediluvian climate and air will account for in a 
great measure, if not entirely. 

Reflect for a moment, what difference in the same vegetable 
or animal is made by transfer to another climate, air, soil, and 
other kinds of nutriment. All our varieties of the rose seem to 
have sprung from the simple wild briar or rose ; our potatoes 
from an insignificant and unhealthy wild plant; our wheat and 
rye, from wild grain of seemingly no worth ; our unnumbered 
varieties of delicious pears, apples, peaches, plumbs, etc., from 
wild and insipid fruit. The whole kingdom of nature is under- 
going perpetual variation in this way. There is no end of the 
species that any one plant will make, by the aid of climate, soil, 
air, cultivation, etc. How is it possible, then, to mark out with 
any certainty the essential difference alleged between fossil and 
and other plants? It is as evidently against the course of na- 
ture to do this, as it is against prudence to decide upon cases 
dependent on facts, when one half of the facts are not yet 
known or even examined. 

But in respect to the strata themselves, and the vegetables in 
them—what must a simple inquirer, conducted by the laws of 
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gravitation and the nature of fluids and a knowledge of the per- 
ishable nature of trees and plants, be led to think ? Tn the mighty 
deep which once rolled over the whole earth, was there such a 
difference of materials as made it deposit in one place strata of 
such different thicknesses and order from those that exist in 
other places? By what laws of fluids, moreover, have strata 
so exceedingly different in material and thickness, come to be 
deposited by the same boundless abyss, which had no rivers or 
streams or earth to modify from above its waters? In what part 
of the ocean has such a variety been constituted, by any action, 
that is known, since the great deluge? Some solution of this 
immense diversity in quantity and quality of sediment would 
seem to be necessary, in order to bring this matter into a more 
intelligible shape. 

But this is only a part—I might say a small part—of the diffi- 
culty. We are taught that it now takes thousands of years only 
to raise lakes or the ocean a few inches by deposit. Be it 
so. We will go back, then, and make some further inquiries. 
Here are monstrous trees, and vegetables from 30 to 80 feet in 
length, standing upright moreover, or nearly so, in some of these 
strata ; and yet, forsooth, the form of them is perfect through- 
out. Even the most delicate and fragile parts of plants and an- 
imals have been preserved. How then am I to put these things 
together? ‘Thousands of years to make a few inches of depos- 
it; and yet vegetables all the while surviving in a perfect state, 
and waiting to be encased in deposit, which perish in a few days, 
whether in the open air, or in water! Prof. H. speaks of those 
who believe in the formation of things in a perfect state at first, 
as holding to something that is worthy of the dark ages. But 
in what age of light does a vegetable 80 feet high preserve its 
texture long enough to be fossilized, while it takes 6000 years 
to make deposit enough around it to encase only a few inches of 
its height ? 

Here are incredtbilia exceeding all description, and beyond 
all explanation which I have seen, or which I can even itnagine. 
My humble capacity shrinks from before the comprehension of 
them. 

(3) But this not all. We are told that all geologists now 
agree, that coal is formed from vegetation of some kind or oth- 
er, and in a word, is only mineralized vegetation. Let it be 
so. But we may now inquire whether it is indeed true, that 
like causes produce like effects? And if so, how comes it about, 
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that coal is scarcely if ever formed, except between latitudes 
35° and 65°. Is not vegetation more abundant within the 
tropics than elsewhere? Are there no streams, rivulets, eddies, 
ponds, mountains, vallies, basins, there to receive detritus or 
alluvion, and to congregate the material for coal? Do the pow- 
ers of nature concerned in its formation limit their influence 
southward to the 35th degree of latitude? Or in lands where 
coal is found in abundance, as at Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, or 
at Newcastle in England—how comes such a mighty mass of 
vegetable alluvion to be collected, yea elevated upon mountains 
as at Pittsburg, and yet for hundreds of miles, and even thous- 
ands, in other parts of the country, no signs of coal are to be 
found, although the material to form it has ever been abundant 
beyond conception ? 

Or if coal was formed during the countless ages that pre- 
ceded the present epoch of the world, how came the causes 
which formed it from vegetables to cease, and why is not the 
process going on, in every favorable spot of the globe surround- 
ed by dense forests and boundless vegetation? Prof. H. in- 
sists that the powers of nature have always been operating as they 
now are. If so, why does he not point us to the like processes 
now, and shew us that in every eddying place of the mighty 
rivers of our country, where vegetable matter in quantities that 
exceed all human calculation has been deposited and collect- 
ing for thousands of ages, a stratum of coal has not even begun 
to be formed ? 

Prof. Sedgwick will probably smile contemptuously at the 
want of geological knowledge which these questions betray. 
And so he would if I were to ask a thousand more of the like 
kind ; which it were easy to do, every step that we advance. 
But still I am not the better satisfied with his theory, for all 
this. To my humble conception, strata and stratification and 
fossilization should ve represented so as not to contradict the 
primary laws of fluids and matter held in suspension by them 
and deposited ; and not to contradict the laws of vegetable and 
animal preservation; nor the principle that like causes must 
produce the like effects. Strata we can now find where we 
can trace alluvion ; but where is it going on, I might say in any 
perceptible manner, by the simple process of deposit from the 
contents of salt or fresh water? But, 

(4) We shall be told, in order to solve such difficulties as 
these, that ‘ causes were once in operation which now no more 
exist.’ 
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Yet this is the very thing to which Prof. H. now end then 
most strenuously objects. His ten thousand ages for stratifica- 
tion, is all built on the ground of processes analogical with the 
present course of nature ; otherwise the argument is destitute of 
any weight. My difficulty here is the want of consistency. At 
one time the state of things was so different in former ages, 
that neither the plants nor animals of the present day could have 
lived ; at another we find among them some 600 species of the 
present plants and animals. When the interminable ages of a 
stratum are to be made out, we are told how exceedingly slow 
this process goes on—a few inches in some centuries. But 
why may we not suppose that chemical affinities and action 
were once exceedingly different from what they are now; 
and that when that action was over, a new relative position and 
balance of the elements was introduced, which is more perma- 
nent and less changeable? Bring acid and alkali together, and 
see how long it takes the act of union to be accomplished. 
And when it is completed, is the material that results from it 
capable of the same action as the original elements of which it 
is composed? ‘Take an extinguished volcano, once sending out 
its lava over all subjacent regions. Why does the earth no lon- 
ger quake, and the smoke no more hide the face of heaven? 
Because the force is spent ; the agents are exhausted ; the ac- 
tion has therefore ceased. And so in regard to the deposit of 
the strata—a few days would be as good as thousands of 
ages for the accomplishment of this, on the supposition that it 
comes from secondary causes, and provided the agencies were 
in a prepared state for rapid and vehement action. 

‘ But the fossil plants and animals! What is to be done 
with them? In them is incontestable evidence that this process 
must have gone gradually on. Strata we may suppose to be 
the effect of rapid action. But the fossil organized beings in 
them must have had time to grow and flourish, and then to be 
imbedded. And besides all this, the different strata present 
races of organized beings which are altogether diverse.’ 

This, no doubt, is the strong hold of geologists who make 
the world nearly eternal. The argument from the strata them- 
selves, independently of this, amounts surely to nothing, unless 
we could ascertain, whether operating causes had always been 
the same as they now are. So have thought and said men, 
whose judgment is entitled to the most profound respect on 
such a subject. Cuvier (Prelim. Disc. p. 27) says: ‘“‘ We are 
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in the most absolute ignorance, respecting the causes which 
have occasioned the diversity in the substances of which strata 
are composed. We are unacquainted even with the agents 
which may have held some of them in solution ; and it is still 
disputed respecting several of them, whether-they owe their or- 
igin to the agency of fire or water.” 

To the like purpose De Luc : “ These strata, the formation 
of which has ENTIRELY CEASED, must have been the effects of 
primordial causes which no longer subsist ;” Lett. Geol. p. 72. 

What can be plainer common sense than this? If the like 
causes were now in existence and operation, as once existed, 
then the coal-formation would every where be going on where 
vegetable and mineral substances come in contact ; the stra- 
ta would be forming as of old; the rocks would be spring- 
ing into existence. New continents would be heaved up from 
the ocean, instead of some little specks of islands; and new 
Andes and Alleghanies, and Alps, and Tauruses, and Cauca- 
suses, and Himmalas, would be forming in the midst of the At- 
lantic and Pacific and great Southern oceans. Yet the ani- 
malculae that are employed in constructing coral reefs, seem to 
be almost the only agents in forming new islands, or new conti- 
nents (if indeed any such are formed). Why this mighty dif- 
ference between ages within the bounds of history and observa- 
tion, and ages that were not only beyond the flood, but beyond 
“ chaotic night?” Prof. H. reasons every where in order to 
prove the unmeasurable extent of the earth’s duration, from the 
analogies of causes now in operation. De Luc has placed 
the subject in its true light ; and thus has he compelled us, as it 
were, to abandon the whole of the argument in question. If 
it be true that like causes produce like effects, then it must be 
true, that the former causes of stratification, etc., have long 
since ceased ; and the insignificant resemblances of it in Deltas 
and eddying places, etc., which are now presented to our no- 
tice, do not serve at all to throw light on what was universal 
and of a tenor so entirely diverse as is that of the solid strata of 
the globe. How, in circumstances like these, we can put confi- 
dence in analogical arguments on the subject of stratification, I 
am not able to see. 

To the same purpose speaks Daubuisson, B. I. p. 352. He 
says respecting stratification: ‘‘ The nature of this cause, and 
the manner in which it acted, are, most likely, a removed 
Jrom our knowledge. No effect of the same kind is ever now 
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roduced.. . . Its circumstances and its laws still remain a pro- 
lem to be resolved.” 

Yet, if I understand Prof. H., he speaks as though every 
thing went on before or during the chaotic times, just in the 
same way as now. And so speaks McCulloch and others; 
and on this ground we are called upon to believe in the 600, 
000. years formation of the sand-stone in the Highlands of 
Scotland. I am not able to comprehend the logic of this rea- 
soning, nor to see how such statements can even be conjectured 
to have any stable basis. 

But I am deviating from my immediate purpose. ‘The fos- 
sil organic remains—what is to be done with these? Here is 
ocular, palpable demonstration, that the theory of geologists as 
to the length of time in which the present earth was forming, 
must be substantially correct.’ 

I will not, as some have done, maintain that all the fossil phe- 
nomena of organized beings are merely apparent and not real 
specimens, mere lusus naturae and not actually what they 
would seem to have been. That there is much of illusion in 
this matter, I am ready to believe; for if one were to go into 
an extensive cave where stalactites are found, he might easily 
enough find resemblances to living things so close, that he 
would be ready to pronounce them petrified animals, etc. But I 
do not wish to stop a moment on this ground. I will admit the 
realities alleged. So far as argument is‘concerned, we may as 
well admit them all as to admit one specimen. 

‘ How then came there down so deep in the strata both ani- 
mals and vegetables? And how comes it that the tertiary for- 
mations include no species found in the secondary ones?’ 

As to these last questions, the remarks made above suffice. 
As to the rest, 1 answer very readily, that 1 am prepared at 
once to confess my ignorance here. When geologists will tell 
us of the causes of stratification, and shew how this could once 
take place and is now no more going on, then we may pledge 
ourselves to tell how the fossil organic remains became deposi- 
ted in the strata. To argue the necessity of successive new 
creations, as Prof. H. does, seems to be altogether unnecessary. 
Let me repeat the question : How extensively has the earth 
been yet explored by geologists? The answer is, In various 
parts of Europe, and in a few places in America. Even in the 
places explored, different animals are found in the same strata in 
different countries, and sometimes in the same country. There 
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was no time, then, it would seem, that the earth was stocked 
with the same animals all over its surface, or even over the same 
country. There might be some birds, beasts, fishes, and plants, 
in common in all countries. But specific differences existed 
most plainly, (as they now do), not only in different countries, 
but in the same country. 

Supposing, then, that deluges or earthquakes had destroyed 
the animals in Canada and to the northward, how does it follow, 
that when that country became habitable again, animals from 
other regions did not emigrate there, which were of species 
quite different from the former natives of the country? It is 
impossible to disprove this; nor can iteven be rendered impro- 
bable, except by assuming, as Prof. H. every where does, that 
successive cataclysms or earthquakes drowned and rent the 
whole globe at one and the same time? On what basis such a 
theory rests, he has not told us. Nor is the thing probable, nor 
even conceivable, under any of the common operations and de- 
velopments of fire or water. It was the miraculous interposi- 
tion of almighty God, which “ opened the windows of heaven 
for 40 days and 40 nights,” and which “ broke up the foun- 
tains of the great deep,’—it was that only which made or 
could make a Noachic deluge. ataclysm or earthquake from 
natural causes alone, must be partial from the very nature of the 
case, unless we suppose the crust of the earth to be so tena- 
cious and solid, that all of it must be blown in pieces when one 
part of it was affected, or that all of it must fall in when a del- 
uge came over it. How can philosophy maintain either of these 
positions ? 

Different races of animals, then, may have been introduced 
into particular regions that had been destroyed and were refit- 
ted for inhabitation, without supposing any new creation. And 
what is true of animals, is most palpably true of vegetables ; 
for these propagate on all sides by the winds and the fowls 
which eat their fruits for food ; so that extension towards any 
quarter, and for any distance, seems to be a problem that hard- 
ly needs much effort for its solution. 

Partial floods and earthquakes, then, and successive ones, 
may have occasioned all the phenomena of which geologists 
take notice. How long an interval there was between these, we 
surely cannot tell. Long enough it was, for the animals to 
grow which are imbedded in their deposits and wrecks. Yet 
the accomplishment of this did not need any very long time. 
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It seems agreed on all hands, that the climate of our globe was 
once much warmer than it now is, inasmuch as tropical animals 
and substances are found in almost all parts of the strata that 
have yet been examined. How long then does it take for plants 
to grow, in a genial soil, with abundance of moisture and with 
great heat? ‘The last summer, some Indian corn in a field that 
I cultivated, grew 7 inches in 24 hours. The growth of Jo- 
nah’s gourd is hardly miraculous in some soils and in certain 
states of the atmosphere. This last circumstance I mention as 
essential ; for it is now a conceded point, 1 believe, that air 
has very much to do with the growth of plants, perhaps even 
more than soil. Suppose then an antediluvian state of air, such 
as when men lived nearly a thousand years—would not animals 
and vegetables flourish in proportion? We can scarcely doubt 
it. In the 1600 years and more, then, before the Noachic 
deluge, many, very many, races of plants and animals might 
have had succession in any particular place that was repeated- 
ly destroyed. 

Nothing hinders us, therefore, from supposing, that those por- 
tions of the earth, which have as yet been geologically examined, 
were subjected to various successive catastrophes. Moreover, 
there can scarcely be a probability made out, that Europe or 
America, or New Holland, was inhabited by antediluvian men. 
Of eastern Africa this may be possible ; but, excepting Egypt, 
it is scarcely probable. And so the phenomena of the earth 
would seem to testify, according to the usual statement. No 
human skeletons, it is said, are found stratified in Europe or 
America ; at least it is averred that very few have been found, 
and that the condition of these is doubtful. It remains to be 
seen, if we admit this to be true, whether there are any in 
Asia, scattered over the ground in the Armenian, Babylonian 
and Mesopotamian region, where the antediluvians lived. 
Who shall assure us that human remains are not here to be 
found, even in the lowest of the secondary formations ?* Is it 


* T am unable to see how Prof. H. could state with so much con- 
fidence as he does (Bib. Repos. No. 18. p. 448), that “no remains of 
man occur, until we arrive at the highest strata. It is only in the 
loose sand and gravel that cover the surface, that human remains 
have been found at all; and to this day it is doubtful whether any of 
them can be referred to a period as far back as the last general del- 
uge..... Why, then, if men existed with the animals now entombed 
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not presumption for geologists to draw conclusions as to what 
éxisis or may exist in Asia, the cradle of the human race, 


in the secondary and tertiary rocks, are they not found [i. e. in com- 
pany with the animals in these rocks], as they are [found mixed] with 
posidiluvian remains? The conclusion is irresistible, that he [man] 
was not their cotemporary.” 

See how confidently a sensible geologist can reason from his sup- 
posed facts and philosophical premises, and yet be utterly mistaken as 
to the one and the other, so that all his reasoning is baseless! ‘ Donati 
found human bones in the breccias of the Dalmatian mountains ; 
which has since been confirmed by the repeated examination of Ger- 
mar. Canobio found them in acalcareous tufa near Genoa; Bulletin 
Univers. 1826, p. 22. Boue saw them, in the year 1823, behind the lake 
in Baden; and Count Razoumovski, in Lower Austria, mixed with 
quadrupeds partly eztinct. Count Breuner found them near Krems 
in Lower Austria. M. Sterberg met with them at Kostritz in Saxo- 
ny. Others have been seen among the Caraibs and the inbabitants of 
Chili; Bull. Univ. 1830, p. 296, 162. In France, human bones were 
found a short time since in two caverns, in the departments of Gard 
at Poudre and of Jouvignarque, mixed with mammalia ones. . . . Oth- 
ers were found at Bize, in a black mud, mixed with those of lost ani- 
mals; Bull. Univ. 1829, p. 237. M. Renaux saw human bones in 
1820, in a grotto of Jura-limestone, at Dufort; ib. 1830, p. 30. M. 
Bernardi found them with the bones of hippopotami, in a grotto at 
mount Griffon near Palermo ; Gior. Offic. de Palermo, Apr. 1830. A 
human skeleton was found in travestin in Auvergne; and a fossil 
buman head in the travestins of St. Alisse at Clermont, by Le Coq.’ 
{Travestin I take to be a kind of white spongy stone]. More facts of 
the like nature may be seen in Bull. Univ. 1830, p. 34, 6. 

Such are the recent facts, which are in direct contradiction to Prof. 
H. and most of the later geologists. They will concede that Breccias 
and Jura-limestone belong to the secondary rocks. Yet here are hu- 
man bones ; and human bones are found too mixed with the bones of 
the races of ertinct animals. Prof. H. lays the corner stone of his 
system of countless ages in preparing the world for the habitation of 
man, in the position that the secondary rocks bear abundant testimo- 
ny to the fact, that many races of animals now utterly extinct existed 
before the race of man arose. The testimony, he avers, is indubita- 
ble, because man is found “only in the loose sand and gravel that 
cover the surface of the earth,” at the top of the tertiary rocks. Yet 
it is now known abundantly, that human bones are found in the sec- 
ondary rocks of the submedial order, and also mixed with the bones 
of extinct animals, which are supposed by Prof. H. and others to have 
been swept from the earth before the creation of man. The whole 
building, then, erected on such a foundation, must fall. Yet geologists, 
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merely from what exists in Europe, and in America? They pro- 
fess to build their science on facts ; and yet facts in regard to the 
regions of the earth first peopled, have not been examined, at 
Jeast not to any extent that is wortli naming. The alleged facts, 
moreover, as any one may see in the note below, are altogether 
erroneous. 

Add to all this, that the earth itself, which is some 24000 miles 
in circumference, has never been penetrated more than about a 
mile below its surface. This is no deeper than the scratch of 
a pin would be on a 24 inch globe. How can we place any 
great confidence in examinations so partial as these? Every 
day is bringing to light new facts, which are modifying the the- 
ories of geologists. It is not possible that. it should be other- 
wise. So very small a portion of the phenomena of our globe 
has yet been examined, that I can’ in no way imagine how a 
very cautious man should form any general theory with confi- 
dence. In constant succession one geologist is pulling down 
what his predecessor built up ; and this not from mere theoreti- 
cal reasoning, but from new facts which have been brought to 
light. 

Surely the plains and hills of Middle Asia should have been 
fully investigated, before we determined positively that plants 
and animals existed long anterior to man. If the skeletons of 
men should be found every where or any where intermixed with 
the organic remains of plants and animals, (as we now know 
they have been in Europe), then the whole question is present- 


a short time since, were just as confident about the destruction of a 
multitude of animal races anterior to the creation of man, as they now 
are in regard to other parts of their system. They have admitted, 
pretty generally, that man has not been in existence more than some 
6000 years. It would seem now to be quite certain, that he has ex- 
isted at least as long as the animals in the secondary rocks. How 
lame the conclusion heretofore was, that because human bones had 
not been found in the secondary rocks, they could or would not be 
found in them—facts now sufficiently testify. Why cannot some ge- 
ologists learn caution from such fundamental admonitions as these ? 
In the end, perhaps, we shall see, when the earth is more extensively 
investigated, that Moses was not so ignorant of the creation as some 
of his correctors would seem to represent him. 

For the substance of the facts in the above note, I am indebted to 
Sharon Turner, Sac. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 385. 
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ed in a form that is new. Why should we decide what must 
be true of Asia, before Asia is examined ? 

That great changes and violent ones may have existed in 
parts of the earth which for a long time were emerging and 
forming, and which were not inhabited by primitive men, we 
need not deny. But that many successive, great, and general 
catastrophes have befallen the primitive abodes or seats of men, 
remains yet to be proved. Hitherto it has only been assumed. 

But I must write a book, if I undertake to count up the dif- 
ficulties that present themselves to my mind, in the way of 
Prof. H.’s theory, and that of McCulloch and other like geolo- 
gists. On every side I find these difficulties rising up, more 
thickly than armed men did from the famous tooth-seed that 
was sown by Cadmus. I despair therefore of even naming 
them, for the present; much more of fairly and fully present- 
ing them. 

One or two things more, and I have done. I have before 
me the letter of an eminent geologist of our own country, 
and a most excellent man, which tells me of plants of an eleva- 
ted stature, with all their delicate leaves and even blossoms so 
perfectly preserved, that the true, proper, and relative position 
is not at all changed. ‘This shews, as he thinks, the most per- 
fect stillness of the great subsiding abyss, which had over- 
whelmed them and afterwards encased them in its deposit. 
How different a state of things this must have been, from that 
of the volcanic eruptions and cataclysms of Prof. H., is suffi- 
ciently plain. But then, while one is listening to the story of 
this peaceful cataclysm, more still and slow in its movement 
than the Styx itself, he cannot help asking the question, wheth- 
er there ever was a time since the earth existed and the atmos- 
phere was created, when there was no tide in the ocean-wa- 
ters and no wind over their surface ? If so, how the most del- 
icate parts of a plant, even the very petals of its flower, should 
preserve their exact natural and relative position—is at least 
more wonderful to me than any thing in the Mosaic cosmogony. 
When I read such things as these, 1 am ready to ask, wheth- 
er the geologist is mistaken in the exercise of his diagnostic 
powers ; or whether nature has in times past forgotten herself, 
and abandoned on some occasions the exercise of her essential 
powers? And even supposing such things to be matters of fact, 
and that there is no mistake in the judgment about them as such ; 
yet I am disposed to say, with Kepler, a worthy descendant of 
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the old astronomer of the same name, and now living in Ger- 
many, who has defended the Mosaic account of the creation 
against some doubts raised by Schletermacher and Bretschnei- 
der: ‘* There are things in heaven and on earth, which philoso- 
phers do not yet understand.” 

The most repulsive point of all, in this system of the quasi- 
eternal generation of the earth, remains yet to be mentioned. 
Think of the creation as represented to us by Moses. ‘ God 
spake and it was done ; he commanded and it stood fast.’ The 
sublimity of the almighty fiat, *‘ Let there be light !”’ and the 
instantaneous succession of the event ordered by this command, 
made a deep impression even on the heathen Longinus, who 
has distinctly noticed it. Well it might. Wherever there is a 
nice sense of 10 xaAéy and 10 mgénov, such a result would seem 
to be inevitable. 

Then, again, all at the BEGINNING is VERY Goop. So God 
himself pronounced it to be ; so analogy of the creation, if we 
reason from the perfect state in which man was at first created, 
would lead us fully to decide. So the ideal of a Creator’s 
work, fresh from his hands, would lead us to suppose. Chaos 
itself could last but only for one night. Light from heaven 
broke in, as this state of things was so unlike that which was in- 
tended by the Creator to exist in the end. All now in this 
picture is in perfect harmony with our instructive ideas of fitness ; 
all agrees with our most exalted conceptions of the power and 
wisdom of the Maker of heaven and earth. 

Not so with the picture of some geologists. Their system 
compels me to think of Sysyphus’ efforts to place his stone on 
the top of the hill—toiling and labouring without any actual pro- 
gress made. Not much unlike this would seem to have been 
the efforts of the Creator, (I speak it with deep reverence), if 
it be true that some 36,000, or 200,000, or 600,000, or 60,000, 
000 years were demanded, in order to get the world into a 
state of forwardness sufficient to make a comfortable habitation 
for man. ‘ Sixty thousand years to cool in ! 200,000 for plants, 
aquatic animals, and’ the formation of coal-beds !’ as Monsieur 
Boubée gravely tells us. What an infinitude of labour, too, in 
order to make fuel for man! And then to think of 200,000 years 
for snails, and muscles, and lizards, and crocodiles, and alligators, 
and dragons, and the like! Thousands of ages, then, the world 
was without a lord or a head. The image of God, whom he 
constituted his vicegerent here below, for myriads of ages not 
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created! His dominion put off for thousands of centuries, before 
it began to exist! And who, all this time, were the actual lords 
of the creation? Lizards and alligators of more than Typhoean 
dimensions ! 

When I think soberly of such a picture, I feel constrained to 
turn away with unspeakable loathing. I am forced to exclaim: 
‘Is it true, then, Creator of heaven and earth, that in wisdom 
thou hast made all things?” Yea, I cannot help opening my Bi- 
ble at the eighth chapter of Proverbs, and reading with intense 
delight the refreshing view there given of eternal Wisdom, which 
guided the councils of the Almighty in his creative work. ‘* Be- 
fore the mountains were brought doeth ; before the earth was ; 
when there was no depths; Wisdom was with God, and was 
daily his delight. It was this which guided all his councils ; 
this formed the earth, the fields, the highest part of the dust of 
the earth ; this prepared the heavens, and set a compass on the 
face of the deep.’ All this Wisdomdid ; but for what purpose ? 
To create a residence, during countless ages, for snails and lizards 
and iguanodons? Had eternal Wisdom, then, any joy in these ? 
No; Solomon never once dreamed of its being so; for he de- 
clares, that Wisdom “ rejoiced in the habitable parts of the 
earth, and her delights were with the sons oF MEN.” 

This now seems to be probable, rational, satisfactory, refresh- 
ing. I can drink in this with a most hearty relish, and believe 
it to be all literally and verily true. Yea, I can believe 
that since the fall of man, (or possibly even before), odious ani- 
mals made their appearance in this world of sin and guilt, 
just as thorns and thistles grew up as part of the curse. I can 
even suppose that they might have been originally formed, al- 
though very little prevalent; for, as the vulgar proverb has it, 
‘ All sorts of creatures are necessary, in order to make a world.’ 
But a world of Sauri or lizards, and of beings not possessed 
of locomotive powers! Myriads of ages given to such lords of 
the creation to rule over it! It actually seems to me to require 
more credulity to believe this, than to believe in Brydone’s 
statement of the ages necessary to form the strata of earth (as 
he would have it) between the layers of lava, (which on exam- 
ination proved to be ferriginous /ava-ashes) ; or even to credit 
M. Dupuis’ demonstration made from the zodiac of Dendera, 
that the temple in which it was found must have been buui at 
least for 15,000 years. 

A world without man, will always seem to me like a body 
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without a head, a planetary system without a sun. Is not such 
a world a creation of insignificant and contemptible existences, 
instead of the images of the living God ? 

I have done, although I have said but little of what I might have 
to say. With geologists, as men of science, | have neither the 
ability nor the disposition to enter into controversy. Few men 
could be named, in our country, who are more worthy of its 
esteem and confidence than some of this class are among us. 
There are few, indeed, whom I love and honour more. And 
among these are men, whose views are in direct opposition to 
the principal ones which I have been here defending. But I 
have said enough already to shew, that my aim is not to heret- 
icate them, but to express an honest difference of sentiment, 
and one which, as my remarks above will shew, I feel somewhat 
strongly. While I have the fullest confidence in the piety and 
integrity of some geologists, who differ widely from me in their 
views of the Mosaic cosmogony and their theory of geogony, 
yet lam not persuaded that their sentimenis are matters of 
mere speculative indifference, or that they ought to remain un- 
examined or unopposed. I have verily believed, that the whole 
subject, viewed in certain lights, is one which is adapted to ren- 
der the mind skeptical as to revelation, before it is aware ; inas- 
much as it begins its operation away at a great distance, for it 
seems to concede to Moses the credit which he can fairly claim. 
By and by the mind comes to regard him as a man unacquaint- 
ed with philosophy and astronomy and natural science ; and 
then insensibly to rank him among the ignorant and unenlight- 
ened, although he is admitted to be a well meaning man. I do 
not say that such an effect is always produced by geological 
speculation ; for I know of examples which would disprove 
this. The gentleman whom I have mostly had in view in my 
remarks, is a conspicuous example of this character. 

Geologists, I trust, will neither malign me nor laugh at me 
for expressing my honest doubts. It is a free country, where 
one may yet speak his opinion, (at least on most subjects), if 
not without controversy and accusation, yet without having the 
right called in question. My doubts are such as pervade the 
sober and reflecting part of the religious public somewhat wide- 
ly, as I believe. Geologists should therefore rejoice, that I 
have given them an opportunity and a call to remove the doubts 
that yet becloud the way of so many, and hinder their journey- 
ing along with them. If they find in me all that Prof. Sedg- 
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wick charges upon the Penns and the Buggs and the Nolans, as 
to the want of knowledge respecting their favorite science, they 
will at least do me the justice to concede, that I have made no 
claims to a knowledge of the details of that science. I only 
venture myself into such a kind of place as the shoe-maker did, 
who criticised upon the inferior part of the immortal work which 
the great Athenian statuary had executed. If my objections 
are not even as well grounded as his, it may still be best to hear 
them with patience ; inasmuch as the great mass of men among 
us are as yet harassed with difficulties like my own. 

On the other hand, should they lay their hand heavily upon 
me and threaten to castigate my ignorance of geology, and my 
adventurous spirit in calling in question what I have not thor- 
oughly examined, and presuming to argue with those who have 
studied deeply; then I have two things to say, in order to in- 
duce them to alleviate the severity of their strokes ; the first is, 
that the /ogic of men who reason from certain facts real or sup- 
posed, as connected with a science, may be a fair and legitimate 
object of critical examination, even by some who are not versed 
in the detail of the science in question ; the second is, that those 
who bear hardly upon others for meddling with their geology, 
should keep a good look out how they meddle with Hebrew 
philology. ‘The digging of rocks and the digging of Hebrew 
roots are not as yet precisely the same operation, and are not 
likely soon to be so. 

But whatever judgment they may form of my objections to 
their views, 1 must crave the liberty of presenting anew to them 
and to the public, some excellent remarks of a veteran in the 
natural sciences, who has spent his life in the animated pursuit 
of them, and near the close of it has given us the result of his 
thoughts and examinations in relation to the subject before us. 
I refer to Sharon Turner, and to a passage in Vol. I. of his Sa- 
cred History, p. 35 seq. 

“ Although itis true that many of the geological phenomena have 
been represented by these observers, and othegs, to indicate that our 
earth has had a much longer duration than the strictest import of the 
terms used by Moses can allow, and especially in the succession of 
its organized races ; yet, after the most patient comparison and con- 
sideration of their facts and reasonings, I cannot but feel that they 
have not at all advanced beyond plausible conjectures, as I also per- 
ceive that they are mostly at variance with each other ; and that, as fast 
as one theory of this sortis set up, it has been found to be wrong by a 
succeeding inquirer, who attempts, in his turn, to establish a different 
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one, of the same tendency in its stead. These are all fair exertions 
of ingenuity, and arise from a desire to let no fallacy stand, and from 
a love of exploring what has baffled anterior research: but these cir- 
cumstances prove, that none of these theories are true; that the 
right theory has not yet been discovered ; that erroneous deductions 
have been made from the phenomena which have been seen ; and 
that these are not yet justly understood, nor their real bearings dis- 
cerned. Hence, I continue in the belief, that whatever is true in fact 
and correct in inference on this subject, will be in the end found to 
be not inconsistent with the account of Moses, nor with the common 
meaning of the expressions he uses. In studying the Scriptures, it 
is peculiarly desirable that we should on no occasion depart any more 
from the usual and natural meaning of the words and pbrases which 
there occur, than we do in reading any other author. They have 
been greatly disfigured by the forced construction which most men 
seek to put upon them ; and much dissatisfaction has by this conduct 
been excited in the intelligent mind. The true construction of every 
part must be, not the possibilities of meaning which refining ingenu- 
ity may draw from the expression, but that sense and purport which 
the author himself, in penning them, intended that they should ex- 
press. His personal meaning at the time, and not the import which 
our verbal criticism can now extract, should be the great object of 
our attention. In the present instance, I think Moses meant to ex- 
press six natural days ; and therefore it appears to me to be most pro- 
bable, that whenever the right theory on the fabrication of our earth, 
and on the era and succession of its organized beings, shall be dis- 
covered, it will be found to be compatible with the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony, in its most natural signification. But until this desirable event 
arrives, there will be as much incongruity between this ancient ac- 
count and our modern speculations, as there cannot but be between 
the devious excursions of an active imagination, and the simple and 
solid, but unattractive, reality. Our German contemporaries, in some 
of their reveries on ancient history, are equally alert to prove that no- 
velty of fancy is more sought for by many than justness of thought ; 
that it is easier to argue than to judge; and that even truth becomes 
weariness when it ceases to be original, and has lost the impression 
of its beauty by its habitual familiarity. 

It is quite true that Moses did not profess to be a geologer, and had 
no business to be so... His object was, not to teach natural science, 
but to inculcate the existence, the laws, the will, and the worship of 
Gop ; and to found the polity and social manners and institutions of 
his countrymen on this only true foundation of national prosperity and 
of individual happiness. But as he was the chosen organ of Divine 
truth to man, on his moral and religious duties, it is most probable 
that what he expresses on other subjects, in those compositions 
which were to be the permanent guides of the opinions and conduct of 
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his nation, will be also what is true and proper. It is most consistent 
with ali that we know of intelligent agency, to suppose that he who 
was instructed or guided to be the lawgiver aud sacred preceptor of 
his people, would be likewise so informed, or influenced, as to avoid 
falsehood on every collateral subject which it would be in the course 
of his narration to notice. If we were directing or assisting any pu- 
pil to write on any topic, we should certainly not suffer him to insert 
any thing that we knew to be a fiction or a fallacy. It is, therefore, 
most rational to suppose that the same precaution was used by the 
Deity towards his selected messenger. Hence, I am induced to be- 
lieve that what Moses expresses incidentally on other points besides 
those of his divine legislation, is substantially true, and will be found 
to be so, as soon as his judges or readers have acquired competent 
knowledge. It is our deficiency in this which hurries us to discred- 
it, or to doubt, or oppose him. But on no collateral point, additional 
to his main subject, was he more likely to have been correct, either 
from true human traditions of preceding knowledge, or communica- 
tions, or from new supplementary aid, so far as that was needed, than 
in his notices of the divine creation. This was indeed the true basis 
of his mission and tuition ; and itis brought prominently forward at 
once to our view, as if it were meant to be so. His brief intimations 
are, therefore, most probably the just outlines of all true geology ; 
and thus far we may affirm, that the more our materials of judgment 
are increased by the multiplyivg labours of our geological students, 
the less founded any opposing speculations appear to become. It 
is now thirty-five years since my attention was first directed to these 
considerations. It was then the fashion for science, and for a large 
part of the educated and inquisitive world, to rush into a disbelief of 
all written revelation; and several geological speculations were di- 
rected against it. But I have lived to see the most hostile of these 
destroyed by their as hostile successors ; and to observe that nothing 
which was of this character, however plausible at the moment of its 
appearance, has had any duration in human estimation, not even 
among the skeptical. 

Augmented knowledge has from time to time overthrown the er- 
roneous reasonings with which the Mosaic account has been repeat- 
edly assailed; and has actually brought to light more facts in its fa- 
vour than at this late period of the earth could have been expected 
to occur. Those which are of this description are enlarging in num- 
ber every year; and therefore my belief is, that the veracity of the 
chief Hebrew historian will be ultimately found to be as exact in 
what he has recorded in the cosmogony with which he commences 
his work, as it is in the account of his own legislation. There is cer- 
tainly no appearance, as yet, that any contradictory theory will long 
survive its public enunciation. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit, is 
the everlasting axiom. Truth, and truth only, will obtain any immor- 
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tality in the intellectual, and therefore in our literary and social world.” 
Sharon Turner’s Sacred History, Vol. I. pp. 35—38. 


Whether my feeble voice is to be heard or not, on this great 
subject, here is one to which men of real science will be disposed 
to listen with some degree of deference and respect. I would 
not designedly suggest a word or thought, which would have a 
tendency to discourage the ardour of geological study. ‘ The 
works of the Lord are great,” and they should be “ sought out 
by all that fear him.” An extension of true knowledge must 

ways be for the public good ; and this cannot be without an 
enthusiastic pursuit of it. Let geology claim her full share of 
this. For one, with all my heart I bid her God speed! All} 
ask or wish is, that she would not lay down positions before 
she is ready to demonstrate them ; that she would not call on 
us to believe, this year, deductions from certain supposed facts, 
which next year’s examination will entirely overthrow ; that she 
would be more moderate in her course, and not go so far at a 
leap ; that she would be more patient in making out her final 
conclusions, and wait until the strata of all the continents are 
examined, at least as low as the alleged thickness of them in 
Europe ;* and finally, that she would not force upon Mo- 
ses, nolens volens the Hebrew text, the conclusions which she 
thinks herself entitled to draw from her own speculations. 
When she takes these new positions, I*shall be one of the num- 
ber who will most heartily applaud her efforts and rejoice in her 
success. 


_—— —— a 


* This is supposed to be about ten miles. 
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Execesis or Jsatan xv. Xvi. 


Translated from the German of Dr. W. Gesenius, by W. S. Tyler, of the Senior Class in the 
Theol. Seminary, Andover ; with prefatory remarks and occasional notes by M. Stuart. 








[Tue following exegesis has been selected, and is now pre- 
sented in an English dress to the religious public, for several 
reasons which it may be proper here to state. Although the 
name and labours of Gesenius are well known in some respects 
to American and English theological students, yet, so far as I 
have information, little if any of his Commentary has yet been 
translated into English. As a lexicographer and grammarian, 
we have become acquainted with his talents and efforts, through 
the medium of several works to which his own have originally 
given rise. What he can achieve as an expositor of the Scrip- 
tures, deserves also to be known. What is worthy of approba- 
tion or deserves disapprobation in him as a writer of this class, 
cannot be fairly judged of by the public, until they have formed 
some actual acquaintance with his exegetical labours. 

The following portion of his commentary on Isaiah has not 
been selected because its merits are superior to those of many 
other portions of that work. The particular reason for choos- 
ing it at the present time is, that recent travellers have been 
over a part of the country which is described in a portion of the 
chapters that are here explained, and have made a very inter- 
esting report of the same ; which has been printed in the ori- 
ginal French at Paris, with splendid plates, and is now reprint- 
ed in London in the like superb manner. I refer to the travels 
of Messieurs Léon de Laborde and Linant, and their work en- 
tiled Voyage de [ Arabie Pétrée ; which has excited great in- 
terest in Europe, and will speedily be known here. 

Before the recent and extensive examinations of Petra or 
Sela (mentioned in Is. 16:1), which the French travellers have 
made, it will be seen, in the prefatory matter of Gesenius, that 
the same ground had been visited by Burckhardt, and by sev- 
eral English travellers since. Anaccount of these, with copious 
extracts from Burckhardt and Legh, the whole being prefaced 
with a learned and excellent dissertation on ancient Idumea, by 
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Dr. E. Robinson the late editor of this work, may be found in 
the Bibl. Repository, Vol. Il]. Nos. 10—12, p. 247 seq., 393 
seq., 613 seq. In these the reader will see presented to him, 
tn extenso, that which Gesenius only hints at summarily in the 
following introduction to his exegesis. Many of the towns of 
Moab are described, as well as many belonging to Idumea. 

It appears from Is. 16: 1, that the ancient Petra, or Sela as 
the Hebrews named it (i. e. rock), the once renowned capital 
of Edom or Idumea, was in possession of the Moabites at 
the time when the prophecy in Is. xv. xvi. was written. It is 
wonderful, after all that was said about Petra by Strabo and 
Pliny, also in the Acts of ancient ecclesiastical Councils and in 
the /Votitiae of the churches, that even its situation should have 
been unknown in Europe for ages, until recent discoveries de- 
Me it. The same for substance may also be said respect- 
ing Kir Moab (Is. 15: 1), which is now called Kerek, i. e. for- 


tress, and was formerly one of the capitals of Moab proper. The 
various accounts now given of these important places, and of a 
considerable number of towns mentioned in Is. xv. seq., have 
contributed greatly to enlarge our knowledge of biblical geogra- 
phy, and made the locations of many places quite plain and defi- 
nite, which heretofore had in modern times been merely a mat- 


ter of conjecture. 

The reflecting reader cannot help remarking, how obviously 
every thing of this kind serves to give confirmation to the au- 
thority and credibility of the sacred records. Do skeptics un- 
dertake to scoff at the Bible, and to aver that it is the work of 
impostors who lived in later ages? Besides asking them, what 
object impostors could have had in view in forging a book of 
such high and holy moral principles, we may ask—and ask with 
an assurance that need not fear the danger of being put to the 
blush—whether impostors of later ages could possibly have so 
managed, as to preserve all the localities in complete order 
which the Scriptures preseni‘ Rare impostors indeed they 
rnust have been—men d of more knowledge of an- 
tiquity than we can well imagine could ever be possessed, by 
such as would condescend to an imposition of such a charac- 
ter. In fact the thing appears to be morally impossible, if one 
considers it in the light of antiquity, when so little knowledge 
of a geographical kind was in existence, and when mistakes re- 
— countries and places with which one was not personally 

amiliar, were almost if not altogether unavoidable. 
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How happens it, now, that the authors of the Old Testament 
Scriptures should have possessed such a wonderful tact in geo- 
graphy, as it would seem that they did, unless they lived at the 
time and in the countries of which they have spoken? ‘This 
happens not elsewhere. It is but yesterday, since one of the 
first scientific writers on geology in Great Britain published to 
the world the declaration, that our Mississippi and Missouri riv- 
ers belong to the tropics. Respectable writers, even in Germa- 
ny the land of classical attainments, have sometimes placed Coe- 
lo-Syria on the east of the Antilibanus ridge, or even seemed to 
transfer Damascus over the mountains and place it between the 
two Lebanon ridges in the valley named. Such mistakes are 
not uncommon ; mistakes committed through haste, or want 
of knowledge. But in the biblical writers it would be difficult 
to find them, long ago as the Scriptures were written. I am 
aware that the author of the description of Paradise has been 
charged with gross ignorance, in representing (Gen. 2: 13) one 
of the rivers of Paradise (in Armenia) as ‘ compassing the 
whole iand of Ethiopia.” But this charge assumes as its ba- 
sis, that the meaning of w1> is fully made out, and that it de- 
signates always and only Ethiopia in Africa; a conclusion, 
which, although confidently maintained by Schulthes and Ge- 
senius, I do not think the present state of knowledge as to this 
word will by any means warrant. If Moses wrote or digested 
the history of Paradise, he is one of the last men in all the an- 
cient world that we could suspect of not knowing, whether a 
river among the Armenian mountains compassed the whole land of 
Ethiopia. 

Some apparent mistakes may exist in the geography of the 
Scriptures, in consequence of the errors of transcribers in re- 
spect to copying proper names. Experience shews that proper 
names of persons and places, and the names of numbers, have 
given rise to most of the errors which exist in the present copies 
of the original Hebrew Scriptures. But in general we may 
confidently say, that no very ancient writing exhibits so much 
accuracy and certainty in regard to places and countries, as this 
book. Recent observations shew abundantly, that chap. xv. 
xvi. of Isaiah may be regarded as an exact account of the lead- 
ing places in the country of Moab, at the time when these chap- 
ters were written. 

In regard to the style and manner of Is. xv. xv1., the reader 
will find the judgment of Gesenius, and of some others respect- 
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ing them, in the sequel. There does not seem to me to be any 
thing sufficiently marked in the piece, to shew beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that it did not come from the hand of Isaiah. 
This Gesenius himself admits; although he inclines pretty 
srongly to the belief, that Isaiah was only the re-publisher, 
rather than the proper author. Indeed this supposition would 
be altogether compatible with what the text itself exhibits in Is. 
16:13, 14. Yet the declaration there made, that the prophe- 
cy had been uttered in former times (1%), does not necessari- 
ly exclude the supposition. that Isaiah himself, who exercised 
the prophetic office some 80 years, had uttered it. Nor is this 
declaration incompatible at all with the idea, that some other 
prophet had made the prediction, which Isaiah repeated with 
additions at the close. The fact that Isaiah has done the like 
on other occasions, seems evident from Is. 11. ; the beginning of 
which is in all probability a quotation from Mic. 4: 1—3. 

Be the prophecy from whose hand it may, it is a piece re- 
plete with vivid description, with animated and impassioned 
thought, with poetic diction, and with scenes which are adapt- 
ed to make a deep impression on the mind of the reader. 
Take, for example, the beginning of chap. xvi., where the 
Hebrews, or the prophet himself, are represented as addressing 
Moab in her deep distress and desolation, and counselling ber 
to seek for peace and an asylum with, Judah, by sending to her 
the tribute-lambs which were her due. The inhabitants of Mo- 
ab are next presented as fleeing from their country, assembling 
at the passes of the river Arnon, and making supplication to 
the ruler of Judah for reception and protection ; vs. 2—6. 
The answer to this is given in v. 7, in such a spirited and in- 
dignant manner as to shew what deep feelings of injury by the 
people of Moab the Jewish nation entertained. The prophet 
then proceeds in his description of the utter wasting and deso- 
lation of the whole country. Even he himself becomes so af- 
fected with his own picture of its distress that “ his bowels sound 
_as a harp for Moab,” and all is commotion within him ; v. 11. 

Then follows the limitation of a period, a short one, within 
which all that is predicted will take place. 

The intelligent critical reader can not regard the prediction 
before us asa matter of little interest. Considered either in the 
light in which it has already been placed by the remarks above, 
or even as a very ancient and animated piece of Hebrew poetry, 
it cannot surely be a thing of indifference. An attentive study 
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of it will not fail to heighten the reader’s interest. For the most 
part, Gesenius has given a commentary which will serve as an 
adequate guide to the meaning of the whole piece. 

In respect to the freedom which this writer unhappily takes 
with the Scriptures, by pr ysay “tse treating them merely as 
a commentator on Hesiod or Homer would consider and 
treat their works, i. e. as having only the inspiration of poetry 
and not that of infallible truth, I have a word to say. I have 
not thought it best that the translator should keep back or con- 
ceal any of these characteristics. It is right and proper that 
our religious public should know how far Gesenius goes as a 
neologist, and in what manner he handles the sacred books. 
They can then judge for themselves, how much confidence they 
ought to place in him. They will also see, that his theology 
may without much difficulty be separated from his philology. 

On some of his representations I have ventured to make a 
few remarks. Others I have passed over in silence; because 
I take it for granted, that the reader will not attach implicit cred- 
it to his opinions. I take it also for granted, that I shall not be 
deemed as approving of all which I do not contradict, or from 
which I do not express my dissent. One object of the present 
piece is to exhibit Gesenius as he is, to shew his merits and de- 
fects as they are, rather than to controvert him in all cases of 
supposed error, or even to examine the correctness of his views. 

That his historical and geographical developments respect- 
ing Moab are striking and of a higher order, will not, I presume, 
be denied by critical readers who are adequate judges. 
Whatever his theology may be, his philology and his illustra- 
tions cannot be viewed in any other light than one of interest 
and importance. M.S.] 


PropHecy respecting Moas. 


It will conduce to an understanding and correct judgment of 
this passage, which in many respects is difficult, to prefix, 

I. A brief history of the people of Moab, their state, and 
their connexion with the Hebrews. 

The Moabites were a tribe related to the Hebrews (Gen. 
19:30). Previous to the Exodus of the latter from Egypt, the 
former, after expelling the original inhabitants called ov", 
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Emims (Gen. 14:5. Deut. 2:11), had possessed themselves 
of the region on the east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, as far 
north as the river Jabbok. But the northern, and indeed the 
finest and best portion of the territory, viz. that extending from 
the Jabbok tothe Arnon, had passed into the hands of the Amor- 
ites, who set up there one of their kingdoms with Heshbon for 
its capital (Num. 21: 26); (Og had established another at Ba- 
shan). Hence, at the time of the Exodus, the valley and river 
Arnon constituted the northern boundary of Moab (Num. 21:13. 
Judg. 11: 18. Jos. Archaeol. 1V. 5.41). As the Hebrews ad- 
vanced in order to take possession of Canaan, they did not en- 
ter the proper territory of the Moabites (Deut. 2: 9. Judg. 11: 
18), but conquered the kingdom of the Amorites, (a Canaan- 
itish tribe), which had formerly belonged to Moab; whence the 
western part lying along the Jordan, frequently occurs under the 
name of axin nia=s, plains of Moab (Deut. 1:5. 29: 1). 
The Moabites, fearing the multitudes that were marching around 
them, showed them at least no kindness (Deut. 23:3); and 
their king (Balak) hired Balaam to utter prophetic curses, which 
however were converted into blessings in his mouth (Num. xu. 
seq). The Gadites now took possession of the northern por- 
tion of this territory, which the Amorites had taken from the 
Moabites, and established themselves there ; while the Reuben- 
ites settled in the southern part, (Num. 32: 34. comp. Josh. x111., 
uae differ somewhat in the designation of particular 
towns). 

We see the first hostilities breaking out in the beginning of the 
period of the Judges, when the Hebrews were for a long time 
tributary to the Moabites, but threw off their yoke under Ehud 
(Judg. 3: 12—30). ‘Towards the end of this period, however, 
peace and friendship were restored, mutual honors were recip- 
rocated (as the history of Ruth oath and Moab — of- 
ten to have afforded a place of refuge for outcasts and emigrant 
Hebrews (Ruth 1:1, comp. 1 Sam. 22: 3, 4. Jer. 40: 11. Isa. 16: 
3). After Saul had waged successful war against them (1 Sam. 
14: 47), David made them tributary (2 Sam. 8: 2, 12. 23:20). 
The right to levy this tribute seems to have been transferred to 
Israel after the division of the kingdom ; for after the death of 
Ahab (about A. C. 896), they refused to pay the customary 
tribute of 100,000 lambs and as many rams (2 K.1: 1. 3: 4, 
comp. Isa. 16:1). Jehoram (A. C. 896), in alliance with 
Judah and Edom, sought indeed to subdue them again and 
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made an expedition into their territory, but without accomplish- 
ing any thing (2 K. 3:4, seq. comp. 2 Chron. 20: 1—30.* 
Under Jehoash (849 A. C.), we see them undertake incursions 


* If, as can scarcely be doubted, the book of Chronicles speaks of 
the same war as the book of Kings, the discrepancy in the accounts 
is more remarkable than is found almost any where else. According 
to the former, it is only a defensive war of the unoffending Jehosh- 
aphat against the Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; who, after the 
preparatory training of the Jewish army, are led, without any act 
of that army and solely under the conduct of Jehovah, to destroy 
one another. Let the reader mark the following features: Jehosha- 
phat obtains the victory, without any assistance from the ungodly Israel- 
ites, and merely by fasting and prayer. He does not commence the as- 
sault, in order to pillage or share with others in pillaging the enemy, 
but is himself assaulled by them. The heathenish Edomites are not in 
alliance with him, but on the side of the enemy. All these fea- 
tures are discrepant from those in the narration of the book of Kings. 
But this confounding of the historical events of earlier times, is per- 
fectly in the spirit of the book of Chronicles. 

[The charge of inaccuracy here virtually brought against the writer 
of the book of Chronicles, and also of contradiction to the book of 
Kings, deserves some particular notice, because it bas become very 
common, of late, among the neological writers of Germany, to make 
charges of this nature against the books of the Chronicles, and to 
press into the service of supporting them every apparent or seeming 
discrepancy in those books. 

If the reader will consult 2 K. 11. be will find there a narration, 
the substance of which is as follows. Jehoram the son of Ahab be- 
gan to reign over Israel in the 18th year of Jehoshaphat the king of 
Judah. Moab, which had been tributary to Israel for some time 
under Ahab, took occasion at the accession of his son to the throne 
of Israel, to throw off the yoke and to rebel. Jehoram upon this sent 
to Jehoshaphat, and requested assistance; which was granted. The 
combined army of the two kings marched down on the west side of 
the Dead Sea, through the wilderness of Edom, in order to invade 
Moab on her southern frontier. There they were joined by the E- 
domites (2 K. 3: 12); who doubtless were unfriendly to the Moabites, 
as being the conquerors and possessors of a part of their country. 
The combined army being reduced to great straits, in consequence 
of the want of water in the desert where they marched, were relieved 
in a miraculous way, by making a valley full of ditches which were 
supplied with water through the special interposition of heaven. 
The Moabites, in marching out to give battle to the combined army, 
saw the morning rays of the sun shining upon the water, and mis- 
took the appearance for that of blood. Their conclusion was, that 
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Emims (Gen. 14: 5. Deut. 2:11), had possessed themselves 
of the region on the east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, as far 
north as the river Jabbok. But the northern, and indeed the 
finest and best portion of the territory, viz. that extending from 
the Jabbok tothe Arnon, had passed into the hands of the Amor- 
ites, who set up there one of their kingdoms with Heshbon for 
its capital (Num. 21: 26); (Og had established another at Ba- 
shan). Hence, at the time of the Exodus, the valley and river 
Arnon constituted the northern boundary of Moab (Num. 21:13, 
Judg. 11: 18. Jos. Archaeol. 1V. 5.§ 1). As the Hebrews ad- 
vanced in order to take possession of Canaan, they did not en- 
ter the proper territory of the Moabites (Deut. 2: 9. Judg. 11: 
18), but conquered the kingdom of the Amorites, (a Canaan- 
itish tribe), which had formerly belonged to Moab; whence the 
western part lying along the Jordan, frequently occurs under the 
name of axin2 nians, plains of Moab (Deut. 1:5. 29: 1). 
The Moabites, fearing the multitudes that were marching around 
them, showed them at least no kindness (Deut. 23:3); and 
their king (Balak) hired Balaam to utter prophetic curses, which 
however were converted into blessings in his mouth (Num. xu. 
seq). ‘The Gadites now took possession of the northern por- 
tion of this territory, which the Amorites had taken from the 
Moabites, and established themselves there ; while the Reuben- 
ites settled in the southern part, (Num. 32: 34. comp. Josh. x111., 
which however differ somewhat in the designation of particular 
towns). 

We see the first hostilities breaking out in the beginning of the 
period of the Judges, when the Hebrews were for a long time 
tributary to the Moabites, but threw off their yoke under Ehud 
(Judg. 3: 12—30). ‘Towards the end of this period, however, 
peace and friendship were restored, mutual honors were recip- 
rocated (as the history of Ruth shows), and Moab appears of- 
ten to have afforded a place of refuge for outcasts and emigrant 
Hebrews (Ruth 1:1, comp. 1 Sam. 22: 3, 4. Jer. 40: 11. Isa. 16: 
3). After Saul had waged successful war against them (1 Sam. 
14: 47), David made them tributary (2 Sam. 8: 2, 12. 23:20). 
The right to levy this tribute seems to have been transferred to 
Israel after the division of the kingdom ; for after the death of 
Ahab (about A. C. 896), they refused to pay the customary 
tribute of 100,000 lambs and as many rams (2 K. 1: 1. 3: 4, 
comp. Isa. 16: 1). Jehoram (A. C. 896), in alliance with 
Judah and Edom, sought indeed to subdue them again and 
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into the kingdom of Israel, and carry on offensive war against it 
(2 K. 13: 20). 

Though the subsequent history of Israel often mentions the 
Moabites, yet it is silent respecting a circumstance which in re- 


the three confederated kings had fallen out with and destroyed each 
other. They rushed forward therefore to the spoil, and were met 
at the camp of Israel by their enemies, were thus taken of course by 
surprise, and in consequence of this were entirely discomfited. 
The combined army, in pursuit of them, entered the territories of 
Moab, where they committed great ravages ; until the king of Moab, 
offering up his oldest son in order to propitiate his gods, thus soften- 
ed the severity of his enemies’ feelings, and induced them to desist. 

Such is the story in the book of Kings. Let us turn now to the 
writer of the Chronicles. 

According to him, Moab, Amon, and Edom were confederated, 
and came up against Jehoshaphat to battle. Jehoshaphat, on receiving 
the news of their hostile invasion, proclaimed a fast throughout Ju- 
dea ; and he was assured by a prophet, that God would deliver the 
country from their enemies. Immediately after this, the Ammonites 
and Moabites fell out with the Edomites, of whom they made an ut- 
ter slaughter ; and afterward they bad a quarrel among themselves, 
in consequence of which they destroyed each other. The Jewish 
army, when they advanced to the ground which their enemies had 
recently occupied, found them destroyed, They took their spoils, and 
then returned home and kept a day of thanksgiving for the signal de- 
liverance which they had experienced. 

Now what one feature there is in this latter history, which should 
induce us to compare it with that in the book of Kings, I do not per- 
ceive. Jehoshaphat is here alone, and attacked by foreign powers 
combined, instead of combining himself (as there) with Israel and 
Edom to attack a foreign power in its own land. Here not astroke 
is struck in battle. Conquest comes without even a struggle. But 
there a great contest takes place, and Moab is pursued by three 
kings into her cities and strong holds, which are rifled and laid waste. 
One might as well look for the history contained in the first chapter 
of Luke’s Gospel, in the other Evangelists, as to look for the history 
in 2 Chron. xx., in the second book of Kings. 

Nor is there any thing in the chronology, which forbids the suppo- 
sition that the occurrences related in 2 Chron. xx. were subsequent 
to those in 2 K. u1. The book of Kings dwells largely on the histo- 
ry of Israel or the ten tribes; the book of Chronicles mentions them 
or their kings merely en passant, and as connected with the tribe of 
Judah, 

No account is given in Chronicles of Jehoram, of his confederacy 
or his wars; and vone of the part which Jehoshaphat acted, in aiding 
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lation to our passage is of the greatest importance, namely the 
reconquest of the territory between the Arnon and the Jabbok 
which was wrested from the Moabites by the Amorites, and 
afterwards of the territory possessed by the tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. This territory in general, we see, according to the 
chapter under examination, in the possession of the Moabites 
again. Even Sela, the ancient capital of the Edomites, seems 
likewise, from Is. 16: 1, to have belonged to them, at least for 
atime. The most natural supposition is that of Reland (Pal- 
estina, p. 720), Paulus (Clavis, p. 110), and Rosenmueller 

in loc.), that, after the carrying away of those tribes into cap- 
tivity, the Moabites occupied their territory ; as it is express- 
ly stated (Jer. 49: 1—5), that the Amorites intruded them- 
selves into the territory of the captive Gadites, as the Edom- 
ites did in respect to the Jews ata later period (Jos. Jewish 
Wars 5. 79). The tribes of Reuben and Gad were not, however, 
as is commonly supposed, first carried away after the destruc- 
tion of Samaria (722 A.C.) by Shalmaneser (2 K. 18:9, 10), 
but, according to 1 Chron. 5: 26, by Pul and Tiglathpileser 
certainly, and perhaps (for the account is somewhat loose and 
indefinite) in the earlier campaign against Menahem, A. C. 774, 
him to reduce Moab again to a state of subjection. Moreover Jehosh- 
aphat lived seven years after his confederation with Jehoram (2 Chron. 
20: 31); so that there was time enough for Moab to recover so far 
from her devastation, that by the aid of the Ammonites and Edomites 
she might make an attack upon him. It should be remembered here, 
also, that the conquest, or rather the devastation of the country of 
Moab, had been arrested by the extraordinary measure of the king of 
Moab, related in 2 K. 3: 27; so that there is nothing improbable, in the 
story of an attack by Moab and her neighbours upon the land of Ju- 
dah, before the death of Jehoshaphat. 

Gesenius says in the note above, that ‘scarcely any where else is the 
discrepancy between Chronicles and Kings so great as here. Truly 
so! But the discrepancy here seems to me very plainly to be, not 
that of the same story told one way in one book and another way in 
another, but that which exists between two narrations of two events 
wholly distinct and separate. Why should there not be a great dis- 
erepancy ? 

Unhappily many of the charges of inaccuracy, of haste, and of 
extravagance, against the writer of the book of Chronicles, are made 
out in a way like to that in the note of Gesenius. Why should we 
ny this book, because of charges so ill-grounded as this? 
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(2 K. 15: 19), and Pekah, A. C., 741, (2 K. 11: 29). Never- 


theless the singular fact remains, that here, where we should 
have expected every wrong done to the Israelites by Moab to 
be made prominent, especially if it were secret, this usurpation 
of their territory is not noticed. Hence we cannot wholly 
resist the conjecture, that it was with that territory as with the 
territory of the Philistines, Tyrians, and Sidonians, i. e. it was 
never permanently possessed by the Hebrew tribes, and the 
division of this region into many parts in the book of Joshua 
remained ideal (an assignment in partibus infidelium), without 
being generally realized in history. Perhaps also many of these 
cities were as little inhabited by the Hebrews as Tyre and 
Sidon, which were likewise assigned them in the book of Josh- 
ua. In like manner it may be explained, why many cities 
(Num. 32: 34 seq.) were apportioned to the tribe of Reuben, 
which are afterwards ascribed (Jos. x11.) to Gad; and vice 
versa (vid. Relandi Palestina, pp. 582,720, 735). 

Still later, under Nebuchadnezzar, we see the Moabites act- 
ing as the auxiliaries of the Chaldeans (2 K. 24: 2), and be- 
holding with malicious satisfaction the destruction of their kin- 
dred people (Ezek. 25: S—11); yet according to an account 
in Josephus (Archaeol. x. 9. § 7), Nebuchadnezzar, when on 
his way to Egypt, made war upon them and subdued them to- 
gether with the Ammonites, five years after the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. On the other hand, there is no authority in any one an- 
cient account, for that which modern historians have repeatedly 
copied from one another, viz., that Moab was carried into exile by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and restored with the Hebrews under Cyrus. 

That continual wars and contentions must create a feeling of 
national hostility between the Hebrews and the Moabites, may 
be readily conceived. This feeling manifested itself on the part 
of the Hebrews, sometimes in bitter proverbs (Gen. 19; 30 
seq.), sometimes in the denunciation of the prophets ; on the 
part of the Moabites in proud boasting and expressions of con- 
tempt (Is. 16: 6). 

hat muthos* in Gen. 19:30 was obviously designed to rep- 


* (The author here avowedly declares his belief, that the account 
of Lot’s incest with his daughters in Gen. 19:30 seq., is a mere wiPos, 
i. €, a fictitious story, invented by the invidious Israelites for the sake 
of casting reproach upon the Moabites. The story respecting the 
curse that came upon Canaan, related in Gen. 9: 25, he also considers 
as one of the same cast. Thus he makes as free with historical facts 
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resent the hated people whose relationship could not be denied, 
(for a relationship to the Canaanites the Hebrews expressly 
disavowed), as at least an ignoble shoot of the same stock ; up- 
on which a curse must certainly rest on account of its origin 
(vid. de Wette. Kritik der Isr. Geschichte, p. 95). It is con- 
ceived in the spirit of the imprecation upon Canaan (Gen. 9: 
25), and the above view is supported by etymology. Among 
the prophecies, however, that of Balaam (Num. 22: 24) is 
above all remarkable, in which this ancient prophet, (who with- 
al is not an Israelite), hired by Moab to curse, is impelled by 
the divine Spirit to 4/ess Israel, and to announce the future de- 
struction of Moab by a mighty hero in Israel (Num. 24: 7). 
It is a genuine epic representation worthy of the greatest poet 
of any age. Nor should we overlook the song of triumph and 
scorn respecting Moab, suggested by Heshbon, and obscure only 
as to its origin (Num. 21: 17—30).* Among the later proph- 


which are found in the sacred records, as he would with the narrations 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, or with any of the wonders related in 
Livy. One cannot say that in so doing he is inconsistent with him- 
self; for all this is consistent in a writer who rejects the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and places the narrations in them on a level with those 
of common books of civil history. But so the Saviour did not look 
upon them ; so his disciples that were commissioned by him to teach 
Christianity did not; and so, therefore, those who now profess to 
walk in their steps ought not todo. A pidog from the pen of Moses! 
Gesenius, I am aware, does not admit the Pentateuch to have come 
from the hand of Moses, but thinks it to be a late piece of patch-work. 
But even on his own ground, it must be admitted that it belonged to 
the Jewish Scriptures in our Saviour’s time, and that he treated it as 
being from Moses, and as being of divine authority. How this was 
consistent with its comprising pidoz, it would be somewhat difficult 
toshew. I am aware of the allegations, that our Saviour accommo- 
dated himself to the prejudices of the Jews, and that he merely con- 
formed to the fashions of the day in such matters, because he judged 
that they belonged rather to the costume than to the person of religion. 
But I have as many difficulties, nay some greater ones, with these last 
assertions as with the former one; as I am unable to see how so en- 
lightened, intelligent, and holy a man as Jesus of Nazareth was, could 
consistently demean himself in this disingenuous manner. The 
whole allegation, then, is solving one difficulty by advancing a still 
greater one. M. S8.] 


* This fragment certainly admits of being regarded as the song of 
an Amoritish bard, and would then be of double interest in philologi- 
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ets, Amos (2: 1—3) predicts their destruction in consequence 
of their cruelty to the king of Edom; probably with reference 
to the war (2 Kk. 111.) when the Edomites were confederate with 
the Hebrews ; although the particular instance of cruelty is not 
there specified. Zephaniah (2: 8—10) condemns them to pun- 
ishment for their scorn and contempt of Israel. Jeremiah re- 
apne the denunciation of evil, for the most part in the words of 

umbers and Isaiah (Jer. 48: comp. also 9: 26. 21: 21); and 
Ezekiel threatens punishment for their malicious joy at the over- 
throw of Judea (25:6—11). Moreover the subjection of Mo- 
ab finds a place in every ideal description of splendid wars and 
golden ages for Israel (Isa. 11: 14. 21: 10. Ps. 60: 8), “‘ Moab 
is my wash-pot” (Ps. 83: 6). 

After the exile, intimate connexion between the two nations 
had found place by means of natural marriages (Ezra 9: | seq. 
Neh. 13: 1), which however were dissolved by the theocratic 
zeal of an Ezra. In the time of the Maccabees, little more 
mention is made of them (Dan. 11: 41); but Josephus, in the 
history of Alexander Jannaeus, names the cities between Arnon 
and Jabbok under the title of cities of Moab (Archaeol. XIII. 
15). Thenceforth their name is Jost under that of the Arabi- 
ans, as was. also the case with Ammon and Edom. At the time 
of Abulfeda, Moab proper, south of the Arnon, bore the name 
of Karrak, from the city of that name (see note 15:1) ; the ter- 
ritory north of the Arnon, the name of Belka, which includes 
also the Ammonites. Since that time, the accounts of that region 
are uncommonly meagre ; for through fear of the predatory and 
mischievous Arabs that people it, none of the numerous travel- 
lers in Palestine have ventured to explore it. For scanty ac- 
counts, see in Biisching’s Asia, pp. 507, 508. U. J. Seetzen, 
who, in February and March, 1806, not without danger of los- 
ing his life, undertook a tour from Damascus down to the south 
of Jordan and the Dead Sea and thence to Jerusalem, was the 
first to shed a new and altogether unexpected light upon the 
topography of this region, and thereby upon our prophecy, 
which is so rich in topographical names. He found a multi- 
tude of places, or at least of ruins of places, still bearing the old 


cal and historical respects; nevertheless it may perhaps be the work 
of a later Hebrew poet of the time when the Hebrews possessed this 
region ; for in that case, Heshbon might still be called the (former) city 
of Sihon. 
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names ; and thus has set bounds to the perfectly arbitrary de- 
signations of them on the old charts.* Seetzen’s wish, that 
some other traveller might acquaint the public with the remark- 
able ruins of this region, especially those of Gerasa and Am- 
man, and then advance to the splendid ruins of Petra at Wady 
Mousa, is now likewise partly accomplished and partly near its 
accomplishment. From June to September, 1812, that distin- 
guished German, J. L.. Burckhardt, (too soon alas! removed 
by death), made the same tour from Damascus beyond Jordan 
down to Karrak ; whence he advanced over Wady Mousa or 
the ancient Petra, (which he saw first of all European travel- 
lers), to the bay of Aila, and thence went to Cairo. ‘The ac- 
curate details of this tour, which are still in the hands of the 
London Society for discoveries in Africa, have not yet been 
made public. A sketch of the tour however is contained in a 
letter of Burckhardt in his travels in Nubia, London 1819, 4to, 
pp. 44—47. 

Moreover, in May and June, 1818, a company of intelligent 
English travellers (Bankes, Irby, Mangles, and Legh), made a 
journey from Karrak to the land of the Edomites, particularly to 
Peira; and thence back on the other side of the Jordan up as 
far as Tiberias, etc. In some respects they confirmed, in oth- 
ers they extended, the accounts of Seetzen. From the first 
named gentleman engravings of the numerous antiquities, par- 
ticularly of Petra, are to be expected; by the last gentleman 
a general narrative of the tour has already been given, which 
contains much important information ; particularly respecting 
the region south of the Dead Sea, which before was perfectly 
terra incognita. His notes of the tour are to be found in Wm. 
Macmichael, M. D. F. R. S. one of Dr. Radcliff’s travelling 
fellows from the University of Oxford, Journey from Moscow 
to Constantinople in the years 1817, 1818, London 1819, 4to, 
p. 181 seq. 

As it is the duty of the faithful expositor to neglect nothing 
which can be serviceable to the reader in acquainting himself as 


* See the description of his journey in “ Von Sachs Monatl. Cor- 
respondenz zur beforderung der Erd-und Himmels-kunde. B. 18. Gotha 
1808” and the chart belonging thereto, drawn by Seetzen in Cairo, in 
B. 22, or in the December number, 1810. 

Cf. 4 brief Account of the country adjoining the lake Tiberias, the 
Jordan, and the Dead Sea. London 1817. 
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well as possible with circumstances ; as moreover this chapter 
is classical in respect to the topography of that region ; I have 
sketched a small chart on the basis of Seetzen’s, by a careful 
comparison of passages of Scripture with modern accounts from 
Eusebius down to the time of Burckhardt and Legh. The 
chart is designed likewise for the passage 10:28 seq. Seet- 
zen’s corrections are indeed adopted in the chart of Kloeden 
(in his Geography of Palestine, Berlin 1817), and that chart is 
in many respects valuable ; but it results from the nature of a 
general chart, that it cannot answer all the demands of the crit- 
ical reader of a single passage of this nature. Besides, I have 
added the Jater illustrations of the south country by the English- 
men already named. 


I]. General contents of the prophecy. 


The capitals of Moab are destroyed suddenly in one night 
(15: 1). In the midst of the joy of harvest resounds the battle 
cry of the enemy, who destroy their beautiful vineyards (16: 
8—10), and their fountains (15:9). A universal cry of lamen- 
tation and mourning arises (15: 2—5, 8) ; some hasten to the 
altars of the gods (15: 2. 16: 12); some hurry away their pos- 
sessions beyond the borders (15: 7). Some arrive at length on 
the borders of Judah, praying for reception and protection, and 
invoking blessings on the country (16: 2—5); but are repulsed 
by Judah (v. 6). ‘The prophet himself utters lamentations over 
Moab (15: 5. 16: 11), and advises her to procure the forfeited 
favour of Judah by paying the tribute which she had withheld 
(16:1). Such are the contents as far as 16:12. A postscript 
then says, that such a prophecy respecting Moab had been ut- 
tered before, but now in a short time—within three years—it 
would be fulfilled (16: 13, 14). The threatening moreover is 
altogether general ; and nowhere is it hinted, what nation should 
be the desolating enemy that was to bring upon Moab her 
overthrow. 

In the inquiry respecting the author and age of the prophecy, 
the oracle itself and its composition must be distinguished from 
that of the epilogue. In the prophecy itself, in the first place, 
the language and imagery certainly differ rather remarkably 
from the usual language and imagery of Isaiah. The repetition 
and frequency of geographical names, the play upon these 
names, the roughness and harshness of expression, many favour- 
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ite phrases in the passage, (particularly the }2->2 with °3 re- 
peated many times after it), are foreign to the genuine passages 
of Isaiah; but bespeak for the most part an ancient prophet. 
For a more particular designation of its age, the prophecy con- 
tains some facts which are not however altogether safe or sufti- 
cient. 1) The circumstance that the cities of the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad, are mentioned as belonging to the Moabites ; 
which, according to the common understanding, supposes the time 
after the first Assyrian invasion and the carrying away of those 
tribes. But as above remarked (p. 116) this is not certain. 2) 
The circumstance, that (16:1—5) the Moabites turn to Judah 
and are obliged to bring to it the ancient tribute, might likewise 
appear to presuppose the carrying away of Israel. Yet we may 
not infer this with certainty, for the Moabites might turn to Ju- 
dah in preference to Israel their former oppressor ; and the 
prophet, who like a theocratic Jew regarded only the kingdom 
of Judah as the genuine hereditary kingdom of David, might 
advise them to attach themselves to this, to which alone a right 
acquired in war by David was properly transmitted. Only this 
much perhaps is certain, 3) That the refusal of the tribute to 
Israel (about 897 A.C.) must have preceded it; and, 4) That 
it must be older than Jeremiah, who copies it in chap. XLV1II. 
and likewise comments upon it. 

The following view appears, then, to be the most probable. 
This prophecy was spoken first without the epilogue by a co- 
temporary of Isaiah, or some earlier prophet, as a general de- 
nunciation of evil against Moab; and, like most prophecies 
against foreign nations, it is to be regarded as the result of the 
national jealousy and hatred against this people—as a wish and 
expectation of destruction, which is expressed in the form of a 
prediction. Such prophecies may have been uttered most fre- 
quently, at times when the national animosity had gained fresh 
nutriment from some war or other additional wrong ; or when a 
near or remote expectation of fulfilment was raised by some 
foreign conqueror. In this case, the occasion might lie in the 
wars on account of the tribute which had been withheld, 896 
A.C. ; orin the corruptions of the Moabites, 949 ; or in the tak- 
ing possession of the territory of Reuben and Gad ; or perhaps 
it required no special occasion. As the enemy that should rav- 
age Moab, the prophet certainly had the Assyrians in view ; 
who had already brought utter ruin upon so many enemies of Ju- 
dah, and given reason to expect the same lot for Moab. The fulfil- 

Vox. VI. No. 21. 16 
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ment did not follow immediately. Therefore Isaiah repeated 
the prophecy at a time when the Assyrians threatened shortly 
to swallow up all those small states; and added the epilogue, 
with that designation of time which is still (as usual) a round 
and poetic number. ‘That this epilogue at least is Isaiah’s, may 
be inferred from the circumstance, that the prophecy stands in 
this connection without any ground for assigning it to another 
time ; and perhaps from some resemblances in the language of 
the epilogue (comp. 21: 16, 17. 10:25). At least we cannot 
argue the contrary from the fact, that at the time of Isaiah, no 
ravaging of Moab by the Assyrians is known. In the first 
place, the history might be silent on the subject ; for the He- 
brew annals mention this neighbouring state only incidentally. 
Accordingly Jerome and most of the Rabbins suppose a rav- 
aging by Sennacherib. Grotius, Usher, and Vitringa, suppose 
one by Shalmaneser. Moreover, we need not in general seek 
anxiously in history for the fulfilment of such a prophecy ; and it 
may have remained unfulfilled at that time, which indeed is 
rendered probable by Jer. 48: 11. Whoever will not suppose 
this, must, with Eichhorn, regard the postscript likewise as not 
Isaiah’s, but added at the time of Jeremiah. Phat the prophe- 


cy itself was not written by Isaiah, can hardly be satisfactorily 


proved ; yet it is very probable from the obvious diversities of 
style and imagery (see Eichhorn) ; and the expression (16: 13) 
bespeaks a different rather than the same author for the prophe- 
cy and the epilogue. That Isaiah has elsewhere repeated ver- 
batim, and applied, the prophecies of others, we see in the ex- 
ample from 2: 2 seq. 

About the time of the Chaldee invasion, when the kingdom 
of Moab was still standing, and on the one hand the national 
hostility revived, while on the other the expectation arose that 
the Chaldees would turn their hand at length against Moab al- 
so, Jeremiah (chap. 48) repeated the denunciation of evil ; 
while he remodeled the text of the original passage ; extended 
it; here and there explained it; altered it at his pleasure, 
and appropriated it to himself; in like manner as he dealt with 
the prophecy of Obadiah respecting Edom, chap. xu1x. Be- 
sides, the prophecy of Balaam is made use of in the same way. 

Though I have agreed above in many points with Eichhorn’s 
view of this prophecy, as it is presented in his introduction, I 
cannot adopt the modification which he has since given to that 
view (Heb. Prophets I. p. 245). He here regards the prophe- 
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cy in general as Isaiah’s ; supposes a destruction of the land by 
Assyria, as present, and rather described than predicted by the 
poet ; and finds the design of the whole in 16: 2 seq., namely 
an exhortation to Israel not to receive the fugitives of Moab, 
lest it should thereby bring upon itself the anger of the Assyrian 
conqueror. ‘The postscript, however, he regards as a later ad- 
dition, in republishing the passage at the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 
In opposition to this view it may be said, 1) That Moab 
seems to have suffered no harm up to the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; as is quite evident from Jer. 48:11. 2) It is far more 
agreeable to the analogy of other prophecies, to understand the 
painting and description here as a prediction of the future ; as 
the author of the postscript and Jeremiah have taken it. 3) 
Such a design is nowhere exhibited clearly, nor is it supported 
= ge analogy of the prophecies against foreign countries. 4) 
difference of style, if important any where, is not without 
weight here. 
he idea of Koppe, which Augusti (Exeget. Handbuch, p. 
171), Bauer, and Bertholdt (Einleit. p. 1398), have also adopt- 
ed, that our prophecy originated with Jeremiah, I hold to be ut- 
terly inadmissible. It overlooks the essential circumstance, 
that our prophecy supposes a prosperous state of the kingdom 
of Judah (16: 1—6) ; on which account, Jeremiah in copying 
leaves this whole passage untouched. Moreover we need only 
take into view the connection of this chapter, in order to see that 
here is the original, which is short, compressed, and rough, as the 
early prophets write (comp. Hosea) ; but in Jeremiah, a feeble 
imitation ; for he sometimes spins out the text of the original in 
a wide and washy manner, and then compresses it marvellously 
together ; now and then he joins it together in the manner of 
centos, and sometimes explains a difficult expression by a quid 


pro quo.* 


* [After carefully comparing the extracts made from Jeremiah in 
the sequel, I cannot agree in judgment with Gesenius respecting the 
character which should be assigned to the style of them. He pronoun- 
ces them to be “ flat or lifeless imitations, which sometimes spin out 
the text of the original in a wide and washy manner, and then com- 
press it marvellously together; which now patches together in the 
manner of centos, and sometimes explains a difficult turn of expression 
by a quid pro quo.” Let the reader compare for himself, and see how 
little ground there is for such a severe criticism. In the few altera- 
tions that are worthy of particular notice, he will find (J had almost said) 
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Koppe was right and led by a just taste only so far as this, viz., 
that the prophecy contains single figures and expressions, which 
are frequent in Jeremiah (comp. 9233 377 15: 3 with Jer. 9: 
18. 13: 17. also 16: 11 with Jer. 48: 36). In other respects 
the style is very different and rather to be compared with M? 
cah (comp. e. g. Mich. ch. 1.), from whom Isaiah has also ta- 
ken another prophecy (Is. 2: 1—5). 

Ill. In order that we may render as clear and intelligible as 
possible the connection of our prophecy with the parallel pas- 
sage in Jeremiah (chap. 4 e which is very instructive with re- 
spect to the history of the Hebrew language in general (see my 
history of the Hebrew language), and particularly important for 
the understanding of both passages, I here insert a comnpejoen 
as many improvements as deteriorations. In ewath it is difficult to call 
them, with exact justice, by either the one or the other name. The 
times in which Jeremiah wrote, had altered the Hebrew language in 
some degree. 'To these he accommodates the words of the original, 
in one and another place, so as to avoid archaeism. In others we are 
to thank the transcribers for the variation, e. g. Jer. 48: 37, ma, 
which should probably be mrI2 as in Is. 15:2; or else the latter 
(as some manuscripts have it) should read mo72. At all events 
™=73 is in conformity with the later idiom (so ‘the Aramaean), and 
was doubtless the more current word in the time of Jeremiah. But 
let us take another example of a different nature. Is. 15:3, “In the 
streets shall they gird on sackcloth, on the tops of their houses and in 
the broad parts of the ways shall each one howl.” Jeremiah 48:37 
runs thus: “ Upon all hands shall be cuttings, and upon all loins sack- 
cloth, etc.” The cuttings upon the hands refer to the common acts of 
cruel penance that the devotees of heathen Molochs performed, when 
they. were in deep distress and made earnest supplication to their 
gods for relief; see 1. K. 18:28. Now what is there in this descrip- 
tion of Jeremiah which is flat and washy? Isaiah presents us with 
the Moabites as covered with sackcloth and howling through distress 
—a stirring picture, no doubt. Jeremiah presents them covered with 
gashes and wounds made while they uttered despairing supplications 
to their gods, and also as clothed in sackcloth and howling in distress. 
Is the latter picture less vivid and impressive than the former ? 

I might go on, in like manner, through most of the changes made 
by Jeremiah in the text of his predecessor, and find them of a char- 
acter similar to this. But I forbear. The reader will compare and 
judge for himself; and in case he does, he will be little disposed to 
class Jeremiah among the writers of centos, or to feel that he cannot 
extract and comment as it were upon the words of another prophet, 
without degrading them. M. 8.] 
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of the corresponding parts, which follows the order of Isaiah, 
and at the close points out the sources of Jer. 48: 43—46. 

In the commentary itself this may then be presupposed ; and 
reference will be had throughout to the comparison of these 


two texts in the present place. 


Isatan xy. 


2 On all their heads shal! be baldness, 
And every beard cut off. 
3 In their streets they shall gird 
themselves with sackcloth : 


On the tops of their houses and in 
their streets every one shall 
howl. 


4 And Heshbon shall cry,and Elea- 
leh; 
Their voice shall be heard even 
unto Jahaz : 
Therefore the armed 
Moab shall cry out; 
His life shall be grievous unto him. 


soldiers of 


5 His fugitives shall flee unto Zoar, 
an heifer of three years old : 
For by the mounting up of Luhith 
with weeping shall they go it up; 
Forin the way of Horonaim they 
shall raiss up a cry of destruc- 
lion. 


6 For the waters of Nimrim shall be 
desolate. 


7 Therefore the abundance they 
have gotten, and that which they 
have laid up, 

Shall they carry away to the brook 
of the willows. 


[8, 9. 16: 1—5, are wanting in Jere- 
miah.] 


16: 6 We have heard of the pride of 
Moab ; he is very proud : 
Even of his haughtiness, and his 
pride, and his wrath : 
But his lies shall not be so. 


JEREMIAH XLVIII. 


37 For every head shall be bald, 
And every beard clipped. 

37 Upon all the hands shall be cut- 
tings, 

And upon the loins sackcloth. 

38 There shall be lamentations gen- 
erally upon the housetops of 
Moab, 

And in the streets thereof. 


34 From the cry of Heshbon even 
unto Elealeh, 
And even unto Jahaz, have they 
uttered their voice. 
{14 and 41, correspondence only in 
sense. ] 


34 From Zoar even unto Horonaim, 

as an heifer of three years old ; 

For in the going up of Luhith, 

continual weeping shall go up. 

3 A voice of crying shall be from 
Horonaim ; 

5 For in the going down of Horo- 

naim, 

The enemies have heard a cry of 

destruction. 


34 For the waters also of Nimrim 
shall be desolate. 


36 Because the riches that he hath 
gotten is perished. 


29 We have heard of the pride of 
Moab ; he is exceeding proud : 
His loftiness, and his arrogancy, 
And his pride, and the haughti- 
ness of his heart : 
30 I know his wrath, saith the Lord ; 
But it shall not be so; 
His lies shall not so effect it. 
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126 


Isaian. 


7 Therefore shall Moab howl for 
Moab ; 
Every one shall howl: 
For the foundations of Kir-hareseth 
shall ye mourn: 
Sorely they are stricken. 


8 As to the vine of Sibmah, the lords 
of the heathen have broken down 
the principal plants thereof ; 

They have come even unto Jazer, 
they wandered through the wil- 
derness ; 

Her branches are stretched out, 
they are gone over the sea. 


9 Therefore I will bewail with the 
weeping of Jazer, the vine of 
Sibmah:... 

For the shouting for thy summer 
fruits and for thy harvest is 
fallen. 


10 And gladness is taken away, and 
and joy out of the plentiful field; 
The treaders shall tread out no 
wine in their presses ; 
I have made their vintage shout- 
ing to cease. 


11 Wherefore my bowels shall sound 
like an harp for Moab, 
And mine inward parts for Kir- 
haresh. 


12 And it shall come to pass, when 
it is seen 
That Moab is weary on the high 
place, 
That he shall come to his sanctu- 
ary to pray; 
But he shall not prevail. 


Isa. 24: 17 Fear, and the pit, and the 
snare, are upon thee, 
O thou inhabitant of earth ! 


18 And it shall come to pass, 
That he that fleeth from the noise 
of the fear, shal! fall into the 


pit; 

And he that cometh out of the 
midst of the pit, 

Shall be taken in the snare. 


Exegesis of Is. XV. XVI. 


| Jan. 


JEREMIAH. 

31 Therefore will I how] for Moab, 
And I will ery out for all Moab ; 
Mine beart shall moarn for the 

men of Kir-heres. 


32 O vine of Sibmah ! 
Thy plants are gone over the sea ; 
They reach even unto the sea of 
Jazer. 


33 O vine of Sibmah ! 
I will weep for thee with thé 
weeping of Jazer: .. . 
The spoiler is fallen upon thy 
summer fruits and upon thy 
vintage. : 


33 And joy and gladness is taken 
from the plentiful field and from 
the land of Moab ; 

And I have caused wine to fail 
from the wine-presses ; 

None shall tread with shouting ; 

Their shouting shal! be no shout- 


ing. 
36 Therefore my heart shall sound 
for Moab like pipes ; 
And mine heart shall sound like 
pipes for the men of Kir-heres. 


[35 At least parallel in sense.) 


Jer. 48:43 Fear, and the pit, and the 
snare, shall be upon thee, 
O thou inhabitant of Moab, saith 
the Lord. 


44 He that fleeth from the fear, shall 
fall into the pit ; 

And he that getteth up out of the 

pit, shall be taken in the snare. 
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Num. 21: 23 For there isa fire gone 45 Buta fire shall come forth out of 
out of Heshbon ; Heshbon ; 
A flame from the city of Sihon.* —_? flame from the midst of 
- jhon. 


Cuar. XV.— The Destruction of Moab. 


1 Sentence acainst Moas. 
Verily, by a nightly assault is Ar-Moab destroyed, 
Verily, by a nightly assault is Kir-Moab destroyed. 


2 They go up to the temple; Dibon is weeping upon the high 
places ; : 
For Nebo and Medeba Moab makes Jamentation. 
On every head is baldness, 
Every beard is cut off. 


3 In their streets they gird on mourning apparel, 
Upon their housetops and in their broad spaces every one la- 
ments, 
And flows down with tears. 


4 Heshbon and Elealeh cry out, 
Unto Jahaz their voice is heard ; 
For even the warriors of Moab cry out, 
His heart sinks within him. 


5 My heart moans for Moab, 
His fugitives wander even to Zoar, to Eglath the third,t 
Up the ascent of Luhith they go weeping, 
On the way to Horonaim they raise the cry of destruction. 


© 


6 For the waters of Nimrim are wasted, 
The grass is withered, the herbage is gone, 
No green thing is any more ; 
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* [The comparision is presented in Gesenius, by the original He- 
brew without vowel-points. It is thought preferable here to give the 
English; so that the reader who does not understand the Hebrew, 
may reap some advantage from it. The Hebrew scholar can easily 
make comparison in his originals.—I would further remark, that the 
common English version has here been used by Mr. Tyler; which 
makes the two prophets considerably more discrepant in minutiae than 
they really are. To the original can the only safe ultimate appeal be 
made.—M. 8.] 


+ Or, asa three years old heifer. 
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7 Therefore they carry away the remnant of their goods, 
And their treasures beyond the willow-brook. 


8 For a shout goes round the borders of Moab, 
Unto Eglaim her lament, 
Unto Beer-Elim her complaint. 


9 For the waters of Dimon are full of blood, 
Yet I will bring upon Dimon still more, 
Upon the escaped in Moab [I send] a lion, 
Upon the remnant in the land. 


Cuap. XVI. 


1 “Send ye the [tribute]-lambs to the lord of the country, 
From Sela, through the desert, 
To the mount of the daughter of Zion.” 


2 Like a fluttering bird, 
Like a frightened nest, 
Will the daughters of Moab stand at the fords of the Arnon, 
{and say] : 
3 “Give counsel, act uprightly, 
Give a cool shade at mid-day, 
Conceal the outcasts, 
Betray not the fugitives. 


4 “ Let the outcasts from Moab dwell with you, 
Be to them a refuge from the destroyer ; 
For the oppression will cease, 
The destruction come to an end, 
Oppressors will disappear from the land. 


5 “Then will [your] throne be established by kindness, 
And there shall set thereon, with mildness, an, of the house of 
David, 
A judge zealous for justice, well-skilled in equity.” 
6 [Our answer is] : “ We know the haughtinessof Moab, how great 
it is, 
Her pride, her haughtiness, and arrogance, 
The emptiness of her great swelling words.” 


7 Therefore does Moab lament for Moab, 
All lament, 
About the ruins of Kir-Haresheth, sigh ye, 
Deeply afflicted. 
8 For the fields of Heshbon are withered, 
As to the vine of Sibmah, the lords of the nations have broken 
off its noble branches, 
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Unto Jazer did they reach, 
They wandered into the desert, 
Its shoots extended themselves, they passed over the sea. 


9 Therefore I weep, as for Jazer so for the vine of Sibmah, 
I moisten thee with my tears, Heshbon and Eleale, 
For on thy fruit-gathering and harvest falls the shout [of battle]. 


10 Joy and rejoicing are removed from the fruitful field, 
In the vineyard there is no shout of joy and no exulting, 
No treader treads out the wine in the vats; 
Of the [harvest] sh .ve made an end. 
il Therefore my bowels sou for Moab as a harp, 
My inward parts for Kir-haresh. 
12 For Moab appears and wearies herself upon the high place ; 
She goes to the sanctuary to pray, but in vain. 


13 Such is the sentence, which Jehovah uttered respecting Moab, 
in former times. 14 But now the Lord says: 


In three years, as the years of a hireling, 

Shall the honour of Moab be covered with shame, 

And all her great and noisy crowds; 

The remnant shall be very small, deserving of no regard. 


Commentrary.—Cuap. XV. 


V. 1. The sense is: ‘ In an assault by night, the two chief cit- 
ies of Moab must fall.’ The rhythmical phenomenon, that two 
parallel members are identical with the exception of a single sylla- 
ble ("2 —"\"p), may be without an example precisely similar in the 
Old Testament. Yet there are analogous cases in Ps, 49: 13, 21, 
and Judg. 5: 15, 16, where the same verse is repeated with the al- 
teration of one letter (7°22 — 79315 *~p— 777). The best method 
of construction is: 272 3¥in AW ITS (WN) She, verily 
in the night when Ar-Moab is Law waste, it shall perish ; i.e. by 
one nocturnal storm and assault it shall perish, one night of hos- 
tile ravaging, and it is levelled with the ground. ‘2 is here a par- 
ticle of asseveration, at the beginning of the piece. This signification 
is apt to be assumed too frequently, inasmuch as it is often applied 
in the midst of a piece, where a causal connexion, however imper- 
fect, always exists, more commonly with the thought preceding the 

Vou. VI. No. 21. 17 
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last, Ps. 5: 10, 13 (9, 12). 9: 13 (12). 18: 28 (27), comp. 26 (25).* 
But at the beginning of a piece, it admits of a very ready explana- 
tion ; for the signification approximates to the use of the particle af- 
ter an oath (1 Sam. 26: 16. 14: 44), like ND 08; so that properly, 
by virtue of an ellipsis, the sense that lies at the bottom (comp. 
Josh. 2: 24). The Seventy and the Syriac version omit it. >°> 
in the construct state, because of the relative which is omitted. 
I7S stands in the masculine, in connexion with the name of a 
town, as in 23: 1. Mic. 5: 1, and with the name of a country (Jer. 
48: 15, 20, ai 33W), because the inhabitants are here the prin- 
cipal idea (Gram. 469. S.t § 320. Note 1), and in like manner af- 
terwards "27: for "M2732. This construction appears somewhat 
easier, than with Lud. de Dieu to construe I7W as the infinitive 
Pual, although it gives the same sense. 770 implying desolating 
hostile attacks, is here distinguished from 7723 which expresses ut- 
ter extinction (Isa. 6:5. Zeph. 1: 11. Ma’ “47: 5). Thus in Ps. 
137: 8, TID is used respecting Babylon, which was captured, but 
not destroyed. The Septuagint, Vulgate, Syriac, Chaldee, and Vi- 
tringa, take 5°53 as the absolute state for by night; elsewhere ex- 
pressed by mich or > 5°23 (comp. 5°> 21: 11). The latter ex- 
plains as follows : erily by night is Ar-Moab destroyed (and) it 
is gone. This would not be unsuitable; still I think that in that 
case, the article (="z2) could not fail of being inserted, which uni- 
formly appears in 75°23 when it is used absolutely. 

Hostile assaults upon besieged cities, are most likely to happen 
by night. By night also is sometimes employed to express sudden, 
unexpected destruction (Job 27: 20. 34:25). ain “2, properly 
the city of Moab (= the old, perhaps the Moabitish form for 72 , 
comp. Aquila and Symmachus in Jerome on chap. xxv1.) Num. 
21: 28; also by way of eminence >>, Num. 21: 15 and Deut. 2:9, 
i. e. the chief city or rather the only true city of the territory of Mo- 
ab south of the Arnon (comp. corv, urbs). Under the name of 
Areopolis (an obvious misapprehension of the Greeks, who must 
have understood thereby Urbs  Martis), it occurs in Eusebius and 


ba References s are adapted to the Heb. Bible, where, | however, the 
numbers of the verses not unfrequently differ from those of the En- 
glish version. Those in brackets refer to the English version. 


4+ Stuart’s Hebrew Grammar is referred to by this notation. 
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Stephen of Byzantium, and in the acts of many synods of the 5th 
and 6th centuries, when it was the seat of a bishop (see Relandi 
Palaestina, pp. 577, 578). Jerome, in loc., mentions that in his 
childhood (probably in the year 315) it was utterly destroyed by an 
earthquake in a night. This fact is interesting as a historical no- 
tice, though we are not to apply it for the explanation of this proph- 
ecy. In Ptolemy (Geogr. Min. III. 4) it is called “PaSaduwy ; 
and in Stephen of Byzantium, ‘PafSa?poua (corrupted from 727 
3NV2) is given as its ancient name. Abulfeda (Tab. Syriac. p. 90, 


ed. Kohler) names it Wile (as the name of the country is often 


taken for the capital city, see 7:6) and &S Ya - He also says, that, 


having been wholly destroyed, it is now a small town. Seetzen 
(18. p. 433) found there ruins of considerable compass ; especially 
the ruins of aw old palace or temple, of which portions of the wall 
and some pillars are still standing. Legh (in loc. cit. p. 241), who 
appears however to have explored here with less care, says: “‘ There 
are no traces of fortifications to be seen, but upon an eminence 
were a dilapidated Roman temple and some tanks.”’ 

With the capital and royal residence, the prophet with singular 
propriety now names the most important, or rather the only, fortress 
or strong hold of the country, 28°72 "7. Koppe is inclined to 
consider this as only a different name for 28572 72. But the anal- 
ogy of the above cited passages (Ps. 49: 13, 21. Jud. 5: 15, 16), 
the suitableness of the sense, and the Chaldee, speak against this 
view. The Chaldee has also pointed out the best way of explanation. 
It gives Ar-Moab by 385723 mm> , the country town of Moab (as 
also Onkelos Num. 21: 16, 29) ; perhaps contemptuously, because 
it would not allow it the name of acity. Kir Moab, on the other 
hand, it renders by 3857 ND"“> fortress of Moab, under which 
name the place is known to this day. It lies a few (according to 
Burckhardt three) hours, and according to Abulfeda 12 Arabic miles, 
South of Ar-Moab, upon a very high and steep rocky hill, from 
which the prospect extends even to Jerusalem, and which, formed 
by nature for a fortress, overlooks the whole surrounding country. 
In the wars of the Maccabees, it is mentioned under the name of 
Kagaxa (2 Macc. 12:17); in Ptolemy and Stephen of Byzantium 
it is called XagaxuoPa, (see Relandi Palaestina, p. 705). At the 
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time of the Crusades, a heathen prince built there under king 
Fulco (in the year 1131) a very important castle which was highly 
serviceable to the Franks, and in 1183 held out successfully against 
a formidable siege of a month by Saladin (Bohaeddin Vit. Salad. 
p. 55. Wilkins’ Hist. of Crusades 11. p. 235). It is here called 


in the oriental accounts, OC) ps (the fortress), »;2; in the occi- 


dental, Krak; in some, Petra deserti, which has given occasion to 
its being confounded with the proper Petra (see 16: 1).* Abulfeda 
(Tab. Syriac. p. 29) extols it as so strong a fortress, that one must 
abandon even the wish to take it; and mentions the fruitful valley 
lying beneath it (now Wady Karrak) with its warm baths. Comp. 
also Ind. Geogr. ad Vit. Salad. word Coracha. In modern times, 
Karrak has been visited by Seetzen, Burckhardt, and the compa- 
ny of English Travellers, who describe the locality as above. The 
place has still a castle, into which the whole surrounding country 
brings its grain for safe keeping. ‘The small and rather poor coun- 
try town is built upon the ruins of once important edifices, and is 
inhabited alike by Moslems and Christians ; yet even the churches 
and mosques lie in ruins. It is to this day the seat of a bishop, 
though the bishop resides in Jerusalem. As the most important 
place, it has given its name Karrak to the whole territory of ancient 
Moab. “"p, a wall (22: 6), is here probably equivalent to fortress, 
strong hold. See further under 16: 7. 

V. 2. Upon this destruction of the chief cities, universal mourn- 
ing pervades Moab, and the people go up weeping to their sacred 
high places. They go up to the house (of their gods) ; Dibon is weep- 
ing upon the high places. With Kimchi, I take n°zm as an appel- 
lative for temple, like 7/7 in 16: 12, which there as here stands in 
parallelism with mi2 , high places. Upon high places, most ancient 
nations chose to have their sanctuaries (see 65: 7). To Chemosh, 
the national god of the Moabites, Solomon in particular built an 
altar or small temple (7722, a high place-temple) upon the hill be- 
fore Jerusalem (1 athe Ik: wn The construction procee*s more 


° ew salad arose the error in he nen of d’Anville, and 
others taken from it, even that of Paulne (Charte physique et polit- 
ique de la Syrie), in inserting, besides the Karrak in Moal (Karrak 
Moba), still another Karrak in the place of Petra or Wady Mousa. 
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easily and poetically in this manner, than if we take m2" and 
72277, or at least the first, for proper names. Vitringa holds it to 
be Beth Meon (Jer. 48: 24), or Beth-Baal-Meon (Josh. 13: 17), north 
of the Arnon (now Maein in Seetzen, p. 431, Legh; p. 234). Ros- 
enmueller identifies it with Beth-Diblatain (Jer. 48: 22), not far from 
Dibon, according to Num. 33: 46. Indeed one such place, (though 
we might with equal propriety cite also Beth-Peor or Beth-hajeshi- 
moth), might perhaps be called by way of eminence n°z7, the 
house, with the article (see Gram. 156. 8S. § 412); but the above 
interpretation accords better with minan and with 16:12. Of 
Beth-Meon or Maein, we know also that it did not lie upon a hill. 
Still less would I regard mi7227 also as a proper name for Bamoth 
Baal (Baal’s high places, Jos. 13: 17); although this name may in- 
dicate that Baal’s high places were common even in Moab. 

712°3, which lay some distance north of the Arnon, was built, 
i.e. repaired, by the Gadites, and accordingly it is called Dibon- 
Gad in Josh. 13:17; but it was given to the Reubenites in whose 
territory it lay. The same was true of Heshbon. In v. 9, it is 
written 7572", with the common interchange of 7 and 2; and Je- 
rome says : Usque hodie indifferenter, et Dibon et Dimon, hoc op- 
pidulum dicitur. Seetzen found there ruins under the name of Di- 
ban, in a magnificent plain ; wherefore it is appropriate, that accord- 
ing to our passage Dibon goes up to the high places. Legh (p. 242) 
came from Arnon down to Dibon on a plain covered with smooth 
turf, which was intersected by an old Roman military road. 

The city 133 was situated on the hill of the same name (Deut. 
32: 48. 34: 4), not far from the northern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. The name seems to have beer borrowed from the god 533 
(46:1), who probably was worshipped there. Of an idol worship- 
ped there Jerome also speaks. In Nabo erat Chamos idolum con- 
secratum quod alio nomine vocatur Beelphegor. Probably it is the 
same place fg pe which Abd el Chack, the abridger of 
Jakut (in Kohler’s addit. ad tab. Syr. p. 135), thus describes : 
A place of which mention is made in the Pentateuch; and indeed 
Nabo is the name of the idol there. It lies near Aleppo, and has 
the ruins of a great temple, which must have been the temple of that 
idol. As to its proximity to Aleppo, the distance might not have 
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been taken accurately ; nor indeed could that be expected in a gen- 
eral geographical dictionary. Seetzen (p. 43) found the hill un- 
der the name of Attarus, which seems to have been the name 
minus Num. 32: 34 (Euseb. ‘4ragovd). The situation given on 
Seetzen’s chart is fully established by Legh (p. 243), so that it is 
altogether by mistake, that on the other charts it is placed north of 
the Dead Sea on the Jordan. 

8272, southward of Heshbon ; at the time of Josephus and 
Eusebius, Mndafa, and at the present day, according to Seetzen, 
Madaba. He found here two pillars with the remains of a temple, 
and a fine tank, walled with hewn stone ; of which Legh also speaks 
(p. 245, comp. Reland, p. 393). Upon the difficult form >"575, 
see Grammar p. 388. [Also Lex. under >>+.] 

Upon every head, baldness etc. The plural D°GNX 7 (whence 
“ZN, instead of LX) occurs nowhere else. As other manu- 
scripts read CN", JIN, OWN, it is very possible that the punc- 
tuation with O belonged to those readings, and this would be prop- 
erly spoken UX >. The shaving of the head, more rarely the 
beard (Jer. 41: 5), is a familiar custom in mourning for the dead 
(Jer. 16: 6), as well as in general calamities of the country (22: 12. 
Mic. 1: 16. Ezek. 7:18. Am. 8:10). So among the Greeks (Is. 
23: 46, 47. Odyss. 4. 197) ; the Romans (Ovid. Amor. 3,5, 12) ; the 
Egyptians (Diod. 1.84) ; the Scythians (Herod. 4. 71); the mod- 
ern Cretans, (Cotovic. Itin. ch. 13). Thereby they deprived them- 
selves of the finest ornament of the body ; which idea lies at the bot- 
tom in all mourning usages. A bald head is a special dishonour 
(2 Kings 2: 23, comp. Sunna No. 465, Fundgruben 1. p. 289). 
As it appears, they frequently shaved only a bald place in front. 
This, however, was certainly a departure from the original custom ; 
as in after times the tonsure of the monks continually diminished, 
Num. 14: 1. comp. Mic. 1: 16. 

Among other ancient distinctive marks of mourners (comp. the 


name itself tas}, sl, mourner, ascetic, monk), Christian as- 
cetics and monks assumed baldness also, and thence received, from 
the enemies of Christendom in the East, the nickname D°M>2. 
(Cod. Nasar. II. p. 106, comp. Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenth. 
1. 502). 
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In the word m3152,, even the modern editors differ in the read- 
ing; e. g. J. H. Michaelis, Simonis, and others, with 49 manuscripts 
and above 30 editions, read “3773 , after the parallel passage in Je- 
remiah (see especially de Rossi in loc.) If we examine the old 
critical witnesses, in order to discover, if possible, the original read- 
ing ; the Seventy here speak distinctly for 5, navteg Bouyloves 
xatartéetenuéevor. So far are they led by the sense of 273 , 
to break in pieces, to cut in pieces, as to give instead of 7723 an 
arbitrary quid pro quo; (comp. 2 Sam. 2:31). Also Saadias, 


VIS amputation. But in Jeremiah, where only about 10 
manuscripts have 72773 , the Seventy speak decidedly for “: mas 
moyory EvonOnosrat. ‘In the same way Kimchi distinguishes the 
two passages. The other versions make no distinction ; for in both 
passages they express the sense to shave, which the connexion re- 
quires. On intrinsic grounds, grammatical law, so far as we can 
ascertain it, appears to be in favor of “2293. True, it no where 
occurs in the sense of shaving the head in Hebrew, but it certainly 
does in Syriac and Chaldee. It is also nearly allied to the custom- 
ary expressions [in shaving], to take off, to take away. 273, on 
the contrary, has elsewhere only the sense to hew off, spoken of 


trees (9: 10), and in Arabic EY> : of members, as hands, ears, 
noses. But the latter approaches quite nearly to the appropriate 
idea, and appears to be a strong expression intentionally selected, 
in order to indicate the savage and unusual manner of the cutting 
off, in opposition to careful shaving. 

Hence as to the rendering cut off, Sal. ben Melech well says : 
38235 PII TAN NMDSN TaN Nd, he says not sHoRN, but cur 
orr (or hewn off) as an insult. Jeremiah explained, after his man- 
ner, the unusual and rather bold expression of the earlier poet, by the 
usual one (which besides has similar letters). Thus the external 
evidences accord fully with the internal relations, and it appears to 
me unquestionable, that, with Van der Hooght, Kennicott, and 
Jahn, ms17a is the true meaning. 

V. 3. pw, the hair garment (Rev. 6: 12) ; cilicium of mourners 
(Is. 3: 24), and ascetics (20: 2)—Upon the house-tops. The suf- 
fixes here are continually interchanging, and become now mascu- 
line, now feminine, just as Moab is regarded as a people or as a 
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country. This distinction, however, is often disregarded by the 
poets. Comp. 15: 5, 8. 16:6, 7, and Gramm. 469. Upon "233 77", 


(Arab. Sst ops) : to flow down in tears, here spoken of weep- 
ing persons ; elsewhere of the eyes ; see Schultens’ Origg. p. 97, and 
my Lexicon under 37°. 

V. 4. Heshbon (7525) was the ancient royal residence of the 
Amorites (Num. 21: 26 seq.) It then fell into the hands of the Is- 
raelites, by whom it was assigned to Reuben (Josh. 13: 17); then 
to Gad as a city of the Levites, 21: 37 [39]. 1 Chron. 6: 66 [81]. 
Jeremiah (48:2) calls it, however, the pride of Moab. Pliny inv. 11. 
mentions the Arabes Esbonitae, probably the inhabitants of this 


city. Abulfeda (Tab. Syriac. ed. Kohler, p. 11), calls it wld, 
and a small city in a fruitful vale. Seetzen and Legh (p. 246) 
found it still under the name of Hiisban, and in its vicinity they 
saw an unrivalled tank (Cant. 7: 4). 

m5, frequently mentioned with Heshbon, from which it was 
distant, according to Eusebius, only one Roman mile ; according to 
Seetzen (who writes E/eale, and who found it still under the ancient 
name), half an hour, 

Unto Jahaz their voice is heard. In Jahaz, Sihon king of the 
Amorites was beaten by the Israelites, as he marched down into 
the wilderness against them (Num. 2}: 23. Deut. 2: 32); whence 
we see, that it must have been situated towards the wilderness, on 
the border of the territory which the Amorites wrested from the 
Moabites. According to Eusebius, it lay between Medeba and 
AnBovg (Dibon ; according to Jerome, Deblatain). But Jerome 
in loc. says: Mari Mortuo imminet, ubi est terminus provinciae Mo- 
abitarum. Were the first statements correct, it could not be the 
preceding Jahaz ; but accuracy we are not to expect in Jerome. 

For even the warriors of Moab cry out. 2~>z for VWZR{2->> ; 
properly, on this account that, for because, because that; Gen. 
38: 26. Ps. 42: 7. 45: 13. Jer. 48: 36, like 72> 26: 14. Upon this 
ellipsis of Vx see Commentary on 8: 23, and Grammar p. 636. 

ai ">t, the armed of Moab, poetically for the warriors. In 
the parallel passage, Jer. 48:41, sxit “i239. For equipped, 
armed, the Syriac Tao occurs in Barhebr., p. 219, last line ; 


which signification Castellus has not. Aquila ¢Samoe (properly 
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having the arm out of the robe, whence) equipped, ready ; so that 
Secker’s conjecture, ev¢wvoe (see Josh. 4: 13), is unnecessary. 
Probably Symmachus rendered it éi{mvor, after whom Jerome 
gives it by accincti.—>"77 , spoken of a cry of joy or of sorrow 
(Mic. 4: 9); the latter here. Also at 33: 7 we see the warriors of 
Israel weep like Homer’s heroes. A play upon words 32°? and 
M37), seems to have occasioned the choice of the latter unusual 
form. 97° occurs nowhere else in the praeterite ; though it often 
appears in the future, where it accords as to signification with the 
praeterite 97> (see Gram. p. 458. also Lexicon at this word.) For 
this reason, I have preferred to take it in the sense of the Arabic 


Es9 and & i » to be fearful, (comp. Ess frighten) from 
which in Hebrew >" also comes (see Michaelis Supplement, sub 
hoc verb.) Thus it does not appear to be a true anak Aeyouevor. 


Of the old versions, Saadias has els - Meanwhile it is not to 


be denied, that the signification of the future, to be evil, would give 
a suitable sense ; viz. his soul is afflicted, sorrowful, (comp. 1 Sam. 
4:8 325 212 72>, why is thy heart troubled?) So the earlier 
expositors, as well as J. H. Michaelis and Vitringa, have rendered 
it. The two last members Saadias has translated thus: therefore 
the armed men of Moab mourn, while their hearts quake. And this 
connexion of the member may be allowed, if we thus explain it : 
on that account (comp. v. 1) the armed men of Moab mourn, (and) 
his heart fails him or is afflicted. Five Kennicott Mss. read 
y=) instead of 1wP2; and the Syriac expresses the and, by which 
this explanation is supported. A similar turn occurs four times 
in this passage (see v. 7). 

V. 5. The prophet himself feels compassion for the fate of the 
people. Such a representation is often found in threatening pro- 
phecies; chap. 16: 11. 21: 3, 4. 22:4. Mic. 1:8. Jer. 23:9. 48: 
36. The construction of py} indeed occurs only here and in the 
parallel passage in Jeremiah ; but > has elsewhere frequently the 
meaning on account of, (see 36: 9. 60:9). Aben Esra has “723 
anv —His fugitives (wander) even to Zoar. "73, according to 
42 manuscripts it", agreeable to the usual vowel pointing, 
(m2 meaning a@ bar, and Mm 2—=n73 a fugitive). His bars 
(Jerome, vectes ejus), i. e. his princes, a figure similar to shields 
Vox. VII. No. 21. 18 
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of the land, Ps. 47: 10 (9). Hos. 4:18. Then we must supply 
thus : ‘ His princes (fled or reached in their flight) even to Zoar.’ 
But this is somewhat forced, as the drift of the passage is not re- 
specting flight. Aben Esra explains it in a manner still more for- 
ced: His door-bolts, sc. cry, i.e. his doors ery, or they cry in 
their doors. Better, His fugitives; like the Chaldee, Jarchi, 
Saadias, and Kimchi. Then either “172 is to be read, or a 
form 72, with Qamets pure, is to be assumed as a passive form 
with an active signification, (like \"D> rich). 

Zoar is a small town on the southern extremity of the Dead Sea 
(Gen. 19: 22, 30); in Ptolemy still bearing the name of Cwaga. 
At the time of the Crusades, it is mentioned under the name Segor 
(Sept. ¢yywo) ; and William of Tyre states, that in the popular lan- 
guage it had been called Palmer. Seetzen found there no place of 
that name.—The following phrase 778° 222 is very difficult of 
interpretation. The oldest interpreters of this passage took it as 
the proper name of a place. See Jer. 48: 34, (where the Seventy 
have ayyéiic oadiova) ; also Saadias (Basia his lestc) ; and 
Lightfoot (Opp. Vol. IT. p. 583). Lightfoot conjectures that it lay 
near Zoar, on the extreme border of the territory of Moab, and was 
called the third Eglath in distinction from two other places of the 
same name ; as e. g. there is an upper and lower Bethhoron (Josh. 
16: 3, 5). There is actually found in the vicinity, a place 7°27 
Diba (fountain of the two calves), Ezek. 47: 10. Ptolemy men- 
tions the cities of Arabia Petraea: Zwaya, Qoava, Néxia (perhaps 
Tézha) ; and Josephus (Archaeol. 14. 2), with other cities named 
here, mentions "Ayailia, "A8avn, Zwaoa, Oguivac (n725n). If 
we look about in the Arabic geography of the region, Ejlun 


(ghsetc (calves) presents itself in Abulfeda, Tab. Syr. pp. 13. 92. 
It is a chain of mountains, and a province deriving its name from 
them, with a city and a river of the same name. It lies north of 
the Serka or Jabbok, (see Seetzen’s Map with B. 18. 423). As 
this place, however, lies beyond the northern limit of Moab, so the 
southern extremity must here be meant, whence the fugitives would 
certainly have dispersed themselves. At all events, this name may 
be employed in order to explain the expression, third Eglath ; for 
almost all these Arabic names correspond with the ancient native 
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ones. Grammatically considered, m7 2°} M242 should be explain- 
ed by Eglath of the third time, (comp. matty ‘Ezek. 21: 19 [14}) 
i.e. third Eglath. We must at all events adhere to the interpreta- 
tion of "WW by third, for the sense of three-citied (rgdodes, toe 
xoipcov), consisting of three cities, as Déderlein explains it, must, 


according to the analogy of D7n729, empgaiil (in Egypt), be ex- 
pressed in an entirely different manner. Nor is it suitable, with 
J. D. Michaelis, to consider -172*}W as a separate city distinct from 
Eglath, of which no traces whatever can be found. 

Most of the old translators have understood it as appellative, i.e. a 
three years old cow. Seventy: Aapalig yag éore rovers. Val- 
gate (Segor) vitulam consternantem. Targum NA37 MPLA 232 
So the Syriac, Aben Ezra, and others. And perhaps this explana- 
tion admits of being defended. The ordinal >2"=H does not in- 
deed occur for three years old, the age of three years ; ‘but in Pual, 
in the same connexion, NY}U72 n>3y stands for a heifer three 
years old, Gen. 15:9; and in Arabic, derivates from numerals fre- 


quently have such an application; e. g. @5f four, to be four years 
old, ES cow of four years old, (Aw oz of six years old. 


Whence not incongruously we may read, cow of the third (year). 
If referred to Zoar, it would indeed be altogether insignificant and 
tame; but not so when applied to Moab. In the third year, the 
heifer was most vigorous, and hence was used for offering (Gen. 
15.9). Until that age, she was accustomed to go unbroken, and 
bear no yoke. Pliny 8. 4,5: domitura boum in trimatu, postea 
sera, antea praematura. Columella de Re Rustica 7.2. The 
breaking was naturally connected with chastisement; whence Jer. 
31: 18, the Ephraimites complain, Thou hast chastised me, and 1 
am chastised, as a heifer unaccustomed to the yoke (772> N> 5322); 
and Hos. 10: 11, Ephraim is a heifer accustomed to thresh, but I 
pass over their fae necks. As now the heifer occurs frequently as 
an emblem of a state, (e. g. Jer. 46: 20. 50: 11. Hos. 4: 16); so it 
would furnish here a very suitable image of the hitherto blooming 
and unsubdued Moab, which, however, arrived now at the age of 
three years, must be subdued and brought under the yoke by chas- 
tisement. Hence Jarchi renders it by m™2m733, the strong, ro- 
bust. The connexion then would be : 
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My heart weeps for Moab, 

Whose fugitives (wander) to Zoar, 

The three years old heifer. 
In this case, the last phrase would be in apposition with Mo- 
ab, If before ="M73 we understand “wR, and make it a re- 
lative, the reference to Moab is free from difficulty. In Jeremiah, 
it cannot be made so; but this circumstance is nothing to the pur- 
pose, for Jeremiah might have misunderstood the remarkable ex- 
pression here. The first explanation (as a proper name), and this, 
may contest for the preference. On the other hand, it appears less 
natural, with Bochart and Lowth, to refer the expression to the 
bellowing of the heifer, with which the mourning of the prophet 
might be compared, (thus my heart cries for Moab... like a three 
years old heifer), as he and Jeremiah often used the image ; or ac- 
cording to Vitringa and Dathe, to refer it to the sighing of the fu- 
gitives : His fugitives (wander) to Zoar, (crying like) a three years 
old heifer. ‘The epithet three years old is thus rendered unmean- 
ing. Elsewhere “22 is usually employed to express the lowing of 


the ox, especially in complaint ; and in other dialects (N>3 a IS) 


it is used of erying in general, as 38S (the lion’s roar) is At peed 
ing. I must reject decidedly the explanation of Aurivillius, who ex- 


plains 7°z°>2 after the Arabic Lhe ; ; which the definite use of 
that form, as an ordinal number, does not allow. 

ja AEE2 33a MM Abe %2, literally, for the ascent of Law 
hith, with weeping they asce nd it. Luhith, found only here and 
in Jer. 48: 5, lay, according to Eusebius and Jerome, between Are- 
opolis and Zoar, and retained still in their times the old name (ov- 
ei, Luitha). Although a proper name, it has the article ; perhaps 
with reference to the appellative signification (the boarded, cover- 
ed with boards). The whole region there is mountainous. In- 
stead of 52 Jeremiah has the far more difficult "23 (weeping, goeth 
up upon weeping) ; which would hardly have originated with him, 
had he not found it so in his manuscript of the earlier prophet. 
But the Septuagint also reads 2, agd¢ os dvaSyjeovrar. Were 
this the original reading, (and both the others ‘3 and ">3 may at 
least be explained by this supposition), then Luhith must be regard- 
ed as being addressed. 

And on the way to Horonaim they raise a cry of destruction. 
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The second %> is here rendered by and. The frequent recurrence 
of this particle, which is peculiar to this passage, would be repug- 
nant toeuphony in atranslation. A fourfold repetition of ">, twice 
in v. 5, and twice in v. 6, has reference to the clause, My heart 
mourns for Moab. 

D°25n (two holes, comp. ji7n7N2 ). These regions abound in 
caves, which to this day are used for dwellings; see Seetzen 18. p. 
355 seq. This place lay probably upon a declivity, to which one 
descended from Luhith ; whence Jeremiah, (48: 5) instead of 77 
D°25h, has written D°255 4757. The other passages, where it is 
named, (Nehem. 2: 10. Jos. Archaeol. 13. 15, "Ogwvas), show 
nothing with regard to its situation—If the difficult word »72>° be 
a correct reading, especially in its consonants, I must explain the 
form by the Aramaean method of rejecting one of the doubled let- 


ters in the derivates of the class Ayin doubled; like Drag 
from es PA ; Das a chain, from Dede: in Heb. mp0} 10, 


© 


Chald. x20in, headbands, for N2UDS (from 5b). Consequent- 

ly I must take it for 773759. pane, mentions that the same form oc- 

curs in Targ. Jon., for 33°73 FIAT FIT) NP (Isa. 16: 10. Jer. 48: 

33). The Chaldee has yatps jM2>7 &> , which however does 

not stand in either passage in the printed text. ‘The Rabbins also 
, 


mostly refer it to the root "22, while they explain it by 14755". 
So Aquila, éareyeqovorr ; Vulgate, levabunt; Saadias 


Wg -R3 excitant. (Not according to Paulus, finiunt, consumunt). 
Others however fix their minds on 27713", and consider it asa 
transposed form of the same word. One manuscript, which reads 
"=", has sought to explain the > by &. Were we permitted to 
question the correctness of the reading, I should conjecture that it 
originally stood 2-253", which might be miswritten 9573", and 
then defectively 12>", whence the Holem might be explained. 
That Jeremiah found a different word here, appears from his ex- 
changing it for 1773u. Cocceius conjectures that there is a 
play upon the etymology of ">">, Aroer, a town of Moab situa- 
ted in the vicinity, which, w hen we compare Micah 1., hi Jom not 
contrary to the paranomasiac spirit of this writer. “3p NEs1,4 
cry of destruction, because it is raised in consequence of a great 
misfortune, (Jer. 10: 19). 
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V.6. The enemy destroy the fountains of the country ; so that 
the beautiful meadows of this region, naturally so abounding with 
water (Jer. 13: 10), especially so rich in hot springs and warm 
baths, wither away. ‘This destructive measure of war, occurs with 
reference to Moab in 2 Kings 3: 25, where the Israelites, during an 
incursion into Moab, felled the fruit trees, cast stones into the plow- 
ed grounds, and closed the fountains. The waters of Nimrim are 
doubtless the same from which the place Nimra, Beth Nimra (Num. 
32: 3, 36. Josh. 13: 27)—according to the Talmud and Targum, 
Beth Nimrin—derives its name; for this likewise signifies the place 


of the clear salubrious waters, comp. r+), p+ clear, healthy, 
richly flowing water. The place has its name from the water, like 
Aquae Sextae. At the time of Eusebius, it was called Bn dvefois, 
and he places it five miles north of Bethharan or Julias. Here, 
though perhaps somewhat higher, Seetzen’s chart shows a brook 
flowing into the Jordan, Nahr Nimrin or Wady Shoaib. 

ninwn , desolations ; abstract for concrete, desolate, utterly des- 
olated. Jeremiah has mi72%7> , somewhat explanatory ; and some 
manuscripts read M1202 , an explanatory variation however, which 
may have arisen by a mistake in hearing, like the frequent inter- 


changes of 3 and 3. The Syriac renders .OlQ.W, they are dri- 


ed up ; so that the prediction would be, not of destruction by an ene- 
my, but of natural calamity. Herewith 19:5 seq. and 24: 4, 7 
may be compared, where natural evil comes upon the state, and 
particularly 19: 5, the drying up of the Nile. The only question is, 
whether ni7272 can signify the natural drying up of water. Com- 
pare however anh, which certainly has both significations (to dry 
up, and to be destroyed). ‘The two °> of this verse are dependent 
on the clause, My heart mourns for Moab; not at all, as some 
have supposed, on the last hemistichs of v. 5, from which supposi- 
tion it has been falsely inferred, that Nimrim is to be sought in the 
southern part of Moab. 

V.7. Observe the turn, which is four times repeated in this 
piece, that a strophe is introduced by }>~>y and then carried on 
with a frequently recurring ‘>. The other three passages are 16: 
7, 8,9. We have likewise found already, v. 5, 6, a four times re- 
peated "> , coupled with a leading clause. For similar forms of ex- 
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pression, see 17:20. Ps. 1:5,6. 16:9, 10. Mic. 1:8, 9 
13, 14. 
my n°, elliptically for Sr (WL) HIM", is commonly in- 


» 


terpreted, ‘The remnant, which he (the enemy )left ; residuum (quod) 
fecit (hostis).’ But mwz is thus taken in asense incapable of being 
proved. Better thus, The remnant of [what] they had acquired, 
(comp. mvz inGen 12:5. 31:1. Deut. 8: 17, 18), or, the remnant 
of their acquisitions or possessions. Chaldee, 717°Q22 ND. Saadias, 


WKAA9 Saf cSUS, the remnant of that which grew. He 
refers it to the stores of grain and other means of subsistence, and 
explains “vy of the bringing forth of the earth (5:2, 10). Jere- 
miah has “D> nm NM", very properly using the construct state, on 
account of the omitted "We, in which the genitive lies. ™7;-_ at 


’ 


all events means possession here. The signification may approach 
to that of business, work, (as MDN2%, TYDs%2, res, have these 
significations, properly acquisition); or it may be particularly, 
hoarded treasures, opes reconditissimae. It accords fully, as to sense, 
with misns 10: 13. Chaldee, Fimainm, their territory. Bet- 
ter in Syriac .O2.3,;50, which word corresponds exactly ; proper- 
ly, business, office. Saadias, pAACE Lol le perhaps edmariinel, 
quodcumque ipsis paratum erit, comp. above 10: 13. Without any 
proof Aurivillius renders, Res quaelibet fugientibus sub oculos 
cadens. 

The willow brook, was,according to the context, one of the boun- 
daries of the territory of Moab, and indeed the southern, for the 
Jabbok now formed the northern limit. It might most probably be 
found again in the stream which flows into the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea, and forms the boundary of Arabia Petraea of the 
province of Jebal. ‘They withdraw towards the south, where, 
down towards Petra, they probably had their property in herds (see 
16:1); for the Assyrian enemy must have been expected to come 
from the north. Aurivillius understands it to be the brook Zered 
(373), Num. 21: 12. Deut. 2: 13,14; probably Wady Karrak, 
which however is not a border-stream, and also has its own certain 
name. I translate it willow-brook. Comp. Job 40: 22, m2 %452, 
the willows of the brook. On the contrary the Seventy, Saadias, 
and others, understand by D°s"y, the Arabs. And indeed this 
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brook might also be called the brook of the Arabs, inasmuch as it 
formed the boundary in their direction. 

Vitringa takes j2~>2, at the beginning of the verse, as in V. 5, 
for VW j2~>y, because, and regards the enemy as the subject; 
so that the sense is, because they [the enemy] carry their posses- 
sions and their hidden stores beyond the willow-brook ; i. e. there- 
fore my heart mourns for Moab, with a reference back to the Sth 
verse. But in the first place, this is too forced ; then again it is 
contrary to the above-mentioned drift of this passage. With j27>> 
a new clause always begins. 

V. 8. 2538 is perhaps identical with o°>34 jz, Ezek. 47: 10, 
near the southern extremity of the Dead Sea; or yet more probably 
with 4yadieiu of Eusebius, which he places eight Roman miles 
south of Areopolis, comp. n>az v. 5. Consequently this also is 
a border town, as well as 5°>% 182 (well of the heroes, or of the 
terebinths). Respecting the latter, the conjecture of Junius is cer- 
tainly very happy, that it is the same place with Beer (183), a 
resting place of the Israelites on the east of Moab, which is cele- 
brated in Num, 21: 16—18 by a little song, wherein it is said, that 
the princes and nobles dug this well with their staves. This looks 
quite like an etymological explanation of the name, heroes’-well, Beer- 
Elim, and the situation of the place without the borders in the wil- 
derness is preeminently appropriate. Before D°>8 "83, 72 is to 
be supplied out of the second member. 

For n>>°, many manuscripts read in both places mn>>° with- 
out Mappigq (see de Rossi Scholia crit. p. 48). This is no proof 
that the writers of those manuscripts would have the 7. regarded 
as merely He paragogic, not sufiz. For many transcribers have 
neglected this mark, (on the other hand, it clearly occurs in certain 
manuscripts in * and 1 moveable) ; and all our editions do not have 
it in many passages where 7. is, notwithstanding, certainly a suffix, 
(Ex. 2: 3. 9:18. Amos 1:11). All the old versions have under- 
stood it as a suffix here ; and this is obviously more appropriate than 
to take it as absolute. A similar case occurs in 21:2. The repe- 
tition of the same word in both numbers, has here a good effect, 
(comp. v. 1. 16: 7, and 11: 5); and itis avery unfortunate mistake 
of Lowth to wish to erase the latter. There are similar cases in 
Ps. 130: 6. 131: 2. 
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V. 9. Already has blood enough been shed in the land, but new 
enemies must fall upon the remnant. 73727 the same with 7224 
verse 2, (see note). ‘This form was doubtless chosen for me sake 
of a play upon the word =3. By the waters of Dimon, the Arnon 
may be understood, from whose northern bank it lay not far dis- 
tant; as in Judg. 5: 19, the water of Megiddo stands for the brook 
of Kishon. Seetzen (18. p. 431), and Legh, mention also a stream 
northward of it, but at a distance of two and ahalf hours. Probably 
there were winter-brooks (D°3TSN) there, which do not run at all 
seasons—NiDD43, rightly rendered by the Vulgate, additamenta, 
i.e. malorum et calamitatum ; or, according to the immediately pre- 
ceding context, sanguinis, fresh bloodshed. With the word 45°, 
the idea which has already been expressed in the clause is often 
to be supplied, (see Job 20: 9. 34:32. Num. 11:15). The formula 
of swearing may also be compared, 4°21" m2) > mys" s>, 1 Sam. 


3:17. The Chaldee has j}7v2 Mz*:2, assembling of armies, (as 


if itcame from 28). Saadias Ia, sorrows, while he pro- 
fesses likewise to restore the form of the word. 

Upon the escaped in Moab (1 send) a lion. A word must be 
supplied ; not exactly MLN from the preceding verse, but rath- 
er one of similar meaning, as T2LN.—278, some, e. g. Bochart 
(Hieroz. il. p. 49), would understand properly and collectively, of 
divine punishments by these ravenous animals, (Lev. 26: 22. Jer. 
15: 3. 2 Kings 17: 25, 26); but the connexion requires a carrying 
out of the bloodshed by enemies, whence lion is to be taken as an 
emblem of a hostile hero, like Jer. 4:7 of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
lion goes out of his thicket, the destroyer of the nations breaks 
out, etc., comp. Is. 5: 29, and the similar image of a bird of prey, 
with which Cyrus is compared, 46: 11. The Arabs also call des- 
tructive warriors, lions, (see Comm. 29: 1).—7278 the land (of 
Moab). The Alexandrian version has taken this as a proper name 
"Adaya. Modern expositors also refer it to mss , one of the four 
cities that perished with Sodom, (Gen. 14: 2); so that Moab is here 
called the remnant of Admah. But this is contrary to the vowels, 
and very forced. Erroneously does Kocher allege in favor of it 
that “7258 stands without the article ; for in poetry, no article is 
wnat in an eae e. 
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Verses 8 and 9 are entirely wanting in the copy by Jeremiah. 
Likewise 16: 1—5. The latter must have been omitted because 
they set forth a flourishing state of the kingdom of Judah. 
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V. 1. The prophet now calls on Moab, thns humbled, to regain 
the lost favor of Israel by the payment of the refused tribute. The 
verse may also be regarded as the words of the Moabites, in which 
they mutually impart this advice to one another. Y NT >win 72D 
collective, the lambs of the ruler of the land, i. e. that are due, or 
belong as a tribute to the ruler of the land. Thus is the king of 
Judah mentioned with a kind of pride, as the rightful sovereign of 
many districts which the Moabites claimed as their own. By the 
lambs, is to be understood, with the highest degree of probability, 
the considerable tribute of lambs and rams, which, till the time of 
Ahab, the Moabites paid to the kingdom of Israel, (2 K. 3: 4). So 
the Chaldee 7°57 , the tributes. In like manner Jarchi, Aben Ezra, 
and others. Their territory was in early times, and is still, very 
rich in flocks of sheep; comp. Seetzen, B. 18. p. 435, who made his 

journey with some inhabitants of Hebron and Jerusalem, that had 

purchased sheep in that region. A similar tribute the Persians 
received annually from the Cappadocians and the Medes ; from the 


former 50,000, from the latter 100,000 sheep, (Strabo 11, p. 362). 
For >, 4 or 5 manuscripts and the Syriac read 72, son. ‘Thus 




























the sense would be, that the Moabites must send their king’s son, 
as a messenger to Jerusalem, praying a favorable reception for the 
fugitives. But the reading is not sufficiently confirmed. The 
Seventy render: og éynsra éni ryv viv; for the Hebrew 
YARED ( VW 272) Better is the rendering of the anony- 
mous Greek, curves xvgeevmy. Jerome has agnum (Domine) domina- 
torem terrae, (where an allusion tothe Messiah is supposed). Saadias, 
iol cs’, m the pasture, ("> pasture). Hoheisel (Observ. p. 
25) mentions a custom of the Athenians, according to which the 
transmission of a lamb was a declaration of war; and this, (taken 
ironically however), might apply here. But no trace is found of 
at the existence of such a custom among the Orientals. 
Sela (>>> rock), Greek nécga; the capital of the Edomites (2 
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Kings 14: 7), has lately been found again for the first time. It lies 
about a journey of a day and a half southeast of the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. It derived its name from the fact, that it 
consisted almost entirely of rock dwellings, {dwellings hewn out of 
the rocks]. It will be interesting to compare the ancient accounts 
of the place, with those of the latest explorers. Strabo (XVI. 4. 

21) calls it the capital of the Nabatheans, and describes it as situated 
in a vale well watered, but encompassed by insurmountable rocks, 
at a distance of three or four days’ journey from Jericho. A friend 
of this geographer, the philosopher Athenodorus, who had lived there 
some time, spoke with wonder of the unrivalled constitution and 
excellent laws of the city. Diodorus (19: 55) mentions it as a place 
of trade, with caves for dwellings, and strongly fortified by nature. 
{t is also named as a place of trade by Pliny, (Hist. Nat. VI. 28. p. 
32). According to Josephus (Archaeol. 4, 4. § 7), it was called 


"Aoxn also at that time; (probably to be read _/gx7u,.comp. Eu- 
sebius under the words 4oxen, /exzu, comp. § 4, 7. § 1. where 
" Aoeneun stands According to Archaeol. 14. 2 it was the res- 


idence of king Aretas (Cols )» Under Trajan it was subjected to 
the Romans (Dio Cassius 68. 14), and Hadrian appears to have call- 
ed it by his own name; whence we find on coins, “4doravn aét08e 
Mer oonoies, (Ekhel. Doctr. Numm. vett. IT. p. 503). In the acts of 
some church councils, bishops of the place are mentioned, and the 
place itself under the name ai Tleroae, (like n¢i2a and n&iaz). See 
Relandi Palaestina p. 926—951. Cellarius Geogr. II. p. 416. Sal- 
mas. ad Solin. p. 333. Bernard ad Joseph. Archaeol. 4. 4. § 7. 
Mannert’s Geogr. of the Greeks and Romans, VI. 1. p. 160. Ritter’s 
Geog. Part 2. p. 217. Seetzen obtained, at Karrak and Jerusalem, 
various contradictory accounts of a place called Bedra; but con- 
jectured justly that the ruins of the ancient Petra must be sought 
in Wady Mousa, or Pharaun, of which an Arab from that region 
once said to him, ““ Ah! I must weep every time I see the ruins of 
Wady Mousa, especially of Pharaun.” ‘This conjecture has now 
been confirmed by Burckhardt and the company of English travel- 


lers. The latter travelled about four days’ journey from Karrak, 


over Shubek (<*3(4*) to the village of Wady Mousa (vale of 


1 


Moses), behind which a valley of the same name, (or rather a very 
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narrow pass, between 8 and 15 feet wide, and from 2 to 3 English 
miles long, environed on both sides by enormous high walls of 
rock), leads to the ruins of Petra. In the pass itself, there is found 
a very remarkable temple of Victory hewn in the rock, and on it a 
huge vase, of which the Arab common people believed, that Pha- 
raoh had concealed in it great treasures; whence the temple, 
and then the whole ruins, bore the name of Hhasana Pharaun 


(Wat Bof-5), treasury of Pharaoh, also Hhurbet Pharaun 


(Wat a3 >) . The former city itself consisted of a very spa- 
cious area, which was enclosed around, except on the northeast, 
with dwellings hewn in the rocks, whose entrances were adorned 
in the most various, most tasteful, and richest manner, with all kinds 
of architectural ornaments. At the egress of the rocky vale, was an 
amphitheatre, and on the left, very splendid and palace-like edifices. 
Burckhardt’s description, as it is brief, may find a place here verba- 
tim. “ Two long days’ journey north-east from Akaba, is a brook 
called Wady Mousa, and a valley of the same name. ‘This place is 
very remarkable for its antiquities, and the remains of an ancient 
city, which I take to be Petra, the capital of Arabia Petraea; a 
place, which, (so far as [ know), no European traveller has ever 
explored. In the red sand-stone of which the vale consists, there 
are found more than 250 sepulchres, which are entirely hewn out 
of the solid rock, generally with architectural ornaments in the 
Grecian style. There is found there a mausoleum in the form ofa 
temple, [obviously the same which Legh calls the temple of Victo- 
ry], on a colossal scale, which is likewise hewn out of the rock, 
with all its apartments, portico, peristylum, etc. It is an extremely 
fine monument of Grecian architecture, and is in a perfect state of 
preservation. In the same place there are yet other mausoleums 
with obelisks, apparently in Egyptian style ; a whole amphitheatre 
hewn out of the solid rock, and the remains of a palace and many 
temples.” 

cme distance south west of these ruins, they.came to Mount 
Hor (Num. 20: 22. 33:2), on which Aaron died. Hence it is now 


called Jebel Nabi Harun, (wale cst) \45.. mount of 


U 
the prophet Aaron); also Sidna Harun, (wap yuu , our 
lord Aaron). An aged hermit watched the pretended grave of 
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the prophet. Can it then remain any longer doubtful, where the 


| 


rock-nest of Esau, and the seat of the wise men and the treasures 


of Edom (Obad. 3, 6,8), are to be sought? The distances given 
by the ancients, (see above in Reland, Cellarius, and Mannert) ; the 
distance given by Strabo, for instance, that it is from three to four 
days’ journey from Jericho, and five days’ journey from the palm- 


groves of Aila: accord pe rfectly with what was told the English trav- 


ellers, viz., that it was only one and a half days’ journey to the south- 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea, and about three days’ journey to Sinai. 
Burckhardt gives it as two very long days’ journey to the Dead Sea. 

[t should also be marked on the chart, where Karrak stands in 
d’Anville and Paultre 


This Petra seen to have been in the hands of the Moabites at 


the time of our prophecy. Perhaps this had been the case since 


the war mentioned 2 Kings uit. and 2 Chron. xx., in which the 


Edomites appear to have suffered much. Comp. Amos 2: 1—3 


where the subject is the cruel murder of the king of Edom. In 
that country abounding in herds, the best part of their herds were 


probably kept at this time ‘Thence of course they must send their 


ambs. Perhaps the expression from Sela would be proper, if the 


Moal ites only pastured their flocks now as far as Sela. 


Between Sela and Jerusalem, there now lies a very considerable 


desert, which the poet here mentions, through which (properly 


down to which, "7272 ) they must send their tribute-flocks towards 
Zion. Strabo furnishes a commentary on it, when he says of Pe- 


€ 


tra: é&m O02 rou nEviBodo” ywue EonMOS H NAOH, nui MaALOTE 7 
to s 40 Oaia. Je rome on bz k XLVI. Sa€Vvs: ( ‘ade shbarne in de- 
serto est, quo l exter fur usque ad Petram. Lesh | p 231): “ From 
the summit of Mount Hor, a great mountain range was seen towards 


the south extending from east to west, in which Mount Sinai was 


pl uniy to be ai linguist d towards the wwe sf. a de sert spread out 
farther than the se could reac on the east were the lofty cliffs, 
irom which we d caught the first glimpse of the rocks of Pe- 
tr beneath us the dark fearful rocks, which we had just explor- 
ed Instead } "=x HS, some manuscripts have [YE m3. On 
this reading, see notes on 10: 32 


V.2. Moab must acquire the favor of Israel betimes (v. 1), for 


soon she would stand a restless fugitive on the borders of the latter, 
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and implore reception and protection. Fugitives are compared 
to fluttering birds also in Ps. 11: 1. Prov. 27: 8. jz» mest, oc- 
curs also, Deut. 32: 11, for the young birds in it, (comp. Nidi loqua- 
ces, Virg. Aen. 12. 475 ; immites, Georg. 4. 17) ; M472, equivalent 
to frightened away, driven away (m>v Gen. 3: 23. Isa. 50: 1. Jer. 
28: 16). Sense: ‘ The birds scared out of their nest.’ 

3x12 mi22, the Hebrew and many modern commentators ex- 
plain by cities or towns of Moab, according to the familiar geo- 
graphical usage of calling the places which lie around a large city, 
daughters of the same, (Josh. 15: 45. Isa. 4: 4). But here the case 
is different, and only "32757 n522 (Ps. 48: 12 [11]) can be cited as 
analogous, which stands in parallelism with jx a7. But here 
and there the common signification may at least be retained. 
Then the women would appear here as suppliants. Saadias on the 
above place says: “‘ The inhabitants of the towns of Moab.” They 
stand at the fords of Arnon, of course at the ancient, and (in He- 
brew estimation) the rightful borders (Num. 21: 13). 

So far they have now voluntarily retired, leaving to the Hebrews 
that portion fof the territory which they had wrested from them. 
Pia 3s minzz72 is the Accusative of the question where? The Ar- 
non, now Mujeb* (+84), flows in a deep, frightfully wild, 
and rocky vale of the same name (Num. 21: 15. Deut. 2: 24. 3: 
9), in a narrow bed (Seetzen 18. p. 432), and forms at this day the 
boundary between the provinces of Belka and Karrak. 

With J. D. Michaelis, Lowth, Eichhorn, and others, I regard 
verses 3—5 as a supplicatory address of the fugitive Moabites 
to the Jews, and v. 6 as the negative answer of the latter. 
Most ancient expositors, except Saadias (with Vitringa and 
Rosenmueller,) consider verses 3—5 as an admonition of the 
poet to Moab, respecting what it has to do if it would avert 
from itself impending evil, viz. to show itself humane and friendly 
towards the Jews in necessity ; and verse 6, as an intimation of the 
prophet, (or, according to Rosenmueller, the voices of the Jews 
breaking in), that the pride of Moab gives no reason to expect that 
this advice will be followed. According to this view, the passage 
must read : 

* Legh (p. 242) gives Mosit, as the present name of this river, obvi- 
ously through mistake or misprint. He found on it the ruins of a 
Roman bridge; and in the vicinity a Roman street with mile-stones. 
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3 Apply understanding, exercise discretion, 
Give a cool shade at mid-day, 
Conceal the outcasts, 
Betray not the fugitives. 

1 Let my fugitives dwell with thee, Moab, 
Be to them a refuge from the destroyer ; 
Then will the oppression cease, 


The desuuction come to an end; 


The oppressors disappear from the land. 
I} P} 
5 Bul jour) throne ts established by love. 
And there sits thereon with mildness, of the house of David, 


6 [But] we know the pride of Moab, ete. 


In favor of this explanation, it may be said that according to this 
view. the words aN Ws may be interpre ted in perfe ct accord- 
ance with the usus loquendi and with the accents. But, on the 
other hand, the first member of the third verse must receive a forced 


interpretation ; furthermore, the connexion between the fourth verse 


and the fifth 1s not clear Must the establishment of the throne of 
Israel be regarded as the consequence of oppression ceasing? But 
this still befell Moab. Vitringa supposes that the oppression of As- 


syria. which lav heavy upon Moab and Jsrae!. would cease. and then 


a better time for Israel would ensue, when Moab would have suffi- 


cient occasion to e for itself the favor of the mighty sovereign, 
verse | But the whole appears much more beautiful and lively, if 
the proud Moabites, who but a short time before had cast off the 
yoke of Israel, must now fly to it under the pressure of necessity, 
and be rejected with a rebuke for their hauglitiness; the most sig- 
nal satisfaction that could be afforded to the national feeling of ihe 
Israelite. In the explanation of the following verses, reference will 


be had to both views. 
V. 3. Before this verse, "17285 must be understood. Saadias, 
aQdaslins . the y ash or th y pray the m. xs INIT ‘ literally bring 


° 


counsel. So2Sam. 16: 20, 5x9 22> 22%, give counsel, (t>> is ple- 
onastic). Here however, there is perhaps the under sense of the 


accompanying act, (comp. 9: 6), which lies in Nam , bring. Aqui- 
laand Theodotion: geoere Sovdgy. Seventy: Sovdevov.—nm>">b, 


properly right, righteousness, to which belongs also the idea of 


~ 
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equity, as both ideas unite in PIX. Saadias, Give us counsel, pro- 
vide us arefuge. According to the other view, Jerome has, Ini 
consilium. The Chaldee, F272 °2>°22nN. Aben Ezra, ‘35 

muy Loe i.e. give YOURSELVES counsel, apply understanding, 
and m%D 12 properly, exercise discretion, facite dvaxgeour, do 
what pubic Bie requires ; both obviously forced and contrary to the 
simple wsus loguendi, according to which the words belong to one 
who stands in need of counsel and assistance.* 

The Kethib 18°37, 722 refers to the people; the Keri "N73", 
“pz, to the country (which stands poetically for the people), and in 
this person the construction proceeds hereafter. 

Give a cool shade at mid-day. Literally make thy shade in mid- 
day, as in the night. >:>> for >"> x2, like a shade by night, 
i. e. nocturnal coolness. The sy shade of night is an image of 
shelter and refreshment, (4: 6. 25: 4. 32:2). The Latins also use 
it to express protection, (Liv. 7, 30. 32. 11. 34,9). Very similar is 
the passage of Hamasa, where it is said in praise of a nobleman : 
** Like the sun, he warmed in the cold; and when Sirius shone, 
then was he coolness and shade.” Compare also the passages cited 
by Taurizi in the Scholium. In the Sunna it is said: “‘ Seven 
classes of men will the Lord overshadow with his shade, when no 
shade will be like his; the upright Imam, the youth, etc.” 


Conceal the outcasts, etc., from the pursuing foe. In behalf of 


Vitringa’s view, appeal might be made to the fact, that elsewhere 
Moab oftener appears as a place of refuge to the outcast Hebrews ; 
(see Introduction). 

V.4. According to the accents, the words 38473 173 must not be 
connected, but must be disposed of after the manner of Vitringa. 
But the Septuagint, Chaldee, and Syriac, have connected them, and 


pointed them 3xi7 "372, of guyades Mwaf, edlaso, |),2%0, 
ani mid>2 720503. In order to justify this rendering, it is not 
necessary with Lowth to alter the points. By the mere alteration 
of the accents, we may explain it : My, i. e. Moab’s, outcasts, where 


the pronoun of the first person is pleonastic, as that of the third of- 
ten is (i: 6). A similar case, in which the accentuation has sep- 


* In support of this ‘explanation, however, 1 find the passage Ps. 
90: 12: 795K 33> NII), that we may acquire a wise heart. 
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arated words intimately connected, is found in Gen. 49: 26. 7717 
>, ancient mountains 
For the oppression will cease, etc., so that we can return to our 
native land, and no longer be under the necessity of being burden- 
some to you. 

5. The suppliants add their benedictions, and present the bless- 
ings, which this humanity would bring upon the house of David, as 
an inducement to hearken to their petition. That equity and mild- 
ness on the part of the ruler, support the throne and procure the 
blessing of God, is an idea that is often expressed; (see 9: 67. 
comp. Ps. 89: 15 [14], “ Justice and equity are the support of thy 
throne).” mex often occurs with 30% to express affection and 
goodness, particularly mildness in the ruler (42: 3).—777 >ms does 
not differ from 7773 m°2, for M3 also is in turn used with refer- 
ence to a fent. 

6. These words, which in the original have so suitable a refer- 
ence, lose it in Jeremiah, and stand there, by an application ap- 
parently inappropriate, partly as the language of Jehovah ; they are 
likewise dissevered from each other by unmeaning interpolations. 
Complaint is also made of the pride of Moab, (25: 11. Zeph. 2: 8, 
comp. Num. 24: 17. Jer. 48: 45); and of his confidence in his 
riches, Jer. 48: 7. Zeph. 2: 8. 

I have heard the reproach of Moab, 

And the revilings of the children of Ammon, 
Whereby they have reproached my people, 
Aud boasted themselves upon their border. 


=~ 


jo~N>, the unjust, i. e. false, vain. =°7= is used for boasting, Job 
11:3. Jer. 48: 10. Septuagint, ovy ovrmws 7 wavtéia, ovy ovres, 
detaching j2> from the following verse, and interpreting it as in 
10: 24. 

V.7. Therefore Moab laments for Moab, a favorite expression in 
this prophecy. See 15: 8. 16:9, 11. They lament, because the 
expectation of finding a refuge among the Israelites is taken away. 
According to the other explanation of verses 3—6, this }>= is with- 
out meaning. Inthe copy by Jeremiah, the harshness which ap- 
pears in the original, is avoided by a substitution of the first person. 
The difficult word ‘wD , Rosenmueller, with the Chaldee, and 
according to the parallel passage in Jeremiah (which has W:& in 

Vou. Vil. No. 21. 20 
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its stead), renders, men, heroes, and appeals to the word CWiNNN. 
46: 8, which supposes a form zx. But the latter is nearly allied 
to WN itself; and we very often find, that the explanatory readings 
of the later writers, who remodel earlier compositions, do not ex- 
press exactly the same sense as the original. The copyist seems 
to have thought of %2°s; perhaps he also read it so, or held the 
rare word as a mistake in writing, and substituted something easi- 
ly understood. The same %w;8 is arbitrarily and gratuitously in- 
serted, Jer. 46; 36 (comp. Is. 16: 11). Instead of assuming such 
a form (*YWR—WN— WN) without further proof, it may be in- 
terpreted with Kimchi, Jarchi, and the Syriac, according to the Ara- 
maean and Arabic usus loquendi, grounds, foundations, which here 
stand for ruins; like D057, 56:12. In Arabic, we have the forms 


Coral, yD ol, (Hariri Cons. IV. p. 48); laf (Vit. 
Tim. 1. 230, line 4); in Chaldee 7728 Ezra 4: 12. 5: 16, which 


R. Tanchum translates ate kek and in Syriac {/ aa}, which 


the Syriac version here uses. Nearly allied to this, probably, is 
also the other signification of DWN, NIV wR, cakes, liba, 
(comp. 732 cakes from 71>, 732, Piel of 415), from the ground- 


sense of the root VIN , (_?, sternere, to lie at the bottom, to extend. 
Comp. also n72x, ‘cakes, from MES, MD to spread. Aquila has 
mojugyening (by an interchange for =°= ="). 

D°ND2 ‘FX is almost universally referred to DU"wN. Hence we 
should bets, about the ruins of Kir Haresheth, which are so utter- 
ly broken down ; which is incongruous; and on this ground chiefly, 
Vitringa rejected the rendering foundations. But the adjective 
N37, 832, “33, occurs elsewhere always in a tropical sense for 


smitten down, (66: 2. Prov. 17: 22. 16: 14). So I interpret it here 


with reference to the Moabites. So Saadias Eos s Ro tds > 
and they are troubled. Six Codd. Ross. read DNS, which is else- 
where the usual form. ‘J8 retains here its signification, only, not 
otherwise than, i. e. wholly, comp. Deut.16.15. D2o FX HTN, 
and shalt only be joyful, i.e. do nothing but be joyful. The usus 
loquendi would perhaps allow also of rendering merely troubled. 
Compare J" FS, mere darkness, Ps. 139: 11; >a FN, mere 
vanity, 39: 12 (11). 
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The city NYIN “Wp or WAN Wp, v. 11, (wall of potsherds, or 
rather bricks ; Aquila, roiyw oorgaxivw ; Symmachus, té(zee oo- 
toaxivm; Vulgate, muri cocti lateris), occurs besides in 2 Kings 
3: 35, as an important city of Moab. Vitringa regards it as identi- 
cal with Kir-Moab 15: 1; which is not improbable, for it is here men- 
tioned as in ruins, and appears likewise as one of the chief cities. 
The name Kir-Moab, which it might bear in distinction from an- 
other place of the same name (22:6) among the Hebrews, was 
chosen by the writer on account of the parallelism and symphony 
with Ar-Moab. The name is very well suited to the chief fortress 
of the land. Chaldee, Fim=p2m ‘72, their strong fortress. 

V.8. The word nin3w, min tw, is of a doubtful description, 
for the etymology and the comparison of dialects fail us. The 
meaning is clear, viz. fields, corn fields (Hab. 3:17); and vine- 
yards (Deut. 22: 32); here the latter. Most ancient expositors 
render it also, vines. Symmachus, zJyjuara. Syriac, Saadias, and 


Arab. Erp. on Deut. {d4ye, clay. Likewise Abulwalid 


VisJf and afier him Kimchi. Upon the enallage generis in 
Perak, see Grammar p. 720. Respecting Heshbon, see 15: 4. 
Seetzen (B. 12. p. 428) still found the vine cultivated in that re- 
gion. The reason why the vineyards stand withered, is contained 
in the following words, which literally mean, The vine of Sibma 
(nom. absol.), the lords of the nations have broken off its whole 
branches. 722 is mentioned with Nebo and Baal-Meon, Num. 
32: 38. But Jerome in loc. says, that it may be scarcely 500 pa- 
ces (half a Roman mile) from Heshbon. tm occurs also Ps. 74: 
6, with reference to the breaking off of the temple ornaments by 
the ravaging foe. 5713 ‘22, lords of the nations. So may all 
hostile warriors be called, though we must refer it particularly to 
the Assyrians, who at the time of their ascendency ruled over the 
nations (of hither Asia). Others understand the kings or princes 
of the enemy, who effected these ravages through the medium of 


their warriors. Saadias, ervt fad Sabo, the kings, the 
lords of the nations. Upon pany see note on 5:2. Worthy 
of remark is the explanation of Cocceius (in his Lexicon). Vitrin- 
ga, Lowth, Eichhorn, and others, render these words as follows: 


The vine of Sibma (withereth), 
Whose noble branches intoxicated the lords of the nations, etc. 





, 
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; 
commendation of the vine, that kings became intoxicated by it. 
Compare Gen. 49: 20, and the custom of oriental rulers to require 
for their own tables the finest productions of all the provinces, (Hee- 
ren’s Ideen, Part I. p. 544). The following hemistichs also de- 
scribe the former thriving condition of this vine. I would adopt 
this explanation, but there would then be no allusion to the violent 
ravages of the enemy, and the withering of the vine would stand 
without a cause. 

Unto Jazer did they reach, they wandered into the desert. The 
situation of Jazer ( “3272, 7°27 ) is accurately designated by Eu- 
sebius: “/udyo, modes 100 ” Anogoutov ano i onusiov Didadsi- 
qias 1906 dvoues év ry viv Megaia rig Tahacorivyg. . . deeornxe 


nm is thus used in the same sense as in 28: 1, and it is said in 


dé 17)3 LooeBow onuetors eé, zai géoetas én’ avrg morapos pe- 
ytoros éni tov Jogdavny éxaintwy. Under the word Aowg, he 
gives the distance from Philadelphia only eight Roman miles; and by 
westward, must perhaps be understood southwestward. Here, on 
the way down from Amman, Seetzen (p. 429) found the ruins of 
Szar, and another place called Szir, from which a small stream 
(Nahar Szir) flows into the Jordan. That the shoots of the vine 
of Sibmah reached even to Jazer, and unto tie desert, is a poetic 
expression for the extensive spread of the Inxuriant vineyard in that 
region ; comp. Ps. 80: 12 [11], where it stands only tropically. Ve- 
ry happily selected is the expression, ‘wander in the desert; where 
the twigs find no rod or tree to which they can attach themselves ; 
so the wanderer finds no path. 

Its shoots extended themselves, they passed over the sea. By = 
here we can understand nothing else than the Dead Sea; as in the 
similar passage in Ps. 80: 12 [11], the Mediterranean is meant ; 
comp. Gen. 49: 22, 330 °D2 MIF 122, the twigs stride over the 
wall. Jeremiah (48:32) makes out of this a Sea of Jazer, (0° 
12°), which Vitringa, Rosenmueller, and others, consider the cor- 
rect interpretation of the D° in our passage. But in this case I 
must attach the less importance to the text of Jeremiah, as a correct 
explanation of that of Isaiah, because doubts exist relative to his 
acquaintance with facts in this case, and the reading itself is doubt- 
ful. Of a Sea of Jazer, which the old charts have marked from the 
passage in Jeremiah, no geographer or explorer of that region af- 
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fords us any knowledge. Seetzen says (p. 430), “‘ We came into 
the vicinity of the fountains of Nahar Szir which I take to be Ja- 
zer. We heard no one speak of an inland-sea; though we saw 
there several ponds.” Legh’s travelling company, also, who took 
the same route, heard nothing of it. Jeremiah who appears here 
only as the lifeless and learned compiler, was scarcely acquainted 
with those regions by personal observation ; and he appears to have 
softened here, after his manner, the figure of Isaiah, which seemed 
to him too bold. Meanwhile from the connexion, he inferred a sea in 


azer.* Moreover the words of Jeremiah, 1922 “35° D7 49 D7 4A7Aay 
Jazer.* M tl ls of Jeremial 12 VIF2 D3 I Saas, 


its 


* 


I might, with far less reluctance and impropriety, assert of Jere- 
miah, what Eichhorn (Hebrew Prophets, 1. p. 254.) says of our passage 
in Isaiah : “ He seems, however, to have known the country rather by 
report than by personal observation; for he appears to take up the 
geographical names that had become familiar to him, by chance, 
instead of arranging them according to their situation. Hence, so 
far as we can judge from our knowledge of the geography of the 
country, he throws places quite confusedly together. His poem, 
then, does not seem to be adapted to geographical designations.” 
Nevertheless, this learned man, a little farther on (Th. 2. p. 595) sup- 
poses that Jazer transported, perhaps on an inland sea in its vicinity, 
the wine obtained from Sibma ; in which case, however, a considera- 
ble extent of the sea must have belonged to the latter place. Most 
ancient charts, and after them, d’Anville, and even Paultre, mark a 
small sea, out of which, as from a fountain, the river Jazer takes its 
rise. But this is certainly an assumption altogether arbitrary. 

[I am far from being satisfied with the reproach here cast upon 
Jeremiah, as to his method of remodelling this portion of the text of 
Isaiah. In the first place, the text as it stands does not oblige us to 
admit any sea of Jazer. We may render thus: “Thy shoots have 
overshot the Sea, to the Sea, [to] Jazer have they reached.” I should 
understand by this that the first sea is in one direction, and the se- 
cond, with a Jazer upon its margin, or in its vicinity, is in another. 
After all, whether the prophet means by 0° here, a sea, a lake, or a 
river, cannot well be ascertained, unless we know more respecting the 
locality of Sibmah, whose vines are here represented as being so 
luxurious. If it were near Heshbon, the sea would seem to mean 
the north part of the Dead Sea, in the first case ; in the second, some 
pool or lake not far from Jazer. But secondly, ‘to say that we know 
of no such pool,’ is saying merely that we cannot tell whether Jere- 
emiah is in the right or in the wrong. ‘To suggest that he has erred 
from want of knowledge of the localities in this part of Moab, 
which lay so near to Jerusalem, is suggesting what seems at least to 
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are merely those of Isaiah Ds 132 1937 Tis° Iz. . . transposed, 
with the repeated insertion of the 0°; which, on critical grounds, 
is almost suspicious. At least it was not so read by the Seventy. 
They read: mvdseg "Jaono Hwavro, i. e. et SIs2 "7S, wherein 
perhaps is involved the right reading 2 3 a7 “1D ; from which 
* D5 > might easily arise as the 3 is frequently abbreviated. At 
all events, we must protest against the sea of Jazer, at least in our 
passage. In conclusion we remark, that this expression has refer- 
ence to the extension of the vineyards beyond the Dead Sea; hard- 
ly to the exportation of the noble shoots and layers, or of the vine 
itself, into countries beyond the sea. 





be in itself very improbable. At all events Jazer was a a place, and not 
a sea; for the prophet speaks of his w eeping over Sibma with 
more than the weeping of Jazer (“45° %>27), i. e. with a grief greater 
than that which he felt for the destruction of Jazer. Now that near 
Sibmah there was no pond or lake called the sea of Jazer, in Jere- 
miah’s time, can never be made out; and therefore if we must adopt 
this rendering of “q>7 D°~"y, the allegation of Gesenius against 
Jeremiah would still ‘amount to nothing. But as “i> D° “ty at 
all events may mean fo the sea, i.e. the same sea as “Before men- 
tioned, and fo Jazer, another distance beyond this sea, there is little 
room indeed for the severe treatment which Jeremiah has here re- 
ceived. Gesenius himself confesses, after all, that the reading which 
gives rise to his strictures is a doubtful one. Should he not then 
have exhibited more moderation toward the later editor of Isaiah’s 
prophecy ? 

The testimonyof modern travellers, that ‘they could not learn at Szar 
or at Szir, that there was any lake in the neighborhood,’ makes but little 
for the purpose of Gesenius ; for he takes two things for granted, of 
which there should be some proof; viz. (1) That Szar or Szir designates 
the same place as Jazer ; (2) That the lake in its neighborhood could 
not have been filled up by the winds of the desert, by means of the 
sand blown into it. He that knows the history of the neighborhood of 
Suez will not deny this; for nothing appears to be more certain than 
that the ancient narrow gulf here, with the large inland sea made by 
the Bitter Lakes (so called), have been choked up by the sand from 
the desert. And besides all this, Seetzen himself states, that from 
Szir there issues ovt a stream called Nahar Szir (river Szir), which 
discharges itself into the Jordan, and also that he saw some pools near 
its source. May not “Iz? 07 have designated the pond or lake at 
the head of this stream? But there is no end of questions which 
may be asked ; and yet there is no real need of them ; for what else 
but negative evidence has Gesenius proffered, in order to convict Jere- 
miah of errors. M. S.] 
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V.9. Therefore I weep, as for Jazer, so for the vine of Sibma, 

literally, “ with the weeping of Jazer for the vine of Sibma.’ 7 233 
“32 is equivalent to “7° °322, or still more frequently without a 
preposition. The weeping of Jazer, 392 °>2, may however, 
according to the usus loquendi, be rendered the weeping of Jazer, 
with the sense of not less than for Jazer (1 weep) ; or the weeping 
(of the prophet) for Jazer, as almost all commentators suppose. 
Aben Ezra explains it by “329 59 "D2. In Jeremiah we have 
"2372 in a comparative sense, more than Jazer, or than for Jazer ; 
probably on account of the then unusual practice of that way of 
speaking. 

Moisten thee with my tears. ‘F]28 obviously interchanged, if 
not originally thus written for 72278, with the tone on the penult, 
like nan is Ruth 4: 15, and 77333 w Isa. 47: 10.—For on thy 
fruit-gathering and harvest, falls the shout [of battle]. “p>, by 
way of eminence of the sg est, 28: 4; elsewhere of the fruits 
themselves, 2 Sam. 16: 1. Hence the variation ‘J°x"p , (see de Ros- 
sii Schol. Crit. in loc.). : or \°xp , Jeremiah has substituted "=2, 
vintage, in consequence of the frequent previous mention of the 
vine. For 33°, he has also written the explanatory word 3373 - 
The former here means the ery of battle, Jer. 51: 14, and forms a 
fine antithesis to the glad shout of the reaper and the vintager (here 
and in verse 10). How very inappropriate \°X2 and 3°35 would 
be, (which Lowth and Dathe here adopt), every one must see for 
himself. 

V.10. 39°5 here means the joyful shouts of the vintager and 
wine-treader, Jer. 25: 30, in the way of antithesis to that in the 
foregoing verse, which has a sense so entirely different. T here is 
also a fine paronomasia, which the preceding part has only intima- 
ted, leaving for the reader the satisfaction of finding and filling it 
out. In Jeremiah (73°77 N> I7°r2), it isrendered very prominent : 
but for that very reason it loses in grace and power. 2372 stands 
here as an appellative, and has been overlooked by many modern 
commentators, and perhaps even by Jeremiah ; hence he writes in 
addition, the land of Moab. 

V. 11. 7737 used of the sounding, restless motion of the inward 
parts, in consequence of the affection of anguish (Jer. 4: 19); of 
longing desire (Ps. 42: 6, 12 [5, 11]. Cant. 5: 4); of compassion 
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(Jer. 31:20); in connexion with n° (Jer. 31: 20); with 35 (Ps. 
42: 6, 12). It is somewhat analogous to our beating of the heart, 
(which however the Hebrew has too, 1 Sam. 24: 6). Here a com- 
parison is instituted with the louder and rougher sounds of the harp, 
which is expressed by the same word (14: 1). Thus Forster says 
of the savages of the South Sea, that they called compassion a bark- 
ing of the bowels. ‘The point of comparison lies not in the com- 
plaining and sighing (™727 Ezek. 7: 16), for 3722 is not represent- 
ed as an instrument of complaint; this is more the case in Jerem)- 
ah, where for this reason flutes are also mentioned, which are in- 
struments of lamentation for the dead. But both these figures are 
far more natural than a tasteless one in Montanabbi (Poem 25. y 
26) : 

But fear murmurs in thy bowels, 

As the wind murmurs in the wings of the locust. 


Respecting Kir-Heresh, see v. 7. 

V. 12. The words “N72 and “N23 contain a paronomasia, 
which is overlooked by most commentators, grounded particularly 
on the similarity of the liquids" and>. So Micah (4: 13) has 
formed a paronomasia with 227 and W°>>. Literally, then Moab 
appears and wearies herself upon the high places. 87: is the ap- 
propriate word to express the appearance of men before their gods 
(2: 12); but “bz is to be understood of the whole troublesome 
ritual for which the Hebrews reproached idolaters, e. g. the priests 
of Baal (1 Kings 18: 26 seq.), because it accomplished nothing. 
This last idea is expressed by $37 N>7 ; comp. Jer. 3: 5. 20:7. Ps. 
21: 12 [11], and above 7: 1. Such constructions as SN>27°5 ANA *D 
are drawling ; and almost in spite of ourselves the conjecture for- 
ces itself upon us, that the first two words are merely a various 
reading of the second. 

V. 13, 14. These constitute a postscript of the prophet, and an 
application to the present time. The expression declares nothing 
as to the question whether the prophecy was uttered by himself at 
an earlier day, or whether the prophecy and postscript are by the 
same author. But the contrary appears rather to follow from that 
fact ; for the very reason that the identity of the medium of this 
revelation is not mentioned. 4872, formerly, long since, is used 


also in reference to former prophecies in 44: 8. 45: 11. 48: 3, 5,7 
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The clause, as the years of a hireling, here and 21: 16, must ren- 
der the designation of time somewhat more definite, inasmuch as 
the hired laborer serves out his time, but no more. Hence the 
sense is: “No longer and no shorter.’ See “2172 02% in 18: 25. 


ARTICLE VL. 


Osuications or LITERATURE, PARTICULARLY oF Paivocoer, 
TO MODERN MissioONARY EFFORTS. 


By the Editor. 


In the preliminary Discourse prefixed to the Atlas Ethno- 
graphique of Balbi, Paris, 1826, are the following sentences. 
** Numerous materials for the comparison of languages have 
been collected at various times during the last three hundred 
years. In this field, along with many other very useful laborers, 
the ministers of C hristianity have occupied the first rank. For 
a great number of vocabularies and grammars in many langua- 
ges of Africa, Asia, and America, we are indebted to the ode 
fatigable zeal of many unassuming Catholic missionaries, while 

engaged i in efforts for the conversion of the idolaters of the old 
and new world. ‘To a not less fervent zeal of the Moravian, 
Baptist, and other Protestant missionaries, as well as to the 
members of Bible Societies of all Christian sects, Ethnography* 
owes its acquaintance with so many languages hitherto unknown, 
in India, and other regions of Asia, in various parts of America 
and Oceanica, along with the translation in whole or in part of 
the Bible in more than a hundred different languages.” 


* Ethnography, taken in a strict sense, can be eadenaned to mean 
the science which has for its object to classify different nations. But 
as one of the chief distinctions between these consists in their speak- 
ing different languages, a classification of the latter may be assumed 
to be a classification of the former. To the science which may be 
formed by comparing languages, the term Linguistic has been applied 
by some German authors. It is not, however, generally adopted, and 
is liable to some objections. For. Quart. Review, I. p. 377. 
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It is not our intention, at present, to enter into the question 
of the literary results of the Roman Catholic missions. It 
may be a subject of future inquiry. A few general statements 
must now suffice. The most efficient institution of the Roman- 
ists is the Propaganda at Rome, founded by Gregory XV., in 
1622. It consisted according to some, of twelve cardinals, be- 
sides prelates ; according to others, of thirteen cardinals, two 
priests, one monk, and one secretary. Mosheim mentions 
eighteen cardinals and several ministers and officers of the Pope. 
‘Its riches,” says Mosheim, ‘are adequate to the most 
expensive and magnificent undertakings. By it, vast numbers 
of missionaries are sent out into every part of the world.” The 
Propaganda hold a session every week in the presence of the 
Pope, in a palace built for the purpose. Says the Rheimish 
Encyclopaedia, “ Its printing office, from which brevaria and 
missals proceed far and wide, is furnished with types of all im- 
portant languages of the globe, and is altogether the first estab- 
lishment of this kind now existing. It excites our admiration 
when we see into how many languages, extensive works are 
translated and printed within a few weeks. An immense Jibra- 
ry is attached to the Propaganda. In 1627, Urban VIII. con- 
nected with it a college or Seminary, for the purpose of edu- 
cating missionaries. ‘The instructions imparted in this Semina- 
ry are well adapted to the end, and are altogether superior in 
the department of languages. In 1637, the Cardinal Barberia 
established twelve scholarships for young men from Asia and 
Africa ; and in 1638, thirteen others for seven Europeans and 
six Hindoos, or if the Hindoos could not be obtained, for as 
many Armenians. The expenses of the Seminary amounted 
to 50,000 dollars annually.” 

Respecting the results of the labors of the Protestant Mis- 
sionary and Bible Societies, our limits will not allow us to go 
into the fullest details. We shall endeavor, however, to adduce 
a sufficient amount of facts, to convince the most incredulous 
observer of the recent missionary and biblical exertions, that 
his scepticism is wholly misplaced, and that these exertions 
aside from their great object, the conversion of the heathen to 

* For particulars respecting the present condition of the Propa- 


ganda, see Bib. Rep. Vol. II. p. 98. The Propaganda is now coop- 
erating with the British Oriental Translation Fund in publishing ori- 
ental works. See Chinese Repository, Vol. I. p. 430. 
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Christianity, are really of the highest importance to the cause 
of science and literature. Knowledge is following in the 
train of the Gospel. The multiplied languages of the earth, 
written and unwritten, the missionaries are reducing into or- 
der and intelligible classification. The treasures contained in 
the Greek, Latin, German, French, and English languages are 
in the process of transmission into the tongues which but a few 
years ago, were in a perfectly chaotic state. 

Before proceeding to our main object, it may be worth while 
to advert to the results of the labors of modern philology in the 
classification of languages. ‘The Linguarum totius orbis Vo- 
cabularia comparativa, - published i in 1786 and in 1791, at Pe- 
tersburg, by Pallas and Jankievitsch, was the result of the im- 
portant researches made by those two learned men, and others 
employed by Catharine If. In the mean time, Adelung in Ger- 
many and Hervas in Italy, had projected unknown to each oth- 
er, the gigantic design of classifying all known languages ac- 
cording to their affinities. About the commencement of the 
present century, Adelung published the first volume of his great 
work, called the Mithridates. After his death, it was continu- 
ed by the learned Vater. This immense work honored the 
age which produced it, and it is still of the highest authority. 
The learned author of the articles on Language and Philology 
in the American Encyclopaedia, calls the Mithridates the foun- 
tain of all philological knowledge, and as deserving a place 
among the greatest efforts of the human mind. In 1826, M. 
Adrien Balbi, an Italian, and formerly professor in an Italian 
University, published in French, at Paris, The Ethnographical 
Atlas in folio, and an Introduction in one volume octavo. A 
second volume, published since, contains a physical, moral, and 
political description of the globe. The Atlas, the fruit, as the 
author says, of twenty three years’ study, consists of thirty six 
ethnographic tables, and five polyglot vocabularies. Six of the 
tables are general, corresponding to the general maps of the 
world, and to the maps of Asia, Europe, Africa, Oceanica, and 
America, as we find them in geographical works. The other 
thirty correspond to the maps of particular subdivisions of the 
earth, and each of them places before us a collection of affiliat- 
ed languages under the name of a group or family. In these 
tables, all the known languages of the earth, ancient and mod- 
ern, are classed according to their mutual relations, and des- 
cribed by their peculiarities. In the five polyglot tables, a vo- 
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cabulary of twenty six words is given in seven hundred langua- 
ges and dialects. The orthography of each word is carefully 
noted.* 

The leading principle of classification of Balbi is a geographi- 
cal division of languages. A reign consists of several families, 
and a family of several homogeneous languages. Languages are 
said to belong to the same, or to a different family, as they re- 
semble or differ from each other, in their words, and in their 
grammar. Dialects, generally speaking, are only different modes 
of pronouncing any language. Balbi seems to regard only one 
reign as established—the Indo-Germanic. The number of 
families is sixty eight, many languages, particularly those of 
Africa and America not being even grouped into families. He 
enumerates 860 distinct languages, and more than 5,000 dia- 
lects. The number of Adelung was 3,064. Of the 860 lan- 
guages, 153 belong to Asia, 53 to Europe, 114 to Africa, 117 
to Oceanica, 423 to America. 

We here subjoin the general ethnographic table of Balbi— 
somewhat abridged, which will give our readers some idea of 
his classification, 

Asiatic Languages. 1. Family of Semitic languages, He- 
brew, Syriac, Pehlvi, Arabic, Amharic, etc. 2. Languages of 
the Caucasian region, Georgian, Armenian, etc. The Geor- 
gian and Armenian may be regarded as families embracing oth- 
er languages. 3. Family of Persian languages, Zend, Par- 
see, Persian, Koordish, etc. 4. Region of the Indus, the 
Sanscrit family, embracing the Sanscrit, Pali, Hindoostanee, 
Cashmirian, Malayalim, Tamul, Telinga, Mahratta, Benga- 
lee, and other languages not of that family. 5. Transganget- 
1c, including the Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese families, and 
the various languages spoken in Ava, Pegu, Birmah, etc. 6. 
Tartar groupe, embracing the Tartar, Turkish, and Tonguese 
families. 7. Siberian region—the Samoyede, ‘’orean, Kam- 
chatdale, lennissee families, with other languages. 

Evrorean Lanevaces. 1. Basque family, embracing the 
Basque language, and the Celtic family, which comprehends 


* In these multifarious labors, Balbi was aided by Malte Brun, 
Abel-Remusat, Salverte, Champollion-Figeac, St. Martin, ete. He 
gives a list of more than one hundred and thirty literary gentlemen, to 
whom he acknowledges himself largely indebted for advice or gener- 
ous assistance. Jn the list are both the Humboldts, Jomard, Klap- 
roth, Kopitar, Gallatin, Ritter, St. Hilaire, Wilkens, Langlés, Chezy, 
Burnouf, Hase, ete. 
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the Gaelic and the Cymraeg. 2. Greco-Latin, or Thraco- 
Pelasgic, Ancient Greek, Modern Greek, Latin, Albanian, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, etc. 3. German family, 
Ancient High German, German, Netherlands, Mcsogothic, Nor- 
man, Swedish, Danish, Anglo-Saxon, English, ete. 4. Slavic, 
Illyrian or Slavonic, Russ, Polish, Wendish, Lithuanian, Letto- 
nian. 5. Ouralian family, F “innish, Esthonian, Hungarian, etc. 

Oceanic Laneuaces. 1. Malay, Vulgar Javanese, Vulgar 
Bali, Malay Proper, Tides Ternati, Bugis, Macassar, New 
Zealand, Tonga, ‘Tahitian, Sandwich Island, etc. 2. Langua- 
ges of the Oceanian Negroes and other people, Pelew, New 
{reland, Sidney, Mallicolo, one Calladonian, etc. 

Arrican Laneuaces. Region of the N; tle, embracing 
the Egyptian, Nubian, Troglodyte and Shiho families, with 
other languages. 2. Region of the Atlas, or Atlantic family, 
Atlantic Proper, Touaric, Tibbo, Amazigh, etc. 3. Maritime 
Nigritia, including the Mandingo, Ashantee, Dagwuinba, and 
Ns families, with other languages, as the Foolah, Woolah, 
etc. 4. South African, the Congo, Caffre Proper, Hottentot, 
Monomotapa, and Gallas families, with other tongues. 5. Cen- 
tral Africa, Languages of Haoussa, Bornou, Timbuctoo, Dar- 
four, etc. 

American Lanevaces. 1. Southern region of South Amer- 
ica, Chilian, Patagonian, ete. 2. Peruvian region, the Abi- 
pon, Vilela-Lule, and Peravien families, with other languages. 
3. Brazil, families, Guarani, Purys, Machacaris, and Paya- 
gua-Guaycurus, with other languages. 4. Amazon and Ori- 
nocco, families, C aribbee-Tamanic, Saliva, Cavere-Maypure, 
Yarura-Betoi, with many unclassed languages. 5. Guatemala 
family, May-Quiche, with distinct languages. 6. Mexican, Mex- 
ican amily, with unclassed tongues. 7. Central America, fam- 
ilies of Tarahumara, P anis-Arrapahoes, and Caddos. 8. Mis- 
sourt and Columbia rivers, Columbian, Sioux-Osage families, 
etc. 9. Region of Alleghany and the Lakes, the Florida, 
Catawba, Iroquois 4 ‘Lennape, Ojibway, Algonquin families. 10. 
Northern part of the Continent, Esquimaux family, including 
the Esquimaux, Aleutian, Agemonte, and other tongues.* 


* It is hardly necessary to say that on many of £ these divisions, there 
is great diversity of opinion. Some of Balbi’s classifications are 
doubtless incorrect. Languages will not bear an accurate tabular 
adjustment like mathematics, Considerable light has been thrown 
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We now proceed to collect such details as will illustrate the 
subject before us. It will be more convenient to follow a geo- 
graphical classification than any other, though this will deviate, 


on some of the languages since Balbi’s book was printed. See an 
elaborate article on the Slavic languages, in Bib. Rep. Vol. LV. p. 328, 
seq. The general characteristics of the Slavic languages are there 
given, with remarks on the church Slavic, Russian, and Servian lan- 
guages, languages of the Croatians, of the Slovenzi, Bohemians, Slov- 
aks, Poles, and Sorabian Vendes. A number of dialects are also no- 
ticed. For accurate information respecting the Chinese and its dia- 
lects, consult the Chinese Repository, printed at Canton. Respecting 
the languages of the Oceanic regions, see the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, No. 28, and the works there criticised. Mr. William Marsden 
gives us specimens of eighty four different languages spoken in the 
Oceanic regions, though he thinks that all were derived from one 
common tongue. The reviewer concludes that each Oceanic language 
is of separate and distinct origin, and that the people by whom these 
languages were spoken communicated words to each other exactly in 
proportion to the closeness of neighborhood, or extent of intercourse 
between them. On this principle he classes the languages thus: The 
first or Maylayan groupe includes Sumatra, Malacca, and the east 
and west coasts of Borneo. The second or Javanese groupe includes 
Java, Madura, Bali, and Lombok. The third or Bugis, includes the 
Celebes, and a part of the south coast of Borneo. The fourth or 
Philippine groupe, in which the Tagala language has the greatest in- 
fluence, takes in the great archipelago of the Philippines, and a small 
portion of Borneo. The fifth is the Molucca groupe. The sirth 
embraces the South Sea Islands, whose dialects differ entirely from 
those of the northern or western Oceanic regions. A seventh groupe 
might embrace the languages spoken from Flores to Timor inclusive, 
spoken by a race which is neither yellow-complexioned nor Negrito, 
but partakes of both. In relation to the Indian Languages of North 
America, consult the articles, Language, Philology, Indian Languages, 
in the American Encyclopedia. Also Historical and Literary Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1819, 
(in which the correspondence of Mr. Heckewelder and Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau, and also a copious list of grammars and dictionaries will be 
found), Eliot’s Grammar of the Massachusetts Indian Language, re- 
printed in the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; 
and Zeisberger’s Grammar of the Delaware language. The Indian 
dialects of North America, east of the Mississippi, appear to be redu- 
cible to three, or at most to four principal stocks, viz., 1. The Karolit, 
or language of Greenland, and the Esquimaux ; 2. the Iroquois ; 3. 
Lennape, or Delaware ; and 4. the Floridian stock. With the lan- 
guage of the Esquimaux begin those comprehensive forms which 
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in some instances, from the arrangement of Balbi. We begin 
with the countries and islands in and around the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas, and the Persian Gulf. 

A great amount of important literary information has been 
given to the world by missionary travellers in these countries. 
In addition to the journals of missionaries found in the annual 
reports and periodical publications of various benevolent socie- 
ties, we may include the following books. Mr. Gobat, a mis- 
sionary in Abyssinia, has published a journal of his residence 
in that country, accompanied with the best map which has ap- 
peared. ‘The book has the air of great simplicity and correct- 
ness. Rev. Wm. Jowett, now secretary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, has published Christian Researches in the Med- 
iterranean from 1815 to 1820; and Christian Researches in 
Syria and the Holy Land in 1823 and 1824, both in octavo. 
Rev. John Hartley, missionary in the Mediterranean, has pub- 
lished in octavo, a second edition of Researches in Greece and 
the Levant, to which are appended the journals of a visit to the 
apocalyptic churches in Asia Minor in 1826, and of a tour in 
the Morea in 1828. Rev. R. Anderson, one of the secreta- 
ries of the American Board of Missions, has published his Ob- 
servations on the Peloponnesus and the Greek Islands. Rev. 
Josiah Brewer of Smyrna has given us a volume on the Turk- 
ish empire. Rev. Messrs. E. Smith and H. G. O. Dwight 
have furnished two volumes of Travels from Constantinople 
over land to Persia, through Georgia, Armenia, etc., giving in- 
teresting details respecting the ancient churches in those re- 
gions. These volumes have been republished in London, with 
a learned Introduction, by the author of the Modern Traveller. 


characterise the American Janguages, and which are in striking con- 
trast with those of the opposite European shores. The Iroquois di- 
alects are spoken by the Six Nations, the Hurons, and other northern 
tribes. The Lennape is the most widely extended of the languages 
spoken east of the Mississippi. It is found in different dialects from 
Hudson’s Bay to the southern parts of the United States. The 
Floridian comprehends the languages spoken by the nations on the 
southwestern frontiers of the United States. Of all these languages, 
the Delaware and Cherokee are best known. 

The learned German, Bopp, is engaged in extensive investigations 
on the subject of languages. Only one part of his “Comparative 
Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, and 
German languages,” is yet published. 
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The life of Henry Martyn, missionary to Persia, contains many 
interesting details respecting that country. Bagdad and the 
neighboring region have been described by the Rev. A. N. 
Groves. 

Of the languages spoken in Abyssinia, the Amharic is one of 
the most important. It is used in a great part of the country 
south and west of the kingdom of Tigré. Into this tongue, the 
whole Bible has been translated. The printing, proceeding in 
London under the superintendance of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, has advanced to the end of Ruth, including the 
Psalms.* The same Society has issued portions of the Scrip- 
tures in Ethiopic. Rev. Mr. Lieder of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, appears to have determined that the Berber lan- 
guage of North Africa has no resemblance to that spoken by 
the Berberi of Nubia as supposed by Balbi and others. His 
investigations throw light on the languages spoken in Nubia. 
The Berber of North Africa is spoken in the high valleys of 
the Atlas, and in some of the plains of Morocco, Algiers and 
Tunis. The B. and F. B. S. are printing the New Testament 
in this language. Copies of Luke have been forwarded to 
North Africa. 

The Arabic language belonging to the Semitic family, is spok- 
en in Arabia, in a great part of Syria and Mesopotamia, in some 
parts of Persia, particularly on the Persian Gulf, on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel coasts in India, in Egypt, in North Africa, 
etc. It is called the vulgar Arabic in distinction from that used 
in the Koran and other ancient books. In 1834, the B. and 
F. B. S. had issued 30,558 Bibles or parts of the Bible in 
Arabic. ‘The copies have been widely distributed in almost all 
ce of the East. The New Testament, retranslated, has 

en printed in large type. ‘The American Board have an Ara- 
bie printing establishment at Beyroot, on Mount Lebanon. 
Several tracts have been printed. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety printed in four years, at their press in Malta, 123,760 
Arabic publications, many of them elementary works. One is 
Grotius on Christianity. In the Carshoon (Arabic in Syriac 
characters) 4,000 copies of the Scriptures have been issued. 

* T. P. Platt, Esq. has the charge of the printing. Rev. Joseph 
Jowett, who succeeded Wm. Greenfield, as the literary editor of the 
Bible Society, directed his attention in 1834, to 15 European langua- 
ges, 11 Asiatic, 4 African, and 2 American. 
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The Syriac is the ecclesiastical and book language of the 
Jacobites, Nestorians, and Maronites, who inhabit some of the 
mountains of Syria, portions of Mesopotamia, Koordistan, and 
the Pashalic of Bagdad. It has four alphabets—the ancient 
found on monuments—the Nestorian—the common Syriac or 
Maronite—and that of the Christians of St. Thomas in India. 
Each has twenty-two letters. ‘The last two have vowel points. 
Mr. Perkins, American missionary at ‘Tabreez, is now studying 
the Syriac preparatory to labor among the Nestorians. ‘The 
B. and F. B. S. have published about 21,000 copies of the 
Scriptures in Syriac, and in Syriac and Carshoon. ‘The Jews 
scattered in various parts of the world, understand the Hebrew, 
along with the languages of the countries in which they reside. 
For their benefit about 30,000 copies of the Hebrew Scriptures 
have been published. A large portion of the Jews around Con- 
stantinople, are descendants of the 800,000 Jews who were 
banished from Spain in 1492. ‘They speak the Spanish lan- 
guage somewhat corrupted, and written with Hebrew letters. 
Mr. Schauffler, American missionary at Constantinople, is pre- 
paring important works for the press in that tongue. Arekal, 
a Jewish convert, has undertaken the correction of the Sahni 
Spanish translation. It is proposed to print the original Hebrew 
in parallel columns. 

The Modern Greek or Romaic is spoken in the kingdom of 
Greece, in Thessaly, in the Archipelago, in Cyprus, by many 
persons in Syria, Egypt, etc. It first appeared as a written 
language in 1070. It differs from the ancient, partly in the 
formation of the tenses and in the termination of the nouns. 
About 3,000 works in the Modern Greek have appeared in 55 
years. ‘The Modern Greek version of the Bible from the He- 
brew has been issued at Corfu, Malta, Smyrna and Syra, as far 
as to the end of Joshua. Mr. Lowndes reports that the trans- 
lation is very much approved. ‘The translators are entering on 
the Minor Prophets. ‘Twoof them are at Corfu, and two, Mr. 
Levees and Prof. Bambas, are at eye. The American Board 
maintained a press at Malta from 1822 to 1830. During this 
time the printing in Modern Greek, a Armeno-T urkish, 
and Greco-Turkish languages, amqunted to 287,150 copies, 
and to 10,795,400 pages. From 1830—the time of the re- 
moval of the press from Malta to Smyrna—to July 1833, 66, 
000 copies and 10,000,000 pages were printed, all in Modern 
Greek, except 2,500 copies of the Armeno-Turkish New Tes- 
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tament. The books issued from the depository from March 
12, 1834 to June 12, 1835, were 26,256 copies. A new edi- 
tion of the Alphabetarion has been printed, making 31,000 cop- 
ies at the expense of the Board. Woodbridge’s Geography 
having been translated into Modern Greek, an edition of 3,000 
copies has been printed. It contains 296 pages. A third edi- 
tion of the Child’s Arithmetic, of 48 pages has been printed. 

It is proposed to print Coray’s Exposition on the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus for the use of the Greek clergy. ‘The 
Church Missionary Society have issued 23 Tracts in this lan- 
guage at Malta. The copies in 1834, were 6,131. Messrs. 
Brewer, Jetter and other missionaries at Smyrna, are laboring 
very efficiently in the establishment of schools. Mr. Jetter has 
the care of seven schools. 

Dr. King has at Athens a preparatory school of 30 or 40 
scholars, and a gymnasium of 60. Mr. Riggs has a school at 
Argos of 40 females. Between the Ist of Jan. and the 13th of 
April, 1835, Dr. King distributed, mostly in schools, about 900 
copies of the Modern Greek Testament, and 10,000 copies of 
school books and religious tracts. ‘The British and Foreign 
School Society, the American Episcopal Missionary, and other 
similar institutions are employed in the same manner. 

The Armenian language, according to the classification of 
Balbi, belongs to the Caucasian family. ‘The Ancient Armen- 
tan, the language of books and of cultivation, is not to be re- 
garded as a dead language. Its grammar and phraseology dif- 
fer from those of the Modern Armenian. ‘The latter is used 
in some of the Eastern provinces of Turkey, in the adjoining 
ones of Russia and Persia, and by the Armenian merchants, 
who are scattered in all countries from Austria to India. It is 
divided into a number of dialects, among which are the T'urko- 
Armenian, and the Oriental or Ararat-rmenian. Of the last 
named, the directors of the German Missionary Society, say, 
**Qur missionaries at Shoosha have been enabled, through a 
thorough knowledge of the East Armenian dialect, to translate 
and print the New “Testament in this language. ‘The old costly 
treasure of their earliest translation of the Bible, which the Ar- 
menian Church has preserved since the fourth century as a rel- 
ic, will perhaps again be brought to light; and, through the 
preparation of dictionaries and other books, will enable the 
clergy, and people by degrees to raise their degenerated lan- 
guage to its former purity, and open to them the use of their 
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old Christian literature.” An Armenian printing press has 
been established, about 25 Christian Tracts and a great number 
of useful school books have been printed. A small body of 
teachers has been trained. Of the Turko-Armenian New Tes- 
tament, 2,000 copies were printed at Malta by the Armenian 
missionaries. Mr. Hallock of Smyrna is now in this country 
for the purpose of cutting Armenian type. A complete estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of type will probably be sent out 
with him. Mr. Dwight of Constantinople and Mr. Adger of 
Smyrna are both acquiring a thorough knowledge of Ancient 
and Modern Armenian. The B. and F. B. S. will soon print 
the Old Testament in Ancient Armenian. In the version of 
the German missionaries, the Ancient Armenian is printed in 
opposite columns. 

The Modern Persian language was derived from the Parsee, 
and was formed during the long domination of the Arabs in 
Persia. It is compounded of Parsee, Arabic, and Turkish. It 
is used very extensively in Fars, Irak, Khorassan, Khoosistan, 
Candahar, Adze rbidjan, Saie ran, Seistan, etc. The Per- 
sian is spoken in a great part of India, particularly i in the pres- 
idency of Agra. It isthe language employed in public docu- 
ments, in the courts, etc., of the provinces which composed 
the empire of the Great Mogul. The New Testament was 
translated into the Persian by the Rev. Henry Martyn. Mr. 
Groves of Bagdad says he is di: lily receiving the most unques- 
tionable proofs of its value. The princ oe Mohammedans of 
one district spoke in the highest terms of it. Major Taylor, 
and the uncle of the present king of Oude, (the latter an ad- 
mirable Persian scholar) coincide d in the same opinion. Ma- 
jor Taylor is also ove of the most competent judges, having for 
twenty eight vears constantly spoken the language. The 
Psalms were also translated by Martyn. The Mirza Ibrahim 
of the East India College, Hailey bury, has translated Isaiah. 
The printing of 2,000 Psalters is ‘completed. Rev. W. Glen, 
missionary at Aetwakue 3 is on the eve of completing the poetical 
and prophetical books. No very long period can elapse before 
the entire sacred volume will appear in the Persian language. 

The Russian Bible Society, ewer at St. Pete rsburg i in 
1813, and which was suspended in 1826, had 289 guxilieries 
and associations. ‘They had ester the Sc riptures in the fol- 
lowing languages and dialects, the circulation of which is still al- 
lowed. 
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Languages. Bibles. Test. Languages. Bibles. Test. 


Slavonian 133,788 91,783 | Samogitian 5,000 
Slav. with Russian 71,670 | Turkish in Armen. 
Slav. in parts 61,203 | characters 5,000 
Russian Psalter 145,602 | Tartar, Genesis 2,000 
» Pentateuch 10,000 | 4, Turkish 8,500 
» Testaments 35,500 | ,, Psalter 3,550 | 
Armenian 5,000 8175! ,, Luke 5,000 
Modern Greek 11,146 | Orenburgh Tartar 5,000 
Ancient Greek 5,000 » Matthew 2,000 
Georgian 7,021 | Tscheremissian, Gosp. 3,000 
Calmuc, Gosp. & Acts 10,034 », Testaments 2,000 
» Testaments 2,000 | Finnish . 7,112 
Karelian, Matthew 2,000 | French ; 6,433 
Lettish 9,093 44,093 | Reval-Esthonian 5,000 
Moldavian 5,010 10,077 | Dorpat ,, 8,000 
Mongolian, Gospels Bulgarian, Matthew 2,000 
and Acts 6,440 | Sirenian a 2,000 
» Testaments 2,000 | Servian Testaments 2,020 
Mordwinian Gosp. 3,000 | Latin Bibles 4,030 
» Testamenis 2,000 
German 19,725 19,741 Total 369,242 491,863 
Persian 4,977 | Grand Total, Bibles 
Polish 7,250 15,993 and Testaments 861,105 


The B. and F. B. S. have published the Scriptures in be- 
tween twenty and thirty languages spoken in the Austrian and 
Russian empires, which are reprints of received versions. Ver- 
sions of the Bible or parts of the Bible, in twenty five languages 
and dialects in the same countries never before printed, are now 
printed or printing. 

The Turkish language, belonging to the Tartar groupe, is 
divided into a great number of dialects. The Osmanii, or 
Turkish proper, is spoken by.the Turks belonging to the Otto- 
man empire, in north Africa, Thrace, Macedonia, Bosnia, Ana- 
tolia, Erzroom, etc. It is composed of a great number of Ara- 
bic, and Persian words, and some Greek and Italian. The al- 
phabet has thirty six letters. The B. and F. B. S. have print- 
ed the Bible in Turkish, in Turkish with Greek characters, and 
in Turkish with Armenian characters. ‘The German missiona- 
ries at Shoosha, in conjunction with Mirza Faruch, a converted 
Moonshee, have been long occupied in printing the New Tes- 
tament in Tartar-Turkish, to be printed in the Persian char- 
acter. The same missionaries are preparing a version for the 
Koords. ‘The Koords are divided into a great number of tribes, 
who live on the mountains in the borders of Russia, Persia, and 
Turkey. ‘There are seventy two tribes in the single govern- 
ment of Diarbekir. The Koordish belongs to the Persian fami- 
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ly. It differs from it especially in the grammar which is rude 
and harsh. 

In Siberia, the extensive region between the south eastern 
shores of the Lake Baikal, and the frontiers of the Chinese 
empire are inhabited by a great number of tribes, called Mon- 
golian Buriats. They are strictly a Nomadic people. Selin- 
ginsk, the centre of the Buriats is 160 miles S. E. of Irkutsk. 
in this region the London Missionary Society commenced a 
mission in 1818. The number of male Buriats, to whom the 
missionaries may have direct access, is 100,000. Their lan- 
guage is a written and cultivated one, and is the same with that 
of the Mongolians, under the Chinese sway. It is the native 
language of the present dynasty of C hina, is understood and 
used by the court, and many of the princes and Tartar officers 
of China. The entire Bible has been translated into this lan- 
guage by the missionaries. The printing of Genesis has been 
commenced at Selinginsk.* An application has lately been 
received from Peking for copies of the Gospel and for Chris- 
tian books in Mongolian. Packages were making out for that 
city. A Ms. translation of almost the whole Old Testament in 
Mantchoo, or Mandjur Tartar, found at Peking, and carried to 
St. Petersburg, has been copied by Mr. Swan, one of the mis- 
sionaries. The New Testament in Mantchoo has long been 
possessed. 

From the last census taken by the Chinese government in 
1813, it appears that the population of the empire was then 
362,447,183—a population more than twenty times as great as 
that of Greenland, Labrador, the Canadas, West Indies, South 
Sea Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, Greece, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and Ceylon, i. e. nearly twenty times as large 
as the whole field of Christian missions, India and the East ex- 
cepted. In 182], Dr. Milne, « -alculated the population of Co- 
chin China, to be about 50,000,000. Besides the Chinese 
languages, there are two other principal tongues used in that 


* The following were the principles on which the translation was 
made. 1, Each of: the three translators translated a book with the 
Hebrew and all accessible helps before bim. 2. With the help ofa 
learned and competent Buriat, generally a priest, the translation was 
revised, word by word. Particular attention was paid to the idiom, 
and to objects in natural history. 3. Each sent a revised copy to his 
fellow-laborer, who took a copy and made remarks at his leisure. 4. 
Then a final collation was made. 
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empire, to which we have already alluded—the Mantchoo, and 
the Mongolian. Versions of the entire Bible into both these 
tongues will soon be printed. 

The Catholic missionaries resided more than two centuries 
in China. Many of them understood thoroughly the Chinese 
language, and wrote it elegantly. They published books on 
the lives of the saints, scholastic divinity, and other works, 
but none of them undertook a translation of the Scriptures. In 
1807, the London Missionary Society sent out the Rev. Robert 
Morrison to China. He gave himself almost exclusively to the 
study of the language both in the Canton and Mandarin dialects. 
He was soon appointed Chinese translator to the British facto- 
ry, which greatly facilitated his objects. Having ascertained 
that a copy of the Acts of the Apostles, which he had brought 
out with him, was perfectly intelligible, he printed it, and com- 
pleted a Chinese Grammar, with the Gospel of Luke in 1810— 
11. Thus he went on, printing parts of the New Testament, 
ull the B. and F. B. S. voted £300 towards the translating, 
printing, and circulating of the Bible in China. In 1813, he 
was joined by Dr. Milne, an indefatigable coadjutor, and a most 
excellent man. In that year, he prepared a version of the 
New Testament for the press. In 1816, he accompanied the 
English embassy to Peking. In the mean time, he had written 
several tracts upon Christianity. In connexion with Dr. Milne,* 
he completed the translation of the whole Bible, in 1819. In 
1822, he finished his Chinese and English Dictionary, of which 
750 copies were published, in six large volumes quarto, in 
4,595 pages, at the expense of the East India Company, who 
reserved to themselves 100 copies. ‘The Chinese and English 
part contains about 40,000 words. Dr. M. was for a long 
time, Chinese translator to the British factory, and received for 
his services £500 per annum. He published Horae Sinicae, 
or translations from the popular literature of China. In 1825, 
he went to England, carrying with him 10,000 Chinese books. 


* It was Dr. Milne’s practice to visit, and petition government, to 
plan and superintend the mission buildings at Malacca; to oversee the 
schools; to prepare the Chinese Monthly Magazine, (thousands of 
copies of which were circulated) ; to edit the Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 
an English quarterly periodical ; to teach in the College ; to carry on 
translations; daily to pursue the study of the Chinese, the Malay, the 
Siamese, and Cochin-Chinese languages ; to preach in Chinese and 
Dutch, etc. 
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On his return to China, he assisted in conducting the Chinese 
Repository, and another publication. He also published a vo- 
eabulary of the Canton dialect in two volumes. He died Aug. 
1, 1834.* There are good blocks for printing Dr. M’s ver- 
sion of the Bible. A thorough version of it, with a view to 
render it more idiomatic and perspicnous is desirable. A re- 
vision of Luke has been commenced at Canton. Mr. Med- 
hurst, of the London Society’s missions at Batavia, has com- 
menced a new version of the Gospels, which he intends to print 
in the form of a harmony. Rev. Samuel Dyer of Pinang, has 
bestowed much labor in the preparation of Chinese metal types. 


* The following are some of the opinions of competent and unpre- 
judiced persons, respecting the value of Dr. M’s Jabors. In the Allge- 
meine Litteratur Zeitung tor Feb. 1818, appears a detailed critique on 
the first volume of Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary, and on the Parallel be- 
tween his dictionary, and the intended one of Dr. Montucci of Dres- 
den. The writer, Klaproth, begins by saying that “the first part of this 
excellent work proves that Mr. Morrison is deficient neither in knowl- 
edge nor in talents, means nor perseverance, for completing his un- 
dertaking. He certainly possesses a profound and accurate knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language. We must remember that it is the 

work of a single man, and may therefore place it beside the great lex- 
icon of the immortal Meninski.” Montucci says, “1 am free to re- 
mark that Dr. Morrison, within the last ten years, has published vol- 
umes by far more useful to the European student than all the printed 
and Ms. works published by the missionaries in the course of the last 
century.” M. Abel-Remusat, a very able Chinese scholar, makes the 
very excelience of the dictionary a ground for the strictest scrutiny. 
He considers the vastness of the labor an excuse for some defects. 
Mr. Davis, now superintendent of the English interests at Canton, 
terms the Dictionary “ that colossal labor of utility, which is an hon- 
or to the author himself and to his country.”. Mr. Wm. Huttmann, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, in the course of an elaborate criticism on all 
the Chinese European Dictionaries, examines the merits of the “ex- 
tremely erudite and copious Dictionary of Dr. Morrison. It almost 
infinitely excels the Parisian dictionary of De Guignes, and it is much 
more copious than the imperial dictionary of Kanghe.” Sir George 
Staunton pronounces Dr. Morrison “our best Chinese scholar.” Lord 
Amherst said “that on a certain occasion it was necessary that a pa- 
per of the most faultless composition should be drawn up. Every rule 
of Chinese propriety of diction was to be strictly attended to. Dr 

Morrison drew it up. The Chinese authority pronounced it altogeth- 
er correct and unblameable.” 
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His persevering toils received the unqualified encouragement of 
Dr. Morrison.* 

Respecting the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, C. Mar- 
joribanks, Esq., M. P., long resident in the East, says, “ This 
well regulated institution owed its origin and foundation to the 
Rev. Dr. Morrison, whose profound and extensive knowledge 
of the Chinese language has secured to him deserved celebrity. 
He, with great liberality, appropriated a large sum for the build- 
ing of the college. By some, it is thought unworthy of atten- 
tion, because it is a missionary institution. It is believed that 
such illiberal views are fast fading away. ‘The gentlemen, who 
have successively presided over the college have been distin- 
guished for simplicity of life and benevolence of disposition ; in- 
dependently of the peculiar acquirements of the Malay and 
Chinese languages, which qualified them for their duties. Dr. 
Milne combined the love of science and learning with the en- 
thusiasm of religion. Mr. Collie is said to have spoken Chi- 
nese with the pronunciation and idiom of a native. The stu- 
dents, thirty in number, are taught their own and the English 
languages, and elements of useful science.” t 

A printing press has been established at Pinang, an island off 
the coast of the Malay peninsula ; the supplies from the presses 
at Malacca, Singapore, and Batavia, not being sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand. The printing of Mr. Gutzlaff’s New Testa- 
ment in Stamese is proceeding at Malacca. It is read with 
ease, and is well understood by natives of different capacities 

* A type founder in Paris, under the direction of M. Pauthier, has 
cut in steel a set of Chinese characters, amounting to 2,000. 

+ The second edition of Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Bible was publish- 
ed at the Anglo-Chinese college, at Malacca, in a large and beautiful 
octavo, in 21 vols. It was printed with new blocks. Many of the 
students, who were educated at the college, are now filling respects- 
ble stations, civil or commercial in the Straits. Some are teaching 
the English language in Pegu and Cochin-China. For further par- 
ticulars respecting China, and the results of missionary labor, see the 
Chinese Repository, Gutzlaff’s History of China, Dr. Milne’s Retro- 
spect, Dr. Morrison’s life of Milne, the forthcoming life of Dr. Morri- 
son by Dr. Clunie, Three Journals by J. Tomlin, printed at Singa- 
pore and Malacca, 1828, 1832, etc. There are now five English press- 
es in China, two at Macao, and three in Canton. A Chinese diction- 
ary of the Fuhkeen dialect by Mr. Medburst of Batavia is now print- 
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and attainments. Singapore, a small island, near the sevt! 
eastern extremity of the Malay peninsula, and subject the 
British government, is likely to become a very active litera: 
centre. Several printing presses, with apparatus for a type au d 
stereotype foundery, are in operation. Mr. Jones, Baptist 
missionary in Siam, has employed considerable time in revis- 
ing previous translations of portions of the Bible, made by 
Catholic and other missionaries. 

The Baptist missionaries in Birmah have translated the en- 
tire Bible into the Birmese language. ‘This important work 
was completed by Mr. Judson, on the 31st of January, 1834. 
Four presses, furnished with fonts of types in Birmese, Karen, 
Talieng, or Pegun, and English, are in active operation. A 
type and stereotype foundery are — From April 1, 
1830 to April 1, 1833, there wer e printed 6,237,800 og 
The whole amount of printing diing 1833, was 5,272,000 p pa 
ges 5 and it was expected that at least 3,500,000 would "i 
printed during 1834. The Old ‘Testament is in press. It is ex- 
pected to make three volumes, of about 600 octavo pages each. 
Of the Psalms, 5,000 copies have been printed asa tract. Mr. 
Wade has reduced the Karen language to writing, and compos- 
ed a spelling book and tract, which have been printed. The 
Scriptures will be printed as soon as possible.* 

On turning to India west of the Ganges, we shall be obliged 
to select from the great mass of facts, w hich might be adduced. 
The labors of Swartz and his coadjutors will never be forgot- 
ten.f Their translations into the ‘Tamul, and the other means, 
which they employed for the literary elevation of the inhabit- 
ants of the southern peninsula, will remain a monument to their 
praise. ‘The Christian Researches of Buchanan, the journals of 


* See Chinese Repository, Vol. LI. p. 504, for some account of the 
Talieng and Karen languages. 


+ Atranslation of the Bible into Hindoostanee was completed in 
1732, by Mr. Schultz of the Danish mission, Among the other lite- 
rary labors of this mission were the printing of the Portuguese Bible, 
a grammar in Tamul and German, and a history of the chureh in Ta- 
mul. About 1735, Mr. Sartorius completed the Tamul dictionary 
which had been begun by Ziegenbalg. Swartz began the study of 
Tamul under the care of Francke at Halle. He was a master of the 
Hebrew, Tamul, Persian, Hindoostanee, Mahratta, and Indo-Portu- 
guese languages. Dr. Buchanan found tracts which had been written 
by Swartz in Syriac. 
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Heber, the biographies of Martyn, Hall, Turner, Thomason, 


Brown, and others, the periodical accounts of the Serampore 
brethren, and the voluminous reports of various charitable insti- 
tutions are of great value to the historian, the philologist, and 
the naturalist. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Carey reached Calcutta in 1793. From that 
time till 1800, he applied himself diligently to the study of the 
Bengalee and Sanscrit. In 1800, he went to Serampore, with 
Dr. Marshman, Mr. Ward, and others. In the same year, his 
Bengalee New Testament was issued. In 1810, he was ap- 
pointed a Bengalee teacher in the newly instituted college of 
Fort William, and afterwards professor of Sanscrit and Mahrat- 
ta. The Bengalee language had not before been reduced to 
rule. Learned men were collected around him from all parts 
of India. For the students in the college, he was compelled to 
prepare grammars of variouslanguages. After several years’ la- 
bor, he completed his large Bengalee dictionary. The Serampore 
press, in supplying which with versions he was a main instru- 
ment, has issued not less than 212,555 copies of the Bible in 
orty different languages, embracing the vernacular tongues of 
270,000,000 of human beings ; besides more than seventy tracts, 
translated by the Serampore missionaries into seven languages ; 


a Bengalee ree <p and many other works interesting to the 


oriental scholar. Dr, Carey was celebrated as a man of sci- 
ence, particularly in natural history. He died June 9, 1834. 
In 1832, there were 65,500 tracts printed, and 45,000 issued. 
Of these issues, 24,000 were in Bengalee, 6,300 in Hinduwee, 
1,600 in Assamese, and 13,000 in Birmese. Among the issues 
from the press, is a version of the Bible in Chinese by Dr. 
Marshman.* 

The work of translation is now proceeding in the Persian, 
Bengalee, Hinduwee, and Oordoo languages. At Bombay, 
great pains are bestowed in promoting faithful revisions of the 
versions in the Mahratta and Goozerattee tongues. At Madras, 
five sub-committees of the auxiliary Bible Society are engaged 


en 


* According to the 9th Periodical Account of the Serampore ver- 
sions, the New Testament, exclusive of the Chinese, was printed in 
20 languages, and 10 versions of the same were in the process of 
translation. Four versions of the Old Testament were finished, and 
10 in process. The translators are said to be mainly employed at the 
present time in revising versions. 
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in translating and revising the Scriptures. The amount of 
printing at the press of the American mission at Bombay, since 3 
the establishment of the mission, has been nearly sixteen mil- s 
lions of pages. ‘The principal of Bishop's college at Calcutta 
is preparing a history of our Saviour in Sanscrit verse, and in 
revising Mr. Bowley’s Hinduwee version of the Scriptures. 
Mr. Wilkinson of Gorruckpore is preparing an Hindoostanee 
commentary on the Scriptures. Mr. Norton of Allepie is pro- 
ceeding in his translation and revision of the Malayalim Scrip- 
tures; he has printed a volume of hymns. ‘The lithographic 
press of the Scottish mission at Bombay, has issued 16,000 
tracts. Mr. Wilson has been occupied with the translation of 
the Scriptures into Mahratta. Mr. Stevenson of Poonal has 
lately compiled a Mahratta Grammar. 

In reference to the subject of translations, the Rev. James 
Hill says, ** From the frequent revision, and from most sedulous 
labor on the part of the translators, with the assistance of the 
more learned portion of the natives, the translations of the Bible 
now emanating from the press possess a kind of perfection 
unknown before. ‘The Bengalee translation, lately issued from 
the press at Serampore, is as intelligible to the mass of the na- 
tives as the English Bible is to Englishmen. This is the testi- 
mony of numerous learned natives.” 

The free schools connected with the American missions in 
the northern part of the Island of Ceylon, are 122 in number, 
embracing 4,266 boys and 831 girls. The number of pupils in 
the seminary or college is 124. Two presses, with fonts of 
type in English and Tamul, are in operation. Under the care 
of the Colombo Bible Society, a revision of the Indo-Portu- 
guese New Testament is commenced—also the printing of the 
Old Testament. The printing of the Bible in Pali is not yet 
completed. In the southern districts of the island, 30,000 na- 
tives have been taught to read. About balf a million of tracts 
have been printed in Colombo in various languages. The ig 
Church missionaries have finished the translation of the Old 
Testament into familiar Singhalese.* 


epee gepre— x 











* At a meeting of the Oriental Translation Society in London, 
June 23, 1832, a vote of thanks to the American mission in Ceylon, 
proposed by Sir Alexander Johnston, and seconded by Sir William 
Ouseley, was unanimously carried. Sir Alexander, who was formerly 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, said that he wished ‘‘to bring to the notice 
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We now proceed to the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. A great variety of general information has been 
coramunicated in regard to many of the islands in these 
seas, by missionaries. Rev. C. S. Stewart has described the 
Sandwich Islands. Rev. Wm. Ellis, now Secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, has published four very valuable 
volumes on the Sandwich, Society, and Georgian Islands. Rev. 
Wm. Yate has recently given us an account of New Zealand. 
All these journalists treat particularly of matters interesting to 
men of science and literature. Some statements respecting the 
Indian Archipelago may be found in Rev. D. Abeel’s journal. 
Mr. Thomsen, an English missionary, has published a vocabu-. 
lary of the English, Bugis, and Malay languages, containing 
about 2,000 words. Respecting Mr. Thomsen, a writer in the 
28th No. of the Foreign Quarterly Review has the following 
remarks, ‘‘ These authors,”’ (referring to Marsden, Raffles, and 
Crawlurd), “have been followed, and, at least in practical ac- 
quaintance with the languages of the Eastern Islands, surpassed 
by several of the English missionaries. Among these the most 
remarkable progress has been made by Mr. Thomsen, an En- 
glish missionary, but by birth we believe, a Dane. He has 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with the language and lit- 
erature of the Malays, and also with those of the Bugis, the 
third, if not the second, nation in rank and numbers in the 
Eastern Archipelago, and in point of commercial activity and 
general enterprize, by far the first. Atthe new and prosperous 
settlement of Singapore, he has established a printing press, 
where works are published in the Chinese, Siamese, and Bugis 
characters, the two last being the first attempts of the kind ever 
made, and what is better, they are successful ones. Mr. Thom- 
sen is understood to have engaged to translate for the Oriental 
Translation Society, some original works from the language 
of the last named people, the Bugis, or principal nation of Ce- 
lebes.” 

From the lithographic press in connexion with the mission of 
the London Society at Batavia, 8,500 publications have been is- 
sued during the year and 6,725 by block printing ; making a total 
of 176,330 from the year 1823, when the press was established.* 


of the meeting the great and important exertions of these missionaries 
in diffusing information among the natives of Ceylon and the suuth- 
ern peninsula of India.” 

* See Chinese Repository, Vol. If. p. 85. 
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The New Zealand language has been reduced to writing by 
the missionaries. In connexion with the Rev. Prof. Lee, they 
have prepared a grammar. ‘The language is rich, and is capa- 
ble of being reduced to the most precise grammatical principles. 
It has a distinct name for ev ery tree and plant in the island, be- 
tween 600 and 700 in number. When Baron Hiigel lately 
visited the island, and made a collection of the plants, a native 
told him the names of all of them. In 1830,a selection of 
117 closely printed pages from the Bible, English liturgy, etc. 
was issued. In August, 1833, 1,800 copies of the whole litur- 
gy, catechisms, hymns, the Gospels of Matthew, John, the 
Epistles to the Romans, and Corinthians were published. - 

On some of the Friendly Islands, the British Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries are laboring.¢ In eight years, 10,000 natives embra- 
ced Christianity, of whom 4,400 are communicants. In the 
course of one year, there were issued from the printing press, 
16,800 books, translated into Tonguese. A much greater num- 
ber of copies might have been put into circulation, if the means 
of printing had been at hand. The B. and F. B. S. have fur- 
nished 100 reams of paper. The number of adults and chil- 
dren receiving education is 4,444. 

Throughout the Georgian ‘and Society Islands, with the ex- 
ception of those who are in the early stages of childhood, and 
those who were far advanced in years when Christianity was 
generally professed, the majority of the inhabitants are able to 
read all the books which exist in their language. ‘That lan- 
guage, the missionaries had first to acquire, to construct its 
frame-work from the foundation, arrange it in regular order, and 
present it in a written form ; with scarcely any aid besides what 
they derived from the frequently uncertain and perplexing oral 
explanetions of the natives, to whom, at the time, the design of 
letters was entirely incomprehensible. ‘The books in the Tahi- 
tian .anguage embrace the whole of the New Testament, por- 
tions of the Old Testament, and the Tahitian and English Dic- 
tic ary. A great number of elementary works have been cir- 
culated. The missionaries at the Harvey Islands have com- 
pleted a translation of the New Testament into Rarotognian. 


* Yate’s New Zealand, p. 231. 
+ The Friendly Islands include the Tonga, Haabai, Vavou groupes 
and Kebel’s island—200 in number. In a wider sense, they include 
all between the Society and Australasian. 
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As the product of missionary labor at the Sandwich Islands, 
in the Hawotian language, there had been printed about a year 
since, 859,800 copies of various works, amounting to more 
than thirty six millions of pages. Of these books, 10,000 were 
copies of the entire New Testament, more than 200,000 were 
Spelling books, and 10,000 were Colburn’s Intellectual Arithme- 
tic. Portions of Scripture are ready for the press. An Almanac 
for 1835 has been printed. A semi-monthly newspaper, call- 
ed the “ Hawaiian Teacher” has been commenced. The edi- 
tion is 2,000. Of another paper called the “ Hawaiian Lu- 
minary,” for the benefit of the High School at Lahainaluna, 
200 copies are printed. The pupils of the High School 
amount to 68. 

The B. and F. B. S. have published portions of the Bible 
in the Bullom, one of the languages of West Africa. In the 
same tongue, five small books have been published by the 
Church Missionary Society. A vocabulary has been compiled 
in the Eyo or Aku, by the Rev. John Raban; a catechism in 
Sherbro ; and six tracts in Susoo.* Many Arabic Bibles have 
been sent to this part of Africa. A large amount of valuable, 
geographical and statistical information has been furnished by 
the missionaries, respecting Western Africa. 

The labors of the missionaries in South Africa seem to have 
been attended with remarkable success. This is the uniform 
testimony of several impartial travellers. ‘The colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope contains about 150,000 square miles, and 
about the same number of inhabitants. ‘The number of Euro- 
pean missionaries in and contiguous to the colony is 70, and an 
equal number of assistant missionaries. ‘The number of con- 
verts is about 4,000, and of scholars in the schools, between 


* Under the Mandingo family, Balbi classes the Mandingo, Jallon- 
ka, Socco, Kong, Susoo, Jolof, the language of the Serrawallies, that 
of the Foota-Jalloes, and the Seres, Feloup, Papel, Biafar, Bagoo, 
Timmany, Bullom, Kroo, and two or three others. The Bullom is 
spoken along the shores of the Senegambia near Cape Mount, on the 
Banana, and Plantain islands, The Bullom people extend from 190 
to 120 miles into the interior. The Susoo was the first of the Ne- 
gro languages into which Christian books were translated. It isa 
very sweet and harmonious dialect. 

+ See the Life of S. J. Mills, the eleven volumes of the African 
Repository, the London Missionary Register, Reports of the African 
Institution, etc. 
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3,000 and 4,000. ‘The native tribes are the Hottentots, Caf- 
fres, Bushmen, Corannas, Namaquas, Griquas, and Bichuanas. 
The Hottentots, Bushmen, Corannas, and Namaquas, accord- 
ing to Dr. Philip, speak the same language, (allowing for varieties 
of dialects and accents,) have nearly the same physical pecu- 
liarities, and are branches of the same original stock. The dif- 
ferent tribes beyond the colony, from Jat. 20° to 21° South, 
and from the eastern to the western shores of the continent, are 
known to speak different dialects merely of the same language 
—the Bichuana, or Sichuana. The Caffre language, say the 
Wesleyan missionaries, with slight dialectic varieties, is spoken 
by the Caffres, ‘Tambookies, Amapondas, Zoolas, and many 
tribes inland, northwest of Delagoa Bay, as yet almost un- 
known to Europeans ; amounting altogether, at a low calcula- 
tion, to 650,000 souls. Fora long time, the languages pre- 
sented difficulties which appeared insuperable. ‘These have, 
however, been surmounted. Rev. Messrs. Shaw and Boyce 
have prepared a grammar, which will be a great help to future 
missionaries. ‘The B. and F. B. S. have agreed to print 1,000 
copies of the Caffre New Testament. A large part of the 
Old Testament is ready for the press. ‘The four Gospels trans- 
lated into the Wamaqua dialect, by the Rev. J. H. Schlemen, 
have been printed at Cape Town. A part of the New Testa- 
ment and other books have been translated in the Sichvana, by 
the Rev. R. Moffat, and others. A printing press with Sichu- 
ana types has been established at Lattakoo, 630 miles from 
Cape Town. Printing presses, temperance societies, savings 
banks, infant schools, lending libraries, and other marks of ad- 
vancing improvement, exist among the tribes of South Africa. 

The language spoken by the natives of Madagascar—4,000, 
000 in number—is the Madagasse. Nearly the whole Bible 
has been translated into this language. Several editions of the 
New Testament, and large portions of the Old Testament have 
been circulated. During the last year, 21,000 books and tracts 
were printed. Eight or ten thousand persons have been taught 
to read and some young men prepared for civil service. 

The Moravian missionaries in Surinam, South America, have 
made a translation of the New Testament into Negro En- 
glish, which has been beautifully printed at the expense of the 
B. and F. B.S. The basis of this language, or perhaps more 
properly, jargon, is broken English, with a large intermixture 
of Dutch, Portuguese, and native African words. It is spoken 
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by the whole black population of Surinam, 60,000 in number, 
and by the whites in their intercourse with them. The joy of 
this simple hearted people on the reception of the Bible is rep- 
resented as unbounded. 

Among the earliest investigations into the Indian languages 
of North America were those made by John Eliot, of Roxbury, 
the Indian apostle. In 1661, he published his translation of 
the New Testament into the Massachusetts Indian language, 
and in 1663, the whole Bible in 4to, entitled ** Mamusse Wun- 
neetupanatamwe Up-Biblum God naneswe Nukkone 'Testa- 
ment kah wonk Wusku Testament.” A second edition 
was printed in 1685, revised by Mr. Cotton. Both of them 
were printed at Cambridge. He also published an Indian 
Grammar, 1666; (a new edition in 1822 with notes by Du 
Ponceau, and an Introduction and notes by J. Pickering) ; the 
logic primer for the use of the Indians, 1672; Psalms translat- 
ed into Indian metre, and other tracts and practical works. 
Rev. John Sergeant, missionary to the Stockbridge Indians, 
translated the whole of the New Testament, and some portions 
of the Old into the language of that tribe. Rev. Dr Jonathan 
Edwards, published ‘ Observations on the language of the 
Mohekaneew or Stockbridge Indians,” communicated to the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, and republished 
in the Mass. Hist. Coll. with notes by J. Pickering. The 
natives frequently observed that ‘ he spoke exactly like an In- 
dian.” He also understood the language of the Oneida Indi- 
ans. Rev. David Zeisberger, a Moravian missionary, (born in 
1721, died in 1808) for more than sixty years missionary 
among the Indians, made himself acquainted with two langua- 
ges, the Onondaga, a dialect of the Iroquois, and the Delaware. 
He wrote three Grammars on the Onondaga language, and a Dic- 
tionary of more than 1,700 pages. In the Delaware language, 
he published a spelling book, sermons to children, and 500 
hymns. He left in manuscript, a grammar in German of the 
Delaware language, which has been translated and published 
by Mr. Du Ponceau; also,a Harmony of the four Gospels. 
Rev John Heckewelder, (born in 1743, died in 1823), a Mora- 
vian missionary in Pennsylvania, acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the Delaware language. His published correspondence 
with Mr. Du Ponceau, in the Transactions of the Am. Phil. So- 
ciety, gives a clear insight into the languages and manners of the 
Indians, among whom he resided more than 40 years. His 
account of the history, manners, etc. of the Indian nations has 
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been translated into French. He published other tracts illus- 
trative of the Indian antiquities ; also papers on natural history. 
Mr. Du Ponceau speaks of him with the greatest respect. 

With the recent missionary efforts among the Indian tribes of 
North America, our readers are well acquainted. In the Cher- 
okee language, the American Board of Missions had printed, a 
year since, 1,513,800 pages, or 21,500 copies of books and 
tracts. ‘Translations of various portions of the Bible have been 
effected. Spelling and other elementary books in Choctaw are in 
progress. A dictionary and grammar by Mr. Byington have 
been completed. At Union, among the Osage Indians, west of 
the Mississippi, a printing establishment for the Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Creek, and Osage languages is in the way of being 
set up. Elementary books in the last two named, are in pre- 
paration. Picture reading and defining books, Bible stories, 
hymns, etc. have been prepared in the Ojibway tongue, by the 
American missionaries. ‘The B. and F. B.S. have supplied the 
Gospels of Mark and John in that language, and Dr. James of 
the United States army, has translated the whole New Testa- 
ment. Some beginnings have been made in the Seneca, one 
of the Iroquois dialects. ‘The Baptist and Methodist mission- 
aries have commenced the study of several Indian languages, 
We believe translations are undertaken particularly in Upper 
Canada. The B. and F. B. S. have assisted in printing the 
Bible, or parts of it, in the following American languages: Mo- 
hawk, Esquimaux, Mexican, Negro-English of Surinam, Ojib- 
way, Delaware, Greenland, Creolese, Peruvian, and ‘Tarasco, 
a South American dialect. ‘The Greenlanders have had the 
New Testament in several editions, since the time of Egede. 
Pastor Kragh has now translated a large part of the Old Tes- 
tament, under the patronage of the Danish Bible Society. In 
the Esquimaux, the Psalter and probably Genesis are printed. 

Of cenerav resutLts, the following are some of the items. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, according to the report 
of 1834, had published the Bible, in whole or in part, in 40 lan- 
guages and dialects as reprints of existing versions ; in langua- 
ges and dialects in which the Scriptures were never previously 
printed 75; retranslations 5; new translations commenced or 
completed 34; total 154. Since its formation, in 1804, this 
society has distributed nine millions of Bibles and Testaments. 
In 1834, excluding the Sabbath, and reckoning twelve hours 


to the day, three Bibles a minute were issued from the deposito- 
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ry in London. According to the report of 1835, the number 
of languages and dialects in which the Bible is printed, transla- 
ted or translating is one hundred and eighty five. By the la- 
bors of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, eight printing establishments—two of them with type 
and stereotype founderies, have been set up in foreign lands ; 
these establishments have the means of printing in 19 different 
languages, spoken by about half the human race. The pages 
printed are not far from ninety four millions. About 22,000 
persons are receiving an intellectual and Christian education in 
their schools. Seven languages have been reduced to writing 
by missionaries of the Board. ‘The germs of future colleges 
have been planted in a number of the missions. The mission- 
aries of the British Wesleyan Society have effected valuable 
translations of the Bible and other books. By their means, 
120,000 persons speaking 20 different languages, are brought 
under civilizing influences. ‘The Church Missionary Society 
have effected a large amount of good in the same way. The 
number of learners at their missions is 19,000. The Moravi- 
ans have 45,000 persons under the influence of their instruc- 
tion. The London Missionary Society is educating about 27, 
000 scholars. It has 14 printing establishments ; at 7 of these 
in one year, 153,925 books were printed, including 5,200 por- 
tions of the Scripture. It occupies 299 stations in almost every 
portion of the uncivilized world. ‘The Gospel Propagation So- 
ciety has several printing presses and colleges under its care, 
and annually expends in North America and India about eighty 
thousand dollars. Smaller institutions, both in Europe and the 
United States are co-operating in diffusing the lights of learning 


and religion. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Tue Poetry or Worpsworra. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, in four volumes, Bos- 
ton, Cummings, Hilliard & Co., 1824, pp. 319, 368, 384, 382. 
Yarrow Revisited, and other re by William Wordsworth, Bos- 

ton, James Munroe & Co., 1835, pp. 244. 


By the Editor 


We have a right to take for granted that the Poems of Words- 
worth are not much appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 
No inconsiderable part of a small edition of his works, publish- 
ed in this city, in 1824, remains unsold. ‘The indifference to 
his writings is not confined to the prudent, the practical, the 
money-getting, nor to the light-minded and excitable. The men, 
who profess to be able to relish good poetry, stand aloof. Those, 
in whose lips Milton and Cowper are familiar words, hold no 
communion with the living Poet. We propose briefly to in- 
quire into some of the causes of this general neglect. 

It cannot be doubted that the shallow and contemptible criti- 
cisms, which appeared fifteen or twenty years since, in the Brit- 
ish Reviews, exerted considerable influence in this country. 
According to Blackwood, certainly sufficient authority, there 
has arisen but one good critic in Scotland—the poet, Beattie. 
So far as the earlier notices of Wordsworth are to be taken into 
the account, England will fall under the same condemnation. 
The public mind was every where prejudiced. To praise 
Wordsworth was to rise up in rebellion against the canons of 
legitimate criticism. It was nearly as safe for a Jew to be found 
with a New Testament in his pocket, as for an Englishman or 
American to be caught reading Wordsworth.* We were taught 
to shudder at the mention of the “ Lakes,” as though something 
very terrible or very silly was wrapped up in that word. These 
unfriendly criticisms were not short-lived in their effects. Lit- 


* Even Sir James Mackintosh, remarkably liberal in his yeasty 
judgments, confesses that he had cherished a most unworthy preju- 
dice against Wordsworth. 
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erary slander does not easily die. No subsequent recantation 
can fully extract its venom. The Review has lived to confess 
its sins, but the minds of its readers were incurably poisoned. 

Again, much of the poetry of Wordsworth is of a calm, se- 
vere, and finished character. He lays a tax on the patience, 
the considerateness, the religious reflection of his reader. He 
requires in him honesty of purpose, and a mind undimmed by 
passion or prejudice. ‘The careless votary has nothing to do 
at the altar of this poet. But men of the school of Byron and 
Moore have been lords of the ascendant in this country as well 
as in Britain. The mass of reading people have been crazed 
with the unnatural fictions of the royal or the Irish bard. The 
continent of Europe, for the last thirty years, has not been the 
scene of more incessant and inordinate excitement than the 
minds of the great body of the enlightened population of Chris- 
tendom. Men in this country, from whom we might have ex- 
pected better things, have glided too much into the current. The 
cry is for action, vehement passion, immediate effect, and few 
have the courage to stop their ears. ‘These thoughtful few even 
must sometimes join the multitude lest they should be rebuked 
for sheer singularity. ‘The soul requires little or no training to 
relish Byron. Unwashen guests may drink of the wine which he 
has mingled. But with Wordsworth it is the reverse. He has 
thought deeply and Jong. In the whole range of poetic litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, we know not an instance of such pa- 
tient attention, of such indefatigable meditation. Milton was a 
commonwealth’s man. Cowper brooded over his own crushed 
and helpless spirit. ‘Thomson was a lover of indolence and of 
the good things of this life. Coleridge poured forth his gor- 
geous stores in conversation, and, though leaving works which 
shall never perish, died amidst magnificent unaccomplished pro- 
jects. But Wordsworth has consecrated himself to his under- 
taking, with uncomplaining, unexampled, and iron diligence. 
Genius has been defined the power of hard thinking. The po- 
et, while he would reject this as an exclusive definition, has prac- 
tically embraced it as an important part. In this fact there is 
much to account for the treatment, which his volumes have re- 
ceived. His poems are not made to please, in the common use 
of that word. They require what the reader is not accus- 
tomed to yield.* 


* Wordsworth thus contrasts Science and Poetry. “The man of 
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‘We fear, however, that the causes of this general dislike to 
Wordsworth lie deeper. We apprehend that there are certain 
things connected with the intellectual and active habits of the 
people of this country not wholly favorable to a proper estimate 
of a great poet. ‘This tendency in the general mind is develop- 
ed in various ways. There is a resolute repugnance to the au- 
thority of distinguished names. In past ages concurrence in 
judgment on the part of a few leading minds, was considered to 
be probable evidence of the soundness of that judgment. But 
such concurrence now is regarded as a suspicious circumstance. 
The illustrious dead are dragged forth to meet the ordeal of a 
keen and unsanctified criticism. We camot comfort ourselves 
with the memory of Socrates, but we must be confronted with 
the charges of some sophist or some tanner. We cannot exalt 
the human mind by recalling the names of Lord Bacon and of 
Robert Hall, but at the risk of hearing bribery laid at the 


Science seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor ; he cherishes 
and loves it in his solitude ; the Poet, singing asong in whichall human 
beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible 
friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science. Emphatically may it be said of the Poet, as 
Shakspeare hath said of man, ‘that he looks before and after” He 
is the rock of defence of human nature ; an upholder and preserver, 
carrying every where with him relationship and love. In spite of 
difference of soil and climate, of language and manners, of laws 
and customs—in spite of things silently gone out of mind, and things 
violently destreyed—the Poet binds together by passion and knowl- 
edge the vast empire of human society, as it is spread over the whole 
earth, and over all time, The objects of the Poet’s thoughts are eve- 
ry where; though the eyes and senses of men are, it is true, his favor- 
ite guides, yet he will follow wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of 
sensation in which to move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of 
all knowledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man. If the labors of 
men of science should ever create any material revolution, direct or 
indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions which we habitually 
receive, the Poet will sleep then no more than at present, but he will 
be ready to follow the steps of the man of science not only in those 
general indirect effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensation 
into the midst of the objects of the science itself.” 

We leave our readers to judge whether the poet, who has medi- 
tated so deeply and thought so well on the nature and objects of his 
vocation, as is indicated in the above passage, will not be likely to 
write poetry worthy of attention. 
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door of the one, and of opium-eating at that of the other. Ev- 
ery point in the moral character of a great man must be vindi- 
cated, before we can touch the productions which he has left as 
a precious legacy for all time. 

This habit of eagle-eyed and unhallowed criticism prevails in 
this country. A great name must have some opprobrious mark 
attached to it, because the man, who wears that name, is not 
absolutely perfect, or because the ardor of true genius has not 
been, in every instance, united to a most scrupulous accuracy. 
Now when we open the pages of an author of any repute, we 
need to cherish reverence and humility. We must have some 
faith in his powers to enlighten and instruct us. We must not 
carry a hard heart in our bosoms, nor a tomahawk in our hands, 
We must throw aside prejudice, and be ready to weigh, in- 
wardly digest, love, and treasure up. Wordsworth has spent a 
long life in the study of his noble art. He is educated in the 
mysteries of his calling. In addition to a large measure of nat- 
ural sensibility he has qualified himself by a patient study of 
nature and of the human faculties. Is he then not entitled to 
our confidence? May we not challenge for him,—as a pass- 
port to his writings—what multitudes in our days are so willing 
to abjure,—a worthy name, a high authority. 

There is, moreover, in this country, too much of sectarian 
judgment. An author must be of our political or religious 
creed, or we cannot tolerate him. He must entertain precisely 
the same notions with ourselves on the questions of liberty, 
church and state, the authority of bishops, etc. If one of an- 
other communion furnishes a book of poetry, our first questions 
are, Does he believe in the divine right of kings? Is he suffi- 
ciently anti-popish? Is there not some political or religious 
heresy couched under his hexameters? Such extreme suspi- 
ciousness shows that we are in some doubt about the founda- 
tions of our own faith. It also indicates a state of heart totally 
unfit to come into the presence of a master-spirit of our race. 
It may be important, in some respeets, to know that Lord Bacon 
was a churchman, and a chancellor, and not wholly free from the 
sin of believing in alchymy. But what have these things to do 
with the general estimate of his writings? So of Wordsworth. 
His views on church government, and on republicanism may not 
coincide with those generally entertained in this country. But 
can we not rise superior to such considerations? Is he nota 
man and a poet? Does he not treat of human sympathies? 
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Does he not speak an universal language? Has he not shed a 
benign light on the truth which is never to perish—on questions 
interesting to man in all states and stages of his being? We 
look on the poet as the benefactor of our race. In perusing his 
works, we feel a new interest, not alone in our English descent ; 
a new bond of affection, not alone for our mother speech. ‘The 
poet has enlarged the sphere of human knowledge ; he has 
quickened the sympathies of our common humanity. 

We may be permitted to mention that the unsettled state of 
the public mind in this country on many questions in mental 
and moral philosophy is unfavorable to a due appreciation of 
Wordsworth. ‘The poet is a philosopher. He has studied 
hard and thought clearly. His poems are constructed on fixed 
principles. He has not judged it worth while to write at ran- 
dom, in fits of inspiration, without any well considered plan, or 
any determinate object. He has higher ideas of his vocation 
than to trust to some lucky moment, or to ring changes on a 
few set phrases. No intelligent man can read his Prefa- 
ces and Notes without being convinced that the poet has 
accurately studied the mental and moral faculties. Wheth- 
er his doctrines are right or wrong, he has well considered 
them, and has made them the foundation of his claims as a po- 
et. We do not say that the reader must think in all respects 
like his author in order to derive pleasure and instruction from 
his writings. Wordsworth has many detached passages of sin- 
gular power and beauty—open to the comprehension and love 
ofall. ‘The deep pathos and perfect nature of nearly the whole 
of the first two books of the Excursion will find a response in 
every heart which is not utterly dead. But a deeper meaning 
frequently pervades a poem. Fine views of thought intertwine 
themselves in the texture of a piece, which is outwardly un- 
assuming and simple. This is eminently the case in the poems 
where imagination and reflection are predominant. It is not 
required of an author that he should at all times, remain on 
a level with an indolent reader’s comprehension. There 
are passages in the Hebrew Scriptures and in Milton, which, 
wholly apart from their costume, require from him who opens 
the page, the closest study. The ground work of the poem, the 
nature of the conception will not be obvious to an unreflecting 
mind. Now, among the mass of educated people in this coun- 
try, there is no distinct apprehension of the peculiar merits of 
Wordsworth, because they have not themselves any clear con- 
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ception of the powers of mind requisite in the production of po- 
etry. ‘They have never studied their own powers. ‘To habits 
of calm meditation upon the laws of their own inward being, 
they are strangers. ‘This may not be altogether their own 
fault. So far as we understand the case, there is no predomi- 
nant system of ethics, or of mental philosophy in the country. 
Paley is taught in some of our colleges rather because his er- 
rors furnish a good starting point for the teacher’s lecture or 
questions, than from any belief in his doctrines. Locke and 
Dr. Brown retain a doubtful supremacy in some institutions, 
while in others, Dugald Stewart is recovering his lost honors. 
Consequently, the minds of pupils are afloat on these great sub- 
jects. When a poet appears, who claims to be a philosopher, 
who asserts that genuine poetry is as permanent as pure sci- 
ence, who maintains that a poet “ binds together by knowledge 
and passion the vast empire of human society, as it is spread 
over the whole earth, and over all time,’’ he cannot in such so- 
ciety, receive a general and cordial welcome. Milton was lit- 
tle heard of in England till more than 150 years after the pub- 
lication of his poems. In eleven years, only 3,000 copies of 
Paradise Lost were sold. Only two editions of the works of 
Shakspeare were sold in more than forty years,— from 1623 
to 1664. Spenser, if known, is scarcely read in the United 
States. His Faery Queen has not been republished in this 
country, so far as our knowledge extends. Who is found read- 
ing the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, or the Reliques of An- 
cient English poetry ? 

This leads us to remark that the powers of the English lan- 
guage are not understood, as they should be, for the proper 
mastery of a poet like Wordsworth. ‘The history of some En- 
glish words, it has been remarked, is worth more than the histo- 
ry of a campaign. Many words in Paradise Lost are abso- 
lutely insusceptible of exchange. Removal destroys the stan- 
za. So in some of Wordsworth’s Sonnets. ‘There is a perfect 
adaptation between the word and the sentiment. It lies in its 
place like apples of gold in pictures of silver. In other cases, a 
knowledge of the history or of the etymology of a word, or a 
phrase, is needed, in order to the full appreciation of the stanza, 
or the poem in whieh itis found. This is not, however, the 
age of logical precision in the use of language. The scholar is 
not ofien directed to study the models of severe classical beau- 
ty. Immediate, practical effect is the object. Any approxi- 
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mation towards a perfect style is regarded as unattainable, or, 
perhaps, undesirable. Some of the leading periodical publica- 
tions are, in our opinion, fast corrupting the language. Every 
thing is thrown off in a smart, dashing, impetuous style. Keen, 
lively, pointed sallies of wit, or nonsense, as the case may be, 
are substituted for such English as Addison and Playfair ‘have 
given us. ‘Truth is made to bow at the shrine of vigorous 
writing. Originality is considered as synonymous with odd 
terms in a sentence, or with singular combinations of phraseolo- 
gy. Some of the ‘British Magazines are filled with humorous 
articles, greedily republished in this country, which are a mot- 
ley aaichare of profaneness, staring exclamation- -points, person- 
al scandal, inuendoes, and all other things, which can show the 
emptiness of the writer’s brain, or degrade the language in 
which he professes to write. We must go back to former days, 
when Bates, and Jeremy Taylor, and Leighton, and Milton 
gave us specimens of the mature stre ngth and finished beauty of 
the English tongue, when both the Saxon and the Greek roots 
were duly honored, when massive richness of thought was 
equalled by the sweet music, or the consummate finish of the 
diction. Wordsworth belongs to the old school in this respect. 
He cannot be entirely appreciated by such persons as are in- 
different to language. His words are not simply the costume 
of his thoughts, but in many instances at least, are an integral 
part of those thoughts. We will give a specimen or two. 


Composed upon Westminster Bridge, Sept. 3, 1803. 


Earth has not any thing to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty ; 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendor, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw 1, never felt, a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ! 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 


Who could attempt to displace any word in that sonnet? 
How thoroughly Saxon in etymology. How select the epithets. 
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How distinct is every picture, and yet how compact the whole 
great effect. Listen to the following noble apostrophe. 


1802. 


Mixton! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee ; she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters; altar, sword and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


Who that has read “ meek Walton’ will not answer to the 
perfect truth of the following ? 


Walton's Book of “* Lives.” 


There are no colors in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather, whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men, 
Dropped from an angel’s wing. With moistened eye 
We read of faith and purest charity 

In statesman, priest, and humble citizen. 

O could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright, 
Apart—like glow-worms in the woods of spring, 

Or lonely tapers shooting far a light 

That guides and cheers—or—seem, like stars on high, 
Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 


In the last volume of Wordsworth, are some exquisite stan- 
zas on “ The Power of Sound.” Here are the last three. 
The first alludes to the Pythagorean thedry of numbers and 
music, with their supposed power over the motions of the uni- 
verse. 
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By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbers all things are controlled, 
As sages taught, where faith was found to merit 
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Initiation in that mystery old. 
The heavens, whose aspects make our minds as still 
As they themselves appear to be, aa 
Innumerable voices fill £ 
With everlasting harmony ; 

The towering headlands, covered with mist, 
Their feet among the billows, know 

That ocean is a mighty harmonist ; 

Thy pinions, universal air, 

Ever waving to and fro, 

Are delegates of harmony, and bear 

Strains that support the seasons in their round ; 
Stern winter loves a dirge-like sound. 


Break forth into thanksgiving, 

Ye banded instruments of wind and chords ; 
Unite, to magnify the Everliving, 

Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon ; 

Thou too be heard, lone eagle! freed 

From snowy peak and cloud, attune 

Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 

Of joy, that from her utmost walls 

The six days’ work, by flaming seraphim, 
Transmits to heaven! As deep to deep 

Shouting through one valley calls, 

All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured a 
Into the ear of God, their Lord! 


pag 4. 


we 


A voice to light gave being ; 
To time, and man, his earth-born chronicler ; 
A voice shall finish doubt and dim forseeing 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir ; 
The trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 
Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 

To archangelic lips applied, 

The grave shall open, quench the stars. 

O silence! are man’s noisy years 

No more than moments of tby life ? 

Is harmony, blest queen of smiles and tears, 

With her smooth tones and discords just, 

Tempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined bond-slave ? No! though earth be dust 
And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 

Is in the Worp, that shall not pass away. 
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The poem entitled “ Tintern Abbey,” under the head of Po- 
ems of the Imagination, is inexpressibly affecting. We can 
copy but a short paragraph. 


—I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
That rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


One effect of an acquaintance with the writings of Mr. 
Wordsworth will be to enlarge the mind, free it from unworthy 
prejudices, and teach it to hold familiar communion with all the 
great and good of the race. How noble in such men to be 
devoid of envy. Hear him speak of his early calumniators. 
‘They may have affected my fortune, and thus my enjoyments 
and my means of doing good, but they have never wounded 
my feelings, for I never wrote for popular applause. I felt that 
the time would come when justice would be done ; and now I 
have that justice ; now when the reward is most sweet, as | am 
about to end my days.” His last volume is dedicated to the 
poet Rogers. The stanzas, entitled “ Yarrow Revisited” are 
a memorial of a day passed with Sir Walter Scott, and oth- 
er friends visiting the banks of the Yarrow, under his guidance, 
immediately before his departure from Abbotsford to Naples, 
in 1831. In the Notes and Prefaces of the poet, there is fre- 
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quent and honorable mention of men, whom a weak or envious 
mind would have slandered or passed by in silence. He thus 
writes of an excellent lady, whose “ Letters to the Young,” 
and * Four Histories,” some of our readers may have seen. 
‘*‘ She accompanied her husband, the Rev. Wm. F letcher, to In- 
dia, and died of choiera, at the age of thirty two or thirty three 
years, on her way from Shalapore to Bombay, deeply lament- 
ed by all who knew her. Her enthusiasm was ardent, her pi- 
ety steadfast ; and her great talents would have enabled her to 
be eminently useful in the difficult path of life to which she had 
been called. The opinion she entertained of her own perform- 
ances, given to the world under her maiden name, Jewsbury, 
was modest and humble, and, indeed, far below their merits ; as 
is often the case with those who are making trial of their powers 
with a hope to discover what they are best fitted for. In one 
quality, viz., quickness in the motions of her mind, she was, in 
the author’s estimation, unequalled.” 

How different such comments from the magisterial decisions 
which have sometimes crushed youthful genius in the germ. 
How much nearer to the idea of Christian charity, in this par- 
ticular, are Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth, than not a few 
professedly religious writers. 

In the article of moral purity, there are but few poets in the 
English language, who are meet to be compared with Words- 
worth. This delicac y never degenerates into prudery or a sick- 
ly sentimentality, such as a recluse of the middle ages might have 
exhibited. Neither is it a cold and negative morality—an ab- 
sence of positive infraction of the laws of conscience, such as 
appears in some of the Essaysof Hume. It flows from a heart- 
felt recognition of the standard of right. It is that good breed- 
ing w hich has the moral law for its basis—far removed from ev- 
ery thing capricious or conventional. ‘Throughout the five vol- 
umes, there is a nice sense of j justice ; careful, discriminating, del- 
icate touches of domestic life; entire freedom from the use of 
language which tends to confound important distinctions—an 
extraordinary clearness both of mental and of moral perceptions. 

In what sense, Wordsworth is a religious poet will be appa- 
rent from subsequent extracts. He is an earnest supporter and 
a devout member of the church of England. ‘The government, 
the rites and ceremonies, the doctrines and all the glorious re- 
collections of that communion are cherished themes, and per- 
vade much of his poetry. Whether he might not have more 
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distinctly recognized the great truth of the Christian system, we 
shall not now attempt to decide. The spiritual being of man, 
his dependence and moral weakness, his immortality, the glories 
of the Divine Existence are illustrated frequently and with great 
force. With some expressions of the early moral innocence of 
children, the efficacy of the initiatory christian rite, and the ten- 
derness with which some errors are mentioned, we cannot sym- 
pathize. The language at least is liable to misconstruction, and 
it does not well accord with sentiments elsewhere exhibited. 
Wordsworth will be read in the better days of the Christian 
church. His pure strains will be a feast to regenerate spirits. 
Beside Spenser, and Milton, and Cowper, he may take his 
seat on the hill of Zion. For the world’s benefit, we are anx- 
ious that he should be fully identified with the elect sprrits. 
Long has he contended for this high distinction. Sweet and 
immortal his reward ! 
Among the poems entitled ‘‘ Inscriptions” is the following : 


Not seldom clad in radiant vest, 
Deceitfully goes forth the morn ; 
Not seldom evening in the west 
Sinks smilingly forsworn. 


The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 
To the confiding bark untrue ; 

And if she trust the stars above, 

They can be treacherous too. 


The umbrageous oak, in pomp outspread, 
Full oft when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 

It promised to defend. 


But Thou art true, Incarnate Lord ! 
Who didst vouchsafe for man to die ; 
Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word 
No change can falsify ! 


I bent before thy gracious throne, 

And asked for peace with suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given,—nor peace alone, 
But faith, and hope, and ecstasy. 


How calm and Christian-like is this from the “ Evening Vol- 
untaries,” in his last volume. 
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The Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire, 


Flung back from distant climes a streaming fire, : 
Whose breeze is now subdued to tender gleams, +a 


Prelude of night’s approach with soothing dreams. 
Look round ;—of all the clouds not one is moving ; 
Tis the still hour of thinking, feeling, loving. 
Silent, and stedfast as the vaulted sky, 

The boundless plain of waters seems to lie ;— 
Comes that low sound from breezes rustling o’er 
The grass-crowned headland that conceals the shore! A 
No, ’tis the earth-voice of the mighty sea, 
Whispering how meek and gentle he can be! 





Thou Power supreme! who, arming to rebuke 
Offenders, dost put off the gracious look, 
And clothe thyself with terrors like the flood f 
Of ocean roused into his fiercest mood, 
Whatever discipline thy will ordain 
For the brief course that must for me remain; 
Teach me with quick-eared spirit to rejoice 
In admonitions of thy softest voice ! : 
Whate’er the path these mortal feet may trace, s 
Breathe through my soul the blessing of thy grace, i 
Glad through a perfect love, a fuith sincere 
Drawn from the wisdom that begins with fear ; 
Glad to expand, and for a season, free 
From finite cares, to rest absorbed in Thee. 
At the close of the Excursion is the following sublime address 
to the Deity. It deserves a place along with Milton’s, Thom- 
son’s, and Derzhaven’s. It speaks to the inmost soul. ; 


Yo ‘ 


“Eternal Spirit! universal God ! ‘ 
Power inaccessible to human thought 
Save by degrees and steps which Thou hast deigned 
To furnish ; for this Image of Thyself, 
To the infirmity of mortal sense 
Vouchsafed ; this local, transitory type 
Of thy. paternal splendors, and the pomp 
Of those who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant Cherubim ;—accept the thanks 
Which we, thy bumble creatures, here convened, 
Presume to offer; we, who from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold ; 
The faint reflections only of thy face, Be 
Are yet exalted, and in soul adore! ‘7 
Such as they who in thy presence stand : 
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Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty streamed forth 

From thy empyreal ‘Throne, the elect of Earth 
Shall be—divested at the appointed hour 

Of all dishonor—cleansed from mortal stain. 
—Accomplish, then, their number ; and conclude 
‘Time’s weary course! Or, if, by thy decree, 
The consummation that will come by stealth 
Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail, 

Oh! let thy Word prevail, to take away 

The sting of human nature. Spread the Law, 
As it is written in thy holy Book, 

Throughout all Lands: Jet every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey ; 

Both for the love of purity and hope 

Which it affords, to such as do thy will 

And persevere in good that they shall rise, 

‘To have a nearer view of Thee, in heaven. 
—Father of Good! this prayer in bounty grant, 
In mercy grant it to thy wretched Sons. 

Then, nor til] then, shall persecution cease, 
And cruel Wars expire. The way is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas! the Nations, who of yore received 
These tidings, and in Christian Temples meet 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still ; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 

Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 

Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 
So fare the many; and the thoughtful few, 
Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 

This dire perverseness, cannot choose but ask, 
Shall it endure ?—Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed ; 
And the kind never perish? Is the hope 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 

A peaceable dominion, wide as earth 

And ne’er to fail? Shall that blest day arrive 
When they, whose choice or lot it is to dwell 
In crowded cities, without fear shall live 
Studious of mutual benefit ; and he, 

Whom morning wakes, among sweet dews and flowers 
Of every clime, to till the lonely field, 

Be happy in himself ?—The law of faith 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain, 
Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve ? 
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Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart! 

And with that help the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceasing joy. 


—Whence but from Thee, the true and only God, 
And from the faith derived through Him who bled 
Upon the Cross, this marvellous advance 

Of good from evil; as if one extreme 

Were lefi—the other gained.—O Ye, who come 
To kneel devoutly in yon reverend Pile, 

Called to such office by the peaceful sound 

Of Sabbath bells ; and Ye, who sleep in earth, 
All cares forgotten, round its hallowed walls! 

For You, in presence of this little Band 

Gathered together on the green hill-side, 

Your Pastor is emboldened to prefer 

Vocal thanksgivings to the eternal King ; 

Whose love, whose counsel, whose commands have made 
Your very poorest rich in peace of thought 

And in good works; and Him, who is endowed 
With scantiest knowledge, Master of all truth 
Which the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of that abundant favor showered 

On you, the Children of my humble care ;— 

On your Abodes, and this beloved Land, 

Our birth-place, home, and country, while on Earth 
We sojourn,—loudly do I utter thanks 

With earnest joy, that will not be suppressed. 
These barren rocks, your stern inheritance ; 
These fertile fields that recompense your pains; 
The shadowy vale, the sunny mountain-top ; 
Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, 

Or hushed ; the roaring waters, or the still ; 

They see the offering of my lifted hands— 

They hear my lips present their sacrifice— 

They know if I be silent, morn or even : 

For, though in whispers speaking, the full heart 
Will find a vent ; and Thought is praise to Him, 
Audible praise, to Thee, Omniscient Mind, 

From Whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow !” 


Very few poets are more practical than Wordsworth. His 
pages are crowded with sententious maxims, with clear, com- 
pact, and beautifully expressed truths. We will take a few at 
random. 
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O Sir! the good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. 


But know we not that he, who intermits 

The appointed task and duties of the day, 
Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day 
Checking the finer spirits that refuse 

To flow, when purposes are lightly changed ? 


The food of hope 
Is meditated action ; robbed of this 
Her sole support, she languishes and dies. 


Rightly is it said 
That man descends into the Vate of years ; 
Yet have I thought that we might also speak, 
And not presumptuously I trust, of age, 
As of a final Eminence, though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which ’tis pot impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty—a place of power— 
A throne, which may be likened unto his, 
Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain top. 


Our life is turned 
Out of her course, wherever man is made 
An offering, or a sacrifice, a too] 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right or interest in the end. 


The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
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Say, what ishonor? ’Tis the finest sense 

Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffered or done. 


oe ps 


—-Sweetest melodies 
Are those that are by distance made more sweet ; 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes 
He is a slave: the meanest we can meet ! 


Barf PR ro POS Te 


Our limits forbid us to proceed further. The task is pleas- 
ant, and we have not known where to stop, or what to extract. 
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Our copy of the Excursion is full of pencillings. Then there 
are the “ Brothers,” ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality 
from the Recollections of Childhood,” ‘* Ode to Duty.” Sev- 
eral of the ‘‘ Sonnets to Liberty,” and the. “ Evening Volunta- 
ries,” in the last volume ; all of these we should ‘have been 
glad to have copie sd. It is truly refreshing to read such poetry. 

It calms the spirit, and fills it with charity towards all mankind. 

It is employing the music of angels in impressing great truths on 
the mind. It purifies the domestic affections, and fills them 
with a serene and blessed light. It prepares the mind for the 
worship of the only Fair and the only Goon. It teaches to 
discriminate sacred poetry with true taste. Wordsworth, like 
Milton, is a Hebrew in soul. He knows well how to play on 


David’s harp of solemn sound. 


We ought, perhaps, to suggest to our readers the i importance 
of studying the Prefaces of Wordsworth. To a full apprecia- 
tion of his merits, they are indispensable. If the reader should 
not agree with all the positions there laid down, it is but right 
that the poet should be heard on a subject which he has closely 
studied for forty or fifty years, and eloquently illustrated. We 
had prepared a view of his theory, with corresponding illustra- 
tive extracts from his poems, but on the whole concluded it best 


to withhold it. If what we have done shall be the means of 


directing one of our readers to the writings of this truly great 
poet from whose pen have flowed 


The highest, holiest raptures of the lyre, 
And wisdom married to immortal verse, 


we shall receive an abundant reward, 
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Critical Notices. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Critricat Norices. 


1.—Introduetion to the Criticism and Interpretation of the Be- 
ble, Designed for the use of theological students, Bible 
classes, and high schools, by C. E. Stowe, Prof. of Bib. 
Lit.,in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. Vol. 1. pp. 276. 
Cincinnati: Corey, Fairbank & Webster. 


Tue object of this work is to give a brief and clear statement 
of the principles and facts most necessary to be known, prepar- 
atory to the critical study of the Scriptures. The author has 
aimed to combine thorough investigation and a simple mode of 
exhibition, with the hope that the book may meet the wants of 
the theological student and the critical scholar, and, at thefsame 
time be easily accessible to both teacher and pupil in the Bible 
class, the Sabbath school, and the family. The first two chap- 
ters are upon Revelation, the language in which it is given, and 
its peculiarities in respect to interpretation. ‘The next two are 
employed in proving the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and 
in vindicating it from objections. The fifth chapter discusses 
the origin and early progress of alphabetic writing. The sixth 
and seventh are employed on the Gospels ; the eighth and ninth 
on the Apocalypse ; the tenth in a comparison of the pagan and 
Hebrew prophets; the three remaining chapters are on the 
doctrine of inspiration, and on miracles. ‘The second volume, 
which will be published during the winter, will contain a history 
of the text of the Old and New Testaments, a brief account of 
the principal manuscripts and critical editions, and a particular 
introduction to the remaining books of the Bible, similar to those 
given in the first volume, to the Pentateuch, the Gospels, and 
the Apocalypse. In the arrangement of topics, the author has 
endeavored to adopt that method, by which the discussion of 
each preceding subject will throw most light on the succeeding, 
and the greatest clearness be secured with least of repetition. 

Perhaps we can best show the character of the work by giv- 
ing a brief synopsis of a single chapter. Wee will take the In- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse. Having proved unanswerably 
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in the eighth chapter, the genuineness of the book, the author 
proceeds in the beginning of the ninth, to make some re- 
marks on its general design. All interpreters agree substan- 
tially that it is the general object of the book to encourage 
Christians in times of persecution and trouble by showing to 
them the present and final rewards of all the faithful friends of 
Christ ; and to excite them to vigilant watchfulness and prayer 
by pointing out the dreadful punishments which await all the 
enemies of the Gospel. This is common ground on which all 
are agreed to stand. Difference of opinion has arisen in mak- 
ing the application of its symbolic language, to particular events 
of subsequent history. ‘The difficulty and obscurity which en- 
velope the book, arise from its being read with the idea that 
each of its symbols must be appropriated to some one corres- 
ponding event of history, and that the book is valuable only as 
a collection of predictions, which have had, or are to have, 
punctual and literal accomplishment. The book ought to be 
read, partly, as containing vivid pictures of eternal “realities, 
adapted for immediate practical effect. It is entirely an 
Asiatic production and corresponds to the Asiatic taste. Its 
symbolical language is derived principally from the Old ‘Testa- 
ment prophecies, modified and ornamented according to the ge- 
nius and purposes of the writer. Eichhorn regards it as a reg- 
ular drama. 

The following outline of the contents is given. 1. Vision of 
the Redeemer in the isle of Patmos, with seven epistles to the 
seven Asiatic churches. (1—3). 2. Scene changes to heaven. 
Vision of the throne of God, with the surrounding worshippers 
—the book with seven seals—the Lamb, and preparation for 
the great events to follow, by the opening of the first six seals, 
(4—7). 3. The seventh seal opened—all heaven is si- 
lent—seven angels appear with seven trumpets, and by sev- 
en blasts of the trumpets, the great city spiritually called 
Sodom and Egypt is destroyed (8—11). 4. Vision of the wo- 
man and her child, for whose destruction a dragon is watching 
(12). 5. Vision of the monster rising out of the sea—of the 
Lamb, with his elect, on Mount Zion—the proclamation of the 
three angels, and the destruction of the monster by the seven 
angels pouring out seven vials (13—16). 6. Vision of a wo- 
man on a scarlet colored beast, occupying the place of the ma- 
rine monster—her city, Babylon, destroyed—lamentations on 
earth—triumph and exultation in heaven (18, 19:10). 7. 
Vision of the victorious Word, the King of kings, with new 
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Critical Notices. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Criticat Norices. 


1.—Introduction to the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bi- 
ble, Designed for the use of theological students, Bible 
classes, and high schools, by C. E. Stowe, Prof. of Bib. 
Lit., in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati. Vol. I. pp. 276. 
Cincinnati: Corey, Fairbank & Webster. 


Tue object of this work is to give a brief and clear statement 
of the principles and facts most necessary to be known, prepar- 
atory to the critical study of the Scriptures. The author has 
aimed to combine thorough investigation and a simple mode of 
exhibition, with the hope that the book may meet the wants of 
the theological student and the critical scholar, and, at thefsame 
time be easily accessible to both teacher and pupil in the Bible 
class, the Sabbath school, and the family. The first two chap- 
ters are upon Revelation, the language in which it is given, and 
its peculiarities in respect to interpretation. ‘The next two are 
employed in proving the genuineness of the Pentateuch, and 
in vindicating it from objections. The fifth chapter discusses 
the origin and early progress of alphabetic writing. The sixth 
and seventh are employed on the Gospels ; the eighth and ninth 
on the Apocalypse ; the tenth in a comparison of the pagan and 
Hebrew prophets; the three remaining chapters are on the 
doctrine of inspiration, and on miracles. ‘The second volume, 
which will be published during the winter, will contain a history 
of the text of the Old and New Testaments, a brief account of 
the principal manuscripts and critical editions, and a particular 
introduction to the remaining books of the Bible, similar to those 
given in the first volume, to the Pentateuch, the Gospels, and 
the Apocalypse. In the arrangement of topics, the author has 
endeavored to adopt that method, by which the discussion of 
each preceding subject will throw most light on the succeeding, 
and the greatest clearness be secured with least of repetition. 

Perhaps we can best show the character of the work by giv- 
ing a brief synopsis of a single chapter. We will take the In- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse. Having proved unanswerably 
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in the eighth chapter, the genuineness of the book, the author 
proceeds in the beginning of the ninth, to make some re- 
marks on its general design. All interpreters agree substan- 
tially that it is the general object of the book to encourage 
Christians in times of persecution and trouble by showing to 
them the present and final rewards of all the faithful friends of 
Christ ; and to excite them to vigilant watchfulness and prayer 
by pointing out the dreadful punishments which await all the 
enemies of the Gospel. This is common ground on which all 
are agreed to stand. Difference of opinion has arisen in mak- 
ing the application of its symbolic language, to particular events 
of subsequent history. The difficulty and obscurity which en- 
velope the book, arise from its being read with the idea that 
each of its symbols must be appropriated to some one corres- 
ponding event of history, and that the book is valuable only as 
a collection of predictions, which have had, or are to have, 
punctual and literal accomplishment. ‘The book ought to be 
read, partly, as containing vivid pictures of eternal realities, 
adapted for immediate practical effect. It is entirely an 
Asiatic production and corresponds to the Asiatic taste. Its 
symbolical language is derived principally from the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, modified and ornamented according to the ge- 
nius and purposes of the writer. Eichhorn regards it as a reg- 
ular drama. 

The following outline of the contents is given. 1. Vision of 
the Redeemer in the isle of Patmos, with seven epistles to the 
seven Asiatic churches. (I1—3). 2. Scene changes to heaven. 
Vision of the throne of God, with the surrounding worshippers 
—the book with seven seals—the Lamb, and preparation for 
the great events to follow, by the opening of the first six seals, 
(4—7). 3. The seventh seal opened—all heaven is si- 
lent—seven angels appear with seven trumpets, and by sev- 
en blasts of the trumpets, the great ei! spiritually called 
Sodom and Egypt is destroyed (8—1 1). 4. Vision of the wo- 
man and her child, for whose destruction a dragon is watching 
(12). 5. Vision of the monster rising out of the sea—of the 
Lamb, with his elect, on Mount Zion—the proclamation of the 
three angels, and the destruction of the monster by the seven 
angels pouring out seven vials (13—16). 6. Vision of a wo- 
man on a scarlet colored beast, occupying the place of the ma- 
rine monster—her city, Babylon, destroyed—lamentations on 
earth—triumph and exultation in heaven (18, 19:10). 7. 
Vision of the victorious Word, the King of kings, with new 
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conflicts and final success (19: 11—21). 8. Satan bound—a 
time of peace—new struggles, and a complete and final victory, 
and the subsequent judgment (20). 9. Vision of the New Je- 
rusalem descending from heaven, and the glories of the heaven- 
ly world (21, 22: 5). 10. Closing address of the angel to the 
writer, and of the writer to the reader, (22: 6—21). The 
more extended analysis of professor Hug is then subjoined. 
Mr. Stowe now proceeds to remark on the prophetic applica- 
tion of the book. The whole book, with its names and image- 
ry, is manifestly symbolical. ‘Two cities are represented as be- 
ing destroyed, and a third as established on their ruins. ‘The 
first, Sodom, is clearly pointed out to be Jerusalem, 11: 1, 2, 
8, by the mention of the temple, the holy city, etc. The sev- 
en trumpets, therefore, and chapters 8, 9, clearly refer to Je- 
rusalem, or Jewish institutions. ‘This we are sure of on critical 
grounds. ‘The second city, Babylon, is clearly pointed out to 
be Rome, (13:18. 17:9, 18). The seven vials, therefore, 
and chapters 13—18, inclusive, plainly refer to Rome, or to 
Roman institutions. This, also, we are sure of on critical 
grounds. The third city, established on the ruins of the two 
former, is the New Jerusalem, which descends from God out of 
heaven (21:2). From this fact, the third city must be sym- 
bolical, and not literal; and we are led to infer that the other 
two are symbolical, and not literal. The circumstances in 
which the author wrote, the purpose for which he wrote, and 
the whole structure of the work show, that the three cities are 
symbolical of the three religions then contending for supremacy ; 
the first two of which were united against the last, that is, Pa- 
ganism and Judaism were united against Christianity. We 
have then prominent and characteristic sketches—not minute 
and particular delineation. Introduction, the seven epistles to 
the seven churches (1—3) ; preparation for the great events to 
follow, seven seals (4—7) ; Sodom or Jerusalem, representing 
Judaism, destroyed by a series of calamities, seven trumpets, 
(8—11) ; birth of Christianity, the child of uncorrupted Juda- 
ism, and its preservation from destruction (12); Babylon or 
Rome, (in its first form, as a marine monster)—persecuting Pa- 
ganism, destroyed by a series of calamities—seven vials (13— 
16), including, as is probable, a distinct allusion to Mohamme- 
danism, a compound of Judaism and Paganism, (16: 12—21) ; 
Babylon in another form, the Papal despotism, finally and com- 
pletely destroyed (17—19) ; the millennium, another hostile 
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power still future, the final victory and the last judgment (20) ; 
final and complete triumph of sean ; oe the consumma- 
tion of its glory in the heavenly world, (21, 22). 

The symbols of the Apocalypse are not to be forced to an 
application to particular historical events, excepting as these 
events are the causes or consequences of great religious chan- 
ges. Classes of events, arranged according to their religious 
influence on man, are represented by the sy mbols, rather than 
particular historical circumstances ; and much is added for the 
ornamenting and completing of the picture. ‘The book is nei- 
ther a civil nor an ecclesiastical history of Europe or Asia, but 
a book of excitement and encouragement and assurance of final 
success, to those who are laboring to advance the cause of truth 
and righteousness i in Opposition to error and sin. 

We have thus given a brief, but we think a faithful view of 
the argument on this subject. ‘The chapter on the Interpreta- 
tion of the Apocalypse is a good specimen of the spirit and abil- : 
ity of the whole volume. it combines, in a high degree, sound ¥ 
opinions and critical learning with an unostentatious and simple 
style. The discussions are enlivened with felicitous illustra- 4 
tions, drawn in some instances, from facts in American scenery, , 
character and history. We commend the book as well worth 
of the attention, not only of theological students, but of all per- 
sons, clergymen and lay men, who are engaged in the study of 
the Bible. The author has resorted to the best sources of in- 
formation, Latin, German, and English. 
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2.—The Mahavansi, the Rajaratnacart, and the Rajavali, 
forming the Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon; 
‘also a collection of tracts illustrative of the doctrines and 
literature of Buddhism ; translated from the Singhalese. 
Edited by Edward Upham, me mber of the royal . Asiatic x 
Society, author of the History and Doctrines of Budd- 

hism, in three vols. 8vo. London: Parbury, Allen & 

Co. 1833. 





Tue origin and character of these volumes are explained in 
a letter from Sir Alexander Johnston to the editor. After Sir 
Alexander had long resided in Ceylon as chief justice and first 
member of his majesty’s council on that island, and after a con- 
stant intercourse, both literary and official, for many years, with 
the natives of every caste, and of every religious persuasion in 
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the country, he felt it to be his duty to submit to the govern- 
ment, as his opinion, that it was absolutely necessary, in order 
to secure for the natives of Ceylon a popular and a really 
efficient administration of justice, to compile for their sep- 
arate use, a special code of laws, founded on universally 
admitted abstract principles of justice, and at the same time, 
scrupulously adapted to the local circumstances of the coun- 
try, and to the peculiar religion, manners, usages, and feel- 
ings of the people. The advice of the chief justice was 
adopted by the government. Accordingly, the most learned 
and celebrated priests of Buddha, both those who had been ed- 
ucated in Ceylon, and those who had been educated in the Bir- 
mese empire, were invited to procure from books as well as 
from other sources, the most authentic information that could 
be obtained relative to the religion, laws, manners, feelings, and 
customs of the people who professed the Buddhist religion in 
the island of Ceylon. The priests, after much consideration 
amongst themselves, and after frequent consultations with their 
followers in every part of the island, presented to Sir Alexan- 
der copies of the Mahavansi, Rajavali, and Rajaratnacari, as 
containing the most genuine account extant of the origin of the 
Buddhist religion, of its doctrines, of its introduction into Cey- 
lon, and of the effects moral and political, which those doctrines 
had from time to time produced upon the conduct of the native 
government, and upon the manners and usages of the native in- 
habitants of the country, From the interest felt by the priests 
in the subject, and from their concurrence in the opinion of the 
authenticity and value of the information which these works 
contain, there can be no reasonable doubt but that they give a 
true account of the origin and doctrines of the Buddbist reli- 
gion in Ceylon. ‘The copies of the works furnished were com- 
pared with all the best copies of the same works in the different 
temples of Buddh in Ceylon, and carefully revised by two of 
the ablest priests on the island. An English translation of 
them was made by the official translators of the chief jus- 
tice, under the superintendence of the late native chief of the 
cinnamon department, who was himself the best native Pali and 
Singhalese scholar in the country. The translation was then 
revised “ by the Rev. Mr. Fox, who resided in Ceylon for ma- 
ny years as a Wesleyan missionary, and who is the best Euro- 
pean Pali and Singhalese scholar at present in Europe.” 

In regard to these books, Mr. Fox observes, ‘‘ A more judi- 
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cious selection, in my judgment, could not have been made 
from the numerous Buddhist works extant, esteemed of author- 
ity among the professors of Buddhism, to give a fair view of 
the civil and mythological history of Buddhism, and countries 
professing Buddhism. ‘The Mahavansi is esteemed as of the 
highest authority, and is undoubtedly very ancient. Every 
temple I have visited is furnished with a copy of this work, and 
it is usually placed next the incarnations of Buddh. The Ra- 
jaratnacari is also an ancient compilation from the oldest Budd- 
hist records, and is next in authority to the Mahavansi. ‘The 
Rajavali is not considered of equal authority, but is universally 
esteemed as an historical record, and is more generally known 
among the natives. The three works will furnish the Europe- 
an public with all that the Buddhists can urge either on the 
subject of their history or mythology ; and every enlarged mind, 
which feels an interest in knowing the opinions of not fewer 
than one hundred and seventy or eighty millions, dispersed in 
the extensive regions of Birmah, Thibet, China, and many of 
the neighboring districts will feel obliged to Mr. Upham for the 
spirited undertaking of giving to the public, in an intelligible 
form, the most authentic documents of the Buddhist mythology. 
From a careful examination of “ Clough’s Singhalese Diction- 
ary,” (Mr. Clough is a Wesleyan missionary,) “a work of great 
value, it appears to me that some of the difficulties in the way 
of making a perfect table of the chronology of Singhalese his- 
tory, and of the countries connected with that history, arise 
from the number of names given to the same person, and dif- 
ferent historians making use of different names; and the same 
historian frequently using different names. Another difficulty 
arises from the indefinite manner in which, in the more ancient 
parts of these histories, numbers are used. I have tried vari- 
ous modes of reducing them to periods of sober history ; I 
have not yet succeeded, but do not despair of accomplishing it, 
especially if the Hindoo histories should more definitely fix 
some of the great epochs common to both.” 

We have alluded to these volumes, partly, for the purpose 
of directing some of our readers, who are engaged in mission- 
ary investigations, to important sources of information. These 
volumes are well worthy of the study of all such persons as 
are expecting to engage in labors for the conversion of the hun- 
dreds of millions, who profess the Buddhist religion. We are 
not without hopes of ere long receiving from a member of the 
Vor. VII. No. 21. 27 
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American Mission in Ceylon an extended review of the litera- 
ture and religion of the followers of Buddh. It will be our 
earnest endeavor to do what we can, in our department, to 
make known the claims of what may be truly called the mis- 
stonary literature of the age. It will be seen more and more 
that the interests of literature are inseparably connected with the 
diffusion of Christianity. 


3.— Elements of Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, and Rabbinical 
Grammar, by John G. Palfrey, D. D., Prof. Bib. Lit. 
in the University of Cambridge. Boston : Crocker & 
Brewster, Gould & Newman, printers, 1835, pp. 44. 


The sources from which this Grammar was derived are Va- 
ter’s Grammar, in German, of the Chaldee and Syriac, and 
Otho’s in Latin, of the Samaritan and Rabbinical, Additions 
were made in the Chaldee froin Winer’s Grammar ; in the 
Syriac, from Uhlemann’s; in the Samaritan, from the Preface 
to Castell’s Lexicon ; and the Rabbinical, from the Rabbinis- 
mus Enucleatus of Danz. ‘The author apologizes for the brev- 
ity of his manual by the fact that there are not types enough 
in New England, probably not in the country, to print so much 
as a paradigm of the Syriac perfect verb. As the best com- 
pensation for this want, of which the case admitted, the author 
has paid special attention to the arrangement of rules describ- 
ing the deviations in Syriac Verbs, and to the irregular classes 
of the Chaldee. The taste for Oriental studies is not yet suf- 
ficiently extensive to compensate for the expense of a very full 
grammar of these languages. Perhaps the result of the study 
of the very brief manual of Prof. Palfrey will be to lead the 
student to resort to the larger works. Mr. Riggs, now a mis- 
sionary at Argos in Greece, published a Chaldee Grammar with 
a Chrestomathy, i in English. 


4.—Christian Observer on Geology. 


In the London Christian Observer for tne year 1834, there is a 
very animated discussion of the science of modern Geology, and 
of its bearings on the interpretation of the Scriptures, particul: irly 
of the first chapter of Genesis. As that work has a deserved- 
ly high reputation for candor and ability, and is not now repub- 
lished in this country, and as the same questions are attracting 
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considerable attention in this country, we may, possibly, do a 
favor to our readers, by giving a brief account of the discus- 
sions in our foreign contemporary. We are not sorry at the in- 
terest felt in this subject. It is likely to receive a thorough, 
and, we doubt not, a fair and candid discussion. We believe 
that true science, as well as the Christian Scriptures, will have 
nothing to fear from the result. 

In the number of the work for April, a correspondent, who 
signs himself a ‘‘ Layman,” makes some strictures on an article 
published in the Literary Gazette, entitled “ An Apologist for 
British Science.” The principal exception is taken to the two 
following sentences in the Gazette, “ We have always thought 
the wisest and most consistent course for divines to pursue with 
regard to this delicate question, would be that of maintaining 
to the full extent the inspiration of the Sacred volume on all 
facts involving the history, prospects, and moral condition of 
man ; but allowing a greater latitude of interpretation in regard 
to those portions which relate to natural phenomena, with which 
these facts are no wise concerned.” *“ It seems reasonable to 
expect that a book intended for our moral guidance should be 
exempt from error wherever we are to look in it for the regula- 
tion of our conduct; but that the Deity, who does not interfere 
unnecessarily, should have withheld any extraordinary assistance 
from such portions as relate to phenomena i in which man has no 
vital concern.” <A ‘ Layman” then proceeds to ask the geol- 
ogist to point out what facts are intended for moral instruction, 
and consequently to be looked upon as unerring, and what are 
to be understood as unconnected with morals and faith, and 
consequently to be interpreted with greater latitude. He then 
gives a short summary of the leading events in the Bible, the 
greater proportion 0 of which, he supposes, have no immediate 
connexion with our moral guidanc e. Particular remarks are 
made on the miracle of the standing still of the sun and moon ; 
the statement of Moses respecting a general flood of waters 
covering the highest mountains; and the Mosaic statement of 
the whole creation having been effected in six solar days, with 
their respective evenings “and mornings. A “ Lay man” shows 
that though these facts have no immediate connexion with morals 
or duty, yet they must be received with the same implicit faith, 
which we give to the other portions of the Bible. He thinks 
we must either reject some of the most important facts on 
which our religious faith is founded, or regard the conclusions 
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of geology as erroneous. The editor of the Observer suggests 
that a broad line of distinction ought to be made between the 
infidel geologist and those, who, though they agree with them 
in their physical facts, yet differ altogether in their sceptical opin- 
ions. Some of the opinions of the geologists have been long 
maintained by firm believers in Divine Revelation, who make 
little pretensions to geological science. Mr. Faber is adduced, 
who regards each of the six days as equivalent to a period 
equalling or exceeding six thousand years. 
In the number for May, the Rev. W. D. Coneybeare, a dis- 
tinguished geologist, and author of the ‘ Outlines of the Geolo- 
of England and Wales,” replies briefly to a ‘* Layman.” 
He objects to the title of the Layman’s communication—* The 
infidel tendency of certain scientific speculations,”"—as seeming 
to imply that truth can be opposed to truth, or that the study of 
hysical truth is injurious to the reception of religions truth. 
Ir. C. also dislikes the ‘* Layman’s” mode of treating the 
whole subject, in which the certain facts of science are treated 
as if they were the speculative theories of the individual writers, 
and styled ‘their views of Geology.” He alludes to the ex- 
treme danger of representing, as necessarily subversive of a faith 
in Revelation, physical conclusions received as firmly establish- 
ed truths, by competent judges. He refers to his own publica- 
tions where the subject of the bearing of geological phenomena 
on the records of revealed religion, as well as the additions 
which it is calculated to yield to the evidences of natural theo- 
logy, will be found discussed in a manner sufficiently obvious. 
Prof. Buckland’s Inaugural Address and his Reliquiae Diluvi- 
anae will entirely exonerate him from all charges of a sceptical 
character. Prof. Sedgwick has also taken high ground as a 
Christian geologist. ‘* The only two points,” says Mr. Coney- 
beare, “ in which, as it appears to me, the Scriptural narrative 
and the phenomena of geology can possibly come into contact, 
are the recent date supposed to be assigned to the original crea- 
tion of our globe in the first chapter of Genesis, and the record 
of the universal deluge ;—and with regard to the former of 
these points alone does any apparent opposition exist ; for with 
regard to the latter, the evidences of geology are, if not (as 
some, including Cuvier, have argued) strongly confirmatory, at 
least strictly accordant. As to the first point, however, not the 
mere theoretical views of geologists alone, but the conclusions 
which appear by the most cogent logical necessity to result 
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from the phenomena of the structure of the earth’s surface, and 
the variety and order of the very numerous successive series of 
organic remains embedded in the strata, do undoubtedly appear 
to require periods of very considerable duration ; and to indi- 
cate that very many ages ‘had elapsed before a new exertion of 
the creative ‘Energy made in its own image a being of higher 

intellectual and moral capacities s as the head of its other terres- 
trial works. It is surely nowise inconsistent with the fullest 
reception of Revelation to maintain that it professedly confines 
itself to the expositions of the dispensations of the great Creator 
as they concern his final intellectual creation ; that, in a word, 
the Bible is exclusively the history of the dealings of God to- 
wards man.” 

A “ Layman” appears again in the May No. in reply toa 
paragraph in Prof. Sedgwick’ s discourse on the Studies of the 
University. The paragraph is the following : “The only way 
of escape from all difficulties pressing upon the question of 
cosmogony is, to consider the old strata of the earth as monu- 
ments of a date long anterior to the existence of man, and to 
the times contemplated in the moral records of his creation. 
The Bible is thus left to rest upon its own appropriate evidence, 
and its interpretation is committed to the learning and good sense 
of the critic and the commentator ; while geology is allowed to 
stand on its own basis, and the philosopher to follow the inves- 
tigations of physical truth, wherever they may lead him, without 
any dread of evil consequences.” In opposition to this state- 
ment, a “ Layman” contends, that according to the inspired 
record, both the atmosphere and the vegetables depending up- 
on it, had been but a few days created and arranged ; the sun 
had only lately begun to exercise its evaporizing influence on 
the waters of the earth; the vegetable world was not created 


till the third day ; and no rain fell until after the seventh. Of 


course vegetation could not have flourished without an atmos- 
phere. ‘This fact sets aside the theory of the geologists. 

In the same No., an ** Anti-Infidel Geologist” enters the lists, 
who thinks that the following particulars are established. 1. 
That the facts of geology are such as cannot be aoe with 
the popular interpretation of the Mosaic narrative. 2. That in- 
fidel philosophers have made an evil use of this discrepancy, as 
an argument against Divine Revelation. 3. That religious per- 
sons, fearful of prejudicing the sacred record, have ” unwarily 
strengthened the triumph of the infidel, by disputing against 
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clear facts, just as the Papists did against Galileo’s theorem of 
the earth. 4. That some Christian philosophers, like Faber, 
and bishop Sumner have admitted the alleged geological facts, 

but have denied that they are contradictory to the statements of 
Divine Revelation. 5. That certain well meaning persons, 
among whom is the ** Layman,” shutting their eyes to the real 
difficulties of the case, have falsely accused Christian geologists. 

6. That it was due to the truth to defend these calumniated 
persons. 7. That it was not candid in these assailants to attack 
their Christian brethren. This writer thinks that the theory of 
Mr. Sedgwick is not tenable. He proposes the query whether 
man might not have lived in Paradise for a very long period 
before the fall, while all the geological changes in question were 
going on. 

In the No. for June there is a long Review of a letter of the 
Rev. H. Cole to Prof. Sedgwick, entitled Popular Geology 
subversive zo Divine Revelation.” ‘The reviewer interposes two 
cautions. 1. That Christian geologists should be careful to re- 
tain good vei and not be goaded into the use of rash ex- 
pressions. 2. That the impugners of geologists, like Mr. Cole, 
should be careful not to confound things which dite, and then 
to utter crude anathemas, thinking that they do religion service, 
by shutting their eyes while they elevate their voices. He then 
quotes Dr. Buckland, Dr. Chalmers, and Sharon ‘Turner as 
maintaining that geology may shorten or extend the interval 
between the first creation of the material substance of our globe 
and the mandate for light to descend upon it, without impugn- 
ing the sacred records. It may be asked why do such men as 
Chalmers, Sedgwick, Faber, Buckland, and others enter into 
these discussions at all. Why not leave the matter just where 
they find it? In answer to these inquiries, the reviewer con- 
tends that the geologists have been forced into the subject by 
indisputable facts of observation, not by theoretical inferences. 
Among these facts are the following. 1. The fossiliferous stra- 
ta have been undeniably sedimentary deposits, which have ac- 
cumulated in a fluid state; as is evident from the manner in 
which they have taken impressions of the imbedded strata, and 
filled every cavity in them. 2. The aggregate thickness of the 
European series of fossiliferous strata which emerge from be- 
neath one another, like the edges of so many cards swept slan- 
tingly aside, cannot amount to less than eight or ten miles, if 
considered collectively as superimposed. ‘This will convey 
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some idea of the vast masses with which we are concerned. 3. 
This vast mass is subdivided into hundreds of strata, each dis- 
tinguished by its peculiar organic remains ; not huddled togeth- 
er, but arranged in definite groupes with as much precision as 
in the drawers of a collector’s cabinet. ‘These remains often 
consist of shells with delicate spines, so brittle that they could 
not have been removed from any dinanve without destruc ‘tion 5 
and they appear, therefore, to have lived and died in their pres- 
ent locality. The lowest fossiliferous rocks consist of many 
beds of coarse slate, shell, sandstone, and limestone, alternating 
in many series. ‘he remains are various zoOphytes and testa- 
cea. The next pri incipal groupe cont ins coal. The thick- 
ness must exceed 5,000 feet. The retains are chiefly those 
of vegetables ap proximating to the present tropical species. 
After an interval of varying thickness, sometimes exceeding 
1,000 feet, of a red sand stone, gene rally with few or no organ- 
ic remains, there succeed about 3,000 feet of various limestones 

shornating with beds of clay, nail surmounted by more hen 
1,000 feet of chalk, and an intervening sand. In all these beds, 
the shells differ considerably from those of the older fossilifer- 
ous rocks. ‘The uppermost groupe consists of more than 5,000 
feet of various clays, sands, and limestone, exhibiting in the or- 
ganic remains of the successive beds a gradual approximation 
to the actual species of shells in the present seas. 4. We find 
in each groupe rolled water-worn pebbles of the older 
groupes; so that the earlier rocks must have had time to con- 
solidate from their original state of mud, and been subsequent- 
ly exposed to the abrading action of the water. 5. We find 
indications of des most violent convulsions. We see deposites, 

which from the laws of gravity must have been originally hori 
zontal, thrown up perpendic alarly, and we find them shattered 
by other intrusive rocks, agreeing in their general characters 
with voleanic rocks, and producing, by their contact, effects 
which would naturally result from igneous Java. Now all these 
points are mere facts of observation. The reviewer then goes 
over four theories which have been proposed to reconcile the 
Mosaic account with the facts of geology. Neither of them 
seems to him to be free from serious difficulties. “The view, 
however, which appears to us upon the whole the most simple, 
which offers no violence to Scripture, and which admits of all 
the actual phenomena, is, that the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, in the first verse of Genesis, is not intended to be in- 
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cluded in the six days’ labors detailed in the subsequent verses ; 
but that it describes the original formation from nothing, and 
the primeval adjustment of the materials of which all things 
were made by the Almighty Creator, in opposition to every 
false system of philosophy or mythology ; and that, between 
the period described in the first verse and the six days’ work, 
there elapsed an interval, we know not how long, but conclud- 
ing with the chaos described in the second verse, from which 
the six days’ work commences.” 

In the No. for August, “an Anti-Infidel Geologist” confesses 
that his theory of a protracted residence of Adam in Paradise, 
in order to furnish sufficient time for geological changes, is un- 
tenable. Inthe same No. a “ Layman” replies to various at- 
tacks which had been made upon him. ‘The arguments pro- 
duced by him as ‘‘ demonstrable proofs” of the erroneous na- 
ture of certain geological inferences, are, 1. The occurrence of 
human skeletons in fossil strata; 2. The vertical positions of 
some trunks of trees in the coal strata; and, 3. The singleness 
of the series of organic remains. In regard to the first of these 
points he says that in caves and in open deposites, the remains 
of human creatures have frequently been found mixed up with 
those of other animals. The phenomena have been exhibited, 
particularly in the South of France and at Koéstritz in Spain. 
Continental philosophers think that these fossil bodies are of the 
same age as those of the rhinoceros and other animals. In re- 
gard to the second point, he says that there are found tall up- 
right stems of trees intersecting, at every variety of depth, all 
coal strata, often to the number of from ten to twenty and up- 
wards, of distinct mineral beds of rock and coal, and to a depth 
individually of from thirty to eighty feet. This is regarded as 
demonstrative proof that these beds could not have been 
deposited in that slow natural course which is now al- 
most universally ascribed to them. In reference to the re- 
maining point, he says it is a very remarkable fact that, in gen- 
eral, we can discover but one series of strictly similar strata in 
the superficies of our earth. We have but one great coal se- 
ries ; but one odlitic series; but one formation of the magnesian 
limestone ;—whereas if the earth has existed for such vast pe- 
riods as are assigned by geologists; and if during these periods, 
as they likewise assume, there have been endless convulsions 
and changes from land to sea and from sea to Jand and conse- 
quently similar marine depositions in progress during all these 
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periods ; if this has been really the case, why should these va- 
rious deposites be so regular in their relative situations? Why 
should we not have the ‘whole v rariously mixed up? Why should 
we not find a hundred or a thousand distinct coal series? 

To the paper of a “ Layman,” the editor of the Observer 
adds some notes. As to the question of human remains, he 
says, that gravel called diluvial is the very earliest deposite in 
which human remains have yet been traced. In the older de- 
posites of the elephants, etc., no one pretends to have traced 
them. ‘The only question, therefore, is, Have they been pla- 
ced here by the same catastrophe as the elep hant bones, or 
been more ‘recently interred in these caves by human hands? ? 
The Guadaloupe specimen is now regarded as a comparative ly 
modern petrifaction. In respect to the large stems of trees in 
the coal fields piercing through various strata at every angle, 
the editor says with Mr. Coneybeare, that ‘* these positions 
probably arose only from the distribution of gravity in the trunks, 
as they subsided amidst the thin, loose and unconsolidated ma- 
terials in which they are buried.” Concerning the other point, 
the editor denies that there is an entire singleness of the series 
of strata. In the very recent tertiary beds of Styria, coal and 
sandstone occur. In the eastern moorlands of Yorkshire, coal- 
beds are associated with the inferior o@lites. 

In the No. for September, “'T. D. A.” contends that human 
bones have been discovered under ex xactly the same geological 
circumstances as those of animals of extinct species. ‘This the 
editor again denies, and says, ‘* It does not weigh with us that a 
few infidel foreign ge ologists have affected to think the facts 
rather strong, with a view to disparage the Mosaic testimony, by 
arguing—not that irrational animal life has not extended 6,000 
years, but that man has existed perhaps for millions.”* 


* We may as well correct in this place a few errors which occur- 
red jn the printing of the article on geology in our last Ne. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the errors, it is not necessary to mention. 
P. 265, 5 lines from top, strike out thousands of; p. 270, 15th line 
from bottom, for leave, read lead; p. 276, 12th line from top, for ex- 
ists, read does not exist ; bottom line for Now, read How ; 9th line from 
bottom, for T'estacco, read Testaceo; p. 288, Dr. Knapp’s theory of 
interpretation commencing with “ another mode,” and ending with 
the first paragraph on top of p. 291, should be transferred to p. 212, 
so as to come in after the conclusion of the discussion respecting the 
Mosaic days; p. 295, 16th line from top, for external, read extensive ; 
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5.—A Manual of the History of Philosophy, translated from 
the German of Tennemann. By the Rev. Arthur John- 
son, M. A., late fellow of Wadham College. Oxford : 
D. A. Talboys, 1832, pp. 494. 


The original of this volume, ‘‘ Grundriss der Geschichte der 
Philosophie,” is an abridgment by Tennemann himself, of his 
History of Philosophy, in eleven volumes. The abridgment 
was first published in 1812; since which time it has been fre- 
quently reprinted, with considerable improvements and addi- 
tions, principally from the pen of Prof. Wendt of Gottingen. 
The present translation has been made from the Leipsic edition 
of 1829. What were the qualifications of the translator for this 
task, we do not know, as we have had no opportunity to com- 
pare the translation with the original. From some remarks in 
his preface, we should be led to doubt whether he had sufficient 
knowledge of the German philosophy and language, to enter 
fully into the spirit of the original, or to exhibit its meaning with 
entire faithfulness. ‘The study of German has been but little 
cultivated in England. However, the difficulties of this trans- 
lation must have been very great, and it is no more than rea- 
sonable to look with indulgence on every effort of the kind. 
Even M. Cousin, in his French translation, has omitted some 
paragraphs, where the language was extremely concise and 
technical. ‘Tennemann “ was a German of the school of Kant, 
possessed of all the erudition which characterizes his learned 
countrymen, and with a much larger proportion of discrimina- 
tion and judgment than they are sometimes found to evince.” 
‘* One of the greatest advantages of this excellent Manual is its 
copious Bibliography ; indicating all that is worth reading, (and 
much that is not), on every subject that it embraces; and _pre- 
senting us with a catalogue of each author’s works, and those 
of his commentators and opponents.” It is from this last cir- 
cumstance mainly that we have adverted to this volume. It is 
very rich in historical notices, especially of German writers. 
Numerous authors are mentioned, with the titles of their books, 


p- 298, 18th line from top, for We, read He ; 21st line from top, for 
generally, read gradually ; p. 300, 6th line from bottom, for size, read 
siz; 11th line from bottom, for aimed, read arrived; p. 308, 3d line 
from top, for professed, read profound ; 23d line from top, for philosoph- 
ical, read philological ; p. 328, 13th line from top, for real, read new. 
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in every department of philosophy, and almost in every subdi- 
vision. It is another proof of that zealous research and uncon- 
querable diligence, in which the Germans surpass all other na- 
tions. Such of our readers as are interested in philosophical 
studies will find not a few of the opinions in the volume, as 
well as a multitude of the facts, particularly deserving of atten- 
tion. ‘Tennemann seems to have been entirely unacquainted 
with the writers in this country on the subject of morals. 
Thomas Payne, as the name is spelled, is the only person allud- 
ed to. 


6.—Chinese Repository. 


In the 10th No. of the 3d volume of this work is a brief ar- 
ticle on the ** Chinese Oral language ; marked distinction be- 
tween it and the written language ; degree of affinity which ex- 
ists between them ; origin of different dialects; and general 
character of several of these dialects.” The article is of so 
much value, and is so adapted to the general object of our work 
that we transfer it entire to our pages. 


*« In the first number of the present volume, we entered at con- 
siderable length into the subject of the language of China, and 
particularly of the written medium, as used throughout the em- 
pire and all the Chinese-language nations. While on this sub- 
ject, we more than once adverted to the striking distinction be- 
tween the written and spoken mediums of communication: a 
distinction which appears peculiar to the Chinese and its cog- 
nate languages ; and which we stated to arise from the mono- 
syllabic nature of the oral language, and the combination of 
ideographic symbols with more or less perfect representatives 
of sound, which exists in the written medium. Owing to this, it 
becomes requisite to use many more words in speaking than in 
writing ; because the number of monosyllabic sounds being ne- 
cessarily very confined, many different things come to be denot- 
ed by words of precisely the same sound, and the same tonic 
inflection ; although differing in the written forms. The absence 
of an alphabet has proved a bar to the entire adoption of poly- 
yllabic words, for the removal of this difficulty ; because one 
character has still sufficed for expressing any single idea in 
writing ; though in speaking, it has been found necessary to 
unite two synonymous monosyllables to denote the same idea. 
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Thus the symbol (/é) is quite sufficient in itself, to represent to 
the eye of the instructed reader, and thereby to suggest to his 
mind, the idea of reason; but if he would communicate the 
same idea to another, unless in a connexion so familar that it 
could not be mistaken, he must say taow /é, in order to be un- 
derstood ; both words having one common signification, which 
is shown by their combination to be the signification intended 
by the speaker. Thus while the sound /é alone would be am- 
biguous, because many words have the same sound, the phrase 
taou lé is unambiguous, because that combination of sounds al- 
ways occurs with the same meaning. This may be further 
elucidated by a reference to what occasionally occurs, but in a 
far inferior degree, in alphabetic languages. Write the word 
heir ; and it is known, without the use of any expletive, that 
you mean one who is a successor to the property or title of an- 
other ; but if you would express this idea orally, you must add 
expletives, to prevent being misunderstood, and to show that 
you do not refer to the atmospheric air around you. Here is 
an instance of two such homophonous words: but in Chinese 
there are many instances of ten or twenty such; and, if 
the tonic inflections be disregarded, of as many even as one 
hundred and fifty. Since many of these are, however, rarely 
if ever used in speaking, let even two thirds of the number be 
deducted, and a yery confusing number of homophonous words 
must still remain, ‘This consideration shows strongly the de- 
sirableness, if possible, of introducing into China some kind of 
alphabet, as an instrument of gradually rescuing the Chinese 
from their present Babel-like confusion of tongues. 

“ But, notwithstanding the wide distinction which we have 
noticed, between the written and oral languages of China, the 
written language is so far affected by the oral, that it becomes 
often in a great degree assimilated to it, by the accumulation of 
synonymous words, employed for the sake of euphony. This 
produces a great degree of affinity between these two lan- 
guages, or rather these two mediums of communication; the 
consideration of which affinity induced us to embrace the oppor- 
tunity afforded by our remarks on the written language, in the 
first number of this volume, to give a detail of the system of 
orthography which we have hitherto adopted, ‘This has occa- 
sioned an intermixture of distinct topics, which certainly is not 
philosophical, It would doubtless have been more correct to 
treat of the written and oral languages as subjects altogether 
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separate ; following in this the arrangement adopted by M. Ré- 
musat, in his excellent Grammaire Chinoise. But it was re- 
quisite to sacrifice philosophical arrangement at the shrine of 
convenience. We therefore entered into some details respect- 
ing the Chinese system of sounds, giving a table of all the mon- 
osyllables contained in the national, or official, language, in En- 
glish orthography. We may here remark, that the system of 
orthography made use of for this purpose was not offered 
(though from inadvertence it purported to be so) as that ‘ best 
adapted’ to express the Chinese sounds; but as that which 
was, under existing circumstances, most convenient for use, be- 
ing an alteration of the orthography of Dr. Morrison’s valuable 
Chinese Dictionary, only so far, and in such slight degree, as 
was absolutely necessary in order to obtain uniformity. To show 
that this is by no means a perfect system of orthography, es- 
pecially as regards the vowels, it is only necessary to remark, 

that the a is used both as in may, and as in papa; the e as in 
met, and as in he, and as the y in yet, and the other vowels with 
similar discrepancies. 

*‘ Having said thus much as to the distinctions between the 
written and oral languages, we will proceed to make a few re- 
marks on the latter, and in particular on the variety of its dia- 
lects. In a succeeding number we propose to continue the sub- 


ject, by offering some suggestions with regard to the general 


adoption of an improved system of orthography ; such as may 
be suited, not merely to the existing orthography of any single 
nation of Europe, but equally fitted for general use among all 
occidental sinologues. 

** Viewed as a whole, the oral language of China is so con- 
trary, in most of its idioms, to all the languages of the west, that 
long study of it is necessary to enable a European to under- 

tand it, or to be understood in speaking it, to any considerable 
extent. And many of its sounds are so peculiar, its varied in- 
flections of tone so minute, that it is not surprising that it has 
been so frequently characterized as barbarous, harsh, unintelli- 
gible; or that it has so rarely gained the attention of foreigners 
residing in the country where it is spoken. As, however, it be- 
comes better known, as facilities for acquiring it are multiplied, 
and as the way is paved for the introduction of improvements 
in its structure and dress, we may hope to see it assume a more 
commanding attitude, and receive a more flattering degree of 
attention. 
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* It is well known, that the difficulty of being understood in 
speaking Chinese is very much enhanced by the great differ- 
ences which exist between the dialects of the several provinces, 
and even of various parts of the same province. In a nation 
which, from very small beginnings, has gradually extended its 
sway over so wide a territory, it is natural to expect that such 
would be the case. The general language of China, that 
which is spoken by the higher and middling ranks, who possess, 
or, who aspire to offices under the government, has been from 
this circumstance denominated the kwan kwa, the language of 
public officers, or as it is more frequently called, ‘ the mandarin 
tongue.’ Provincial dialects, or patois, are denominated too 
tan, local dialects; and, by the provincialists themselves, pih 
hwa, the plain speech,—the mode of speaking most plain and 
obvious to their understandings. 

*‘ The language of the present inhabitants of China seems to 
have originated in the north-western extremity of the country, 
the modern province of Shense. By whom it was introduced, 
and how long after the confusion of tongues at Babel, are ques- 
tions of a mixed philological and historical nature, which it can- 
not be expected ever satisfactorily to determine. As the pet- 
ty state with whose history the Chinese annals commence, at a 
period very partially rescued from the obscurity of fabulous or 
darkened tradition, gradually spread its dominions eastward, its 
language also extended into the northern and eastern districts, 
the modern provinces of Honan, Shanse, Cheihle, and Shan- 
tung. 

** From thence it progressively advanced into the southern 
regions, which were often found preoccupied by races more bar- 
barous than those by whom it was spoken, and who were al- 
ready in possession of languages less perfect in construction, 
and more harsh and unpolished in their nature. Over these al- 
so it gradually obtained supremacy, but not without incorpora- 
ting a large portion of them, in more or less of their native im- 
perfection and dissonance. In this manner have originated the 
very strongly marked dialects of Fuhkeén and a small part of 
Chékeing, of large portions of Kwangtung and Kwangse, as 
well as of Tungking and Cochinchina, and not improbably of 
the mountainous districts of Kweichow. In a still inferior 
measure, it extended to, and blended with, the original languages 
of Japan, Corea, and Lewchew ; in which places, as is Japan, 
it is so greatly altered, or, as in Corea, so equally mixed, as to 
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have lost, in its spoken form, almost every perceptible resem- 
blance to its native character. 

«*‘ Where such barbarous tribes were not found, or where, be- 
ing less firmly established, they were more easily expelled, the 
language continued to maintain in a greater degree its original 
character, and, was subjected chiefly to those changes alone 
which are the universal attendants of progressive improvement, 
or to those discrepancies which are the natural consequences of 
the separation of the several parts of an extensive empire. 
Revolutions, conquests, and divisions have been not less fre- 
quent in China than elsewhere, wherever the human heart is left 
free to the impulses of criminal ambition, revenge, and animosi- 
ty. Nor have invasions been wanting to aid the effect of the 
separations thus occasioned, by the introduction of foreign terms 
and idioms. ‘The dialects that have been chiefly affected in 
this way are those of Keangnan (or Keangsoo and Nganhwuy), 
Keangse, the chief part Chékeang, and of Hookwang. But the 
northern provinces, where the language was first spoken, Shense, 
Shanse, Cheihle, and Honan, having been frequently subjected 
to invasions, are those in which the language has been chiefly 
affected in this way ; while Keangnan, having, in consequence 
of such hostile inroads, been for a long period, the residence of 
the Chinese court, and the chief seat of learning, is now regard- 
ed as the place where the language is spoken in its greatest pu- 
rity. Shantung, the birthplace of Confucius, shares with it this 
distinction. 

Those provinces which have been populated at a more mod- 
ern period, by conlonization, have received the language with- 
out any great detraction from its purity. Such are the lately 
colonized districts of Soungaria, and in a measure, the provin- 
ces of Kansuh and Szechuen, together with some portions of 
Kwangtung and Kwangse. Yunnan is too little known for us 
to hazard even an opinion respecting it. With regard to many 
of the other provinces, which are at a distance from the coast, 
we are compelled also to speak with caution and diffidence ; 
and such must continue to be the case not only on this, but on 
many other subjects, which the Romish missionaries in China 
have but slightly touched upon, until the gates of this empire 
shall have been thrown open, to admit the free intercourse of 
foreigners with its own people. 

“The characteristics of the general language of China (of- 
ten but improperly called the mandarin dialect,) vary a little in 
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different parts of the empire, according to the more lively or 
more phlegmatic character of the people who speak it. Of this 
we may convince ourselves even by the very slight intercourse 
which it is here permitted us to maintain with the better classes 
of people from other provinces: but we cannot venture to en- 
ter into details on the subject, until we have obtained a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the various parts of the empire. The 
main characteristics of the language are, however, everywhere 
the same. ‘The most prominent of these is the absence of all 
consonantal terminations, nasals alone excepted, and the fre- 
quent recurrence of short vowels at the end of words, which, 
in the Fuhkeén dialect, are commonly altered by the addition 
of one or other of the mute consonants 4, py, t,and usually also 
in the Canton dialect ; while in the northern provinces they are 
drawn out into their corresponding long vowels. From the na- 
ture of the language, it must necessarily want the smooth flow 
of words, and the beauty, of a polysyllabic language ; but at 
the same time we cannot regard it as very rough in its structure, 
much less as harsh and dissonant. Neither can it be considered 
peculiarly a nasal language, though from the not unfrequent oc- 
currence of ng, at the beginning of a word, it may often ap- 
pear so to Europeans, who can hardly enunciate the sound in 
that position. It may be mentioned as a peculiar characteris- 
tic of the general language of China that its consonants are al- 
most all such as require the use of breath alone, without the 
exertion of vocal organs. From the prevailing character and 
habits of the people, the language abounds in terms of polite- 
ness, formality, and servile adulation, while it is in an equal de- 
gree barren of all tender and endearing expressions. 

“In the dialects of the north, many guttural sounds are in- 
troduced which are foreign to Chinese, and the aspirates are 
softened down orcorrupted. ‘The short vowels are lengthened, 
so as to remove the native abruptness and vivacity of the cen- 
tral provinces. Of those dialects the peculiarities of which are 
strongly marked, that of Canton and the adjoining districts 
come nearest to the general language ; but it does not generally 
possess in common with the latter the liquid sound of y after a 
consonant ; it is more guttural, and is also in other respects 
more rough and dissonant than the general language. ‘I'he 
character of the people of this province and the natural tone of 
their voices, are such as to give them often the appearance of 
anger, even in their ordinary conversation. The dialect of 
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Fuhkeén, which extends, with slight modifications, into the 
eastern districts of Kwangtung, is the most strongly marked of 
all the dialects of China. It is exceedingly nasal, and is very 
harsh and rough. It abounds, however, in the vocal consonant 
4, which is unknown in all the other dialects: in the northera 
districts of the province this consonant, however, becomes ei- 
ther p or m, the same as in the general language. But what is 
most remarkable in this dialect, i is the strong distinction be- 

tween the reading of the written, and the speaking of the oral, 

languages. ‘Thus, the character of one of the names of Fub- 
keén, is in reading pronounced Bin ; but in speaking the same 
name is pronounced Ban. This kind of double language may 
afford a subject of curious inquiry to the philologist ; it exists 
likewise in Cochinchina ; the language of which country bears 
a general resemblance, in other respects also, to the Fuhkeén ; 
with however one conspicuous exception, the absence of the 
highly nasal character of the latter. The sound of v, which is 
hardly known in China, is common in Cochinchina and Tung- 
king. 

“The Chinese language as spoken in Japan has undergone 
great changes ; but we have not the necessary acquaintance 
with its variations to enable us to speak of them in detail. 
Much of the change wrought in it may probably be attributed 
to the adoption of an alphabet. It seems to be wholly devoid 
of the nasal sound ag, nor do the nasals x and m occur fre- 
quently. Consonantal terminations are common. It remains 
only to advert to the language of Corea, which presents to us 
another curious anomaly. In that country the Chinese lan- 
guage, without any great corruption, holds a mere equality with 
the native language of the country. For instance, to sit is in 
Chinese expressed by ¢so; while in Corean it is expressed by 
indjil cho ; indjil being the original native word, and cho a slight 
corruption of the Chinese. —With these brief and unconnected 
remarks we must leave this interesting subject to the further re- 
searches of philologists.” 
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7.—The New Testament, translated from the Latin, in the 
year 1380. By John Wiclif, D. D., to which are pre- 
fixed, memoirs of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of 
Dr. Wiclif; and an historical account of the Saxon 
and English versions of the Scriptures, previous to the 
opening “of the 15th century. By the Rev. Henry Her- 
vey Baber, M. A., an assistant librarian of the British 
Museum. London: Richard Edwards, 1810, pp. 275, 
quarto. 


In our last No., p. 461, we stated that no copy of Baber’s 
Wiclif was to be found, within our knowledge, in this country. 
Since that No. was issued, we have been directed, by the kind- 
ness of a friend, to a copy of the work, belonging to the Sears 
Library, St. Paul’s Church, Boston. We proceed to add 
few items derived from Baber’s interesting account. 

Tacitus informs us, that in the time of Agricola, the Latin 
Grammar became, in Britain, one of the first, and most indis- 
pensable branches of a liberal education. Vita Agric. c. 21. 
That language was so generally understood and spoken, that 
Gildas, its earliest historian, says, that Britain might then have 
been more properly called a Roman than a British island. 
Some of the most remarkable portions of Sacred History ap- 
peared in the 7th century, in a paraphrastic poetical versiou, 
made by Caedmon, a monk, whose piety led him to cultivate 
religious poetry. This earliest specimen of Saxon poetry, was 
published by Junius, at Amst. 1665, 4to. It abounds with pe- 
riphrasis and metaphor. Literal translations of the sacrea 
songs of the Bible, and of the lessons which the church had se- 
lected for the daily service, were put forth in the following cen- 
tury. In the early part of the 8th century, Guthlac, the first 
Saxon anchoret, as well as Aldhelm, is reputed to have pro- 
duced an Anglo-Saxon version of the Psalter. Jerome’s Latin 
Psalter in vellum, with an interlinear Saxon version, has well 
grounded pretensions of being one of the books, which pope 
Gregory the great sent to Augustin, soon after his arrival in 
England. It is not certain that Bede translated any portion of 
the Bible into Saxon, except the Gospel of John. He publish- 
ed commentaries on most of the books of the Bible. It is de- 
nied, as Baber says, on good authority, that Eadfrid, bishop of 
Landisferne, translated any portions of the Bible. In honor of 
St. Cuthbert, he transcribed, about A. D. 680, with great care 
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and labor, the Gospels, in the Latin tongue, following the ver- 
sion of Jerome. An interlinear Saxon version was ea 
added by Aldred a priest. Saxon scholars differ materially ir 
their opinions of the age in which this Anglo-Saxon version 
was written. Mr. Henshall, who published “Aldred’s transla- 
tion of Matthew, pronounces it to be a production of the 8th 
century. Mr. Ingram, late Saxon professor at Oxford, sup- 
poses that it was made 360 years after the Latin version which 
it accompanies. Humphrey Wanley, a sober critic, attributes 
it to the time of Alfred. The Durham Book, the name of this 
most venerable relic of antiquity, is in the British Museum, and 
is the finest specimen of Saxon calligraphy and decoration ex- 
tint. In the library of Bennet College, Cambridge, is a Ms. 
containing another Saxon version of the Gospels. Its author is 
unknown. It was written a little before the conquest, and ap- 
pears to be a transcript of an older Ms. In the Bodleian li- 
brary, is a Ms. of the same version, which bears evidence of hav- 
ing been written, at various times, by different persons. Mat- 
thew seems not to have been completed by one translator alone. 
Of the two last named versions, one seems to have been a tran- 
script of the other. The Bodleian Ms. belonged formerly to 
Abp. Parker, under whose direction it was published, in 1571, 
by Fox, the martyrologist. ‘The Gospels were printed in Sax- 
on types, and are accompanied with an English version, taken 
out of the Bishops’ Bible, and here and there altered to be ac- 
commodated to the Saxon. Being found to be inaccurately 
transcribed and incorrectly printed, they were afterwards revis- 
ed by Junius in sonpoac tion with Dr. Marshall, and were pub- 
lished together with the Maeso-Gothic fragments ascribed to 
Ulphilas. For this purpose, Junius collected six Mss., the Ox- 
ford, the Cambridge, the Bennet, the Hatton, the Durham 
Book, and the Rushworth Gloss. Marshall has enriched the 
volume with many observations upon this version, and has par- 
ticularly noticed those passages, which, at variance with the 
reading of the vulgate, as its text now stands, agree with the 
Codex Bezae. Hence it is a fair conclusion, that the Anglo- 
Saxon was translated from the Vetus Italica, or old Latin ver- 
sion, as it stood before it was corrected by Jerome. King Al- 
fred died before he had entirely completed his version of the 
Psalms. He translated a few passages from Exodus. There 
is not sufficient evidence that he translated other portions of the 
Bible. The Proverbs of Solomon were partially glossed in the 
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beginning of the 9th century. Of all the Saxon scholars, whose 
studies were directed to liberal literature, a monk, named El- 
fric, or ALlfric, seems to have been the only one, who attempt- 
ed to enable his countrymen to read in their own tongue, the 
historical books of the Jewish Scriptures. In a summary ac- 
count of the Old and New Testament, which was written by 
this pious and learned Saxon, towards the conclusion of the 9th 
century, for Siwerd, a nobleman, we are informed of those parts 
of the Sacred volume, which he had, at the individual request 
of several of the most eminent persons of his time, translated 
into the vernacular tongue. ‘The list is as follows, Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Judgés, some parts of Kings, Esther, Job, Judith, and 
the two books of the Maccabees. ‘The Heptateuch, Job, and 
the imperfect history of Judith, were published by Edward 
Thwaites of Oxford, in 1698. The work of Elfric is by no 
means a complete version of the above mentioned books. 
There are accurate verbal translations, but for the most part he 
has stated only in substance the precepts and the histories of 
the inspired penmen. 

In the 11th century, the state of England was superlatively 
wretched. There was an entire absence or a gross corruption 
both of learning and religion. In the catalogue of Saxon liter- 
ature, which Wanley bas ably compiled, we meet in this latter 
period of Saxon history, a few Mss. of the Psalter, (now and 
then accompanied by the songs of the Scripture and the hymns 
of the church), in Latin and Saxon, which exhibit the appear- 
ance of having been written about the time of the conquest. 
Of the Gospels i in the Norman-Saxon dialects, there are only 
three Mss. yet discovered in existence ; one supposed to have 
been written in the reign of William the Conqueror, and the 
other two about the time of Henry Il. From the general 
agreement which subsists between these Mss., it is very man- 
ifest that they are all transcripts of the same version. Saxon 
biblical literature had long been in its decline, and we may date 
its fall to about one hundred years after the conquest, when the 
language had been so far changed as to have assumed that form, 
which entitles it to the appellation of English. It was a long time 
after the-conquest, however, before the light of true biblical and 
theological learning began to shine. Instead of Scripture truth, 
legends, erroneous expositions of the Bible, and unedifying hom- 
ilies abounded. After some time, appeared the “ Ormulum,” 
the “Sowlhele,” two or three versions of the Psalter, etc. 
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The version of the Psalms in English prose by Richard Rolle, 
in the middle of the 14th century, Baber calls the Versio Prin- 
ceps of the Psalter. ‘There is no evidence of any attempt to- 
wards a complete English version of the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ment, till Wiclif entered on the vast undertaking ; a work which 
has shed such glory on his name. “ The utility of Wiclif’s 
version,” says Mr. Baber, ‘is not confined to the theologian 
alone; the work will be found deserving the attention of the 
English philologist, who is careful to trace the gradual formation 
of his vernacular tongue, and the history of its progress through 
important changes. ‘The monuments ‘of our language, in its 
earliest stages, are by no means numerous. ‘Those of them that 
are preserved in Mss. are written in a character which few have 
the patience to decipher ; and most of those that are printed 
have been, on account of their excellence, eagerly purchased, 
and are reluctantly parted with.”* 


On p. 474, we stated that a collation of our present editions 
of the authorized version of the English Bible with the edition 
of 1611 is going forward io this country. We now add a few 
further facts connected with the subject. An exact reprint, page 
for page, of James’s Bible, of 1611, has been put forth in Eng- 
land. ‘There seems to be no edidon, which can lay claim to 
the authority of a correct standard text. The earlier editions 


* On p. 462 of our last No., we mentioned that the art of printing 
was discovered in 1457. With 1449, begins the completing of the 
art. Inthe course of this year, Guttenburg connected himself with 
John Fust, or Faustus, of Mentz, who carried on the business of 
founding with Peter Schiffer of Gronsheim. In 1423, the art of cut- 
ting images on wood, with a few lines of text, was well known. The 
people of Harlaem maintain that their citizen, Jansoen, or Coster, as 
early as 1430, invented the art of cutting on wooden tables. 

On further examination, we do not find Tindal’s Testament in the 
Boston Athenaeum. On p. 478, line 12, read “ Bishops’ Bible—a Bi- 
ble in use by the established church ;” p. 479, line 2, for Gill, read Gell ; 
line 5, for 84 parts, read eighty nine ninelieths ; 7th line from bottom, 
before the words, the prophet Jonah, insert of, and before his New 
Testament insert of; p. 480, line 7 from bottom, insert parts before 
the words of Tindal’s; 4th line from bottom, 1539, instead of 1534. 
Dr. Homer informs us that the Am. Antiquarian Society possess no 
copy earlier than Cranmer’s Bible, folio, 1640. There was no print- 
ing of Coverdale’s Bible after 1561. The so called Coverdale’s are 
probably Geneva. 
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differ among themselves ; and even the same copy is discrepant 
with itself; that which corresponds to Italics in later editions, 
(the first edition is in black letter, and the distinction is made by 
employing small Roman letters) and other printing notifications 
not being reduced to system. In the same book, in the same 
chapter, perhaps in the same verse, of the edition of 1611, may 
be found the same expressions differently printed in respect of 
typographical character, when the original required that it should 
be printed in the same manner. ‘This is said to be the case 
with the earlier editions generally. In this matter, the modern 
editions, since the days of Blayney are far more consistent. 
In 1638, an attempt was made to render the text consistent 
with itself in regard to Italics. Dr. Blayney’s further revision 
was completed in 1769. 


8.—The application of the Roman Alphabet to the Oriental 
languages. 

We have received the following pamphlets, on this subject, 
forwarded by the Rev. Mr. Pearce of Calcutta. ‘ The appli- 
cation of the Roman Alphabet to all the oriental languages ; 
contained in a series of papers, written by Messrs. ‘Trevelyan, 
J. Prinsep, Tytler, Rev. A. Duff, Mr. H.'T. Prinsep, and pub- 
lished in various Calcutta periodicals in the year 1834. Se- 
rampore press, pp. 162.” ‘ Synopsis of the mode of applying 
the Roman letters to the Birman language.” ‘ A Hindoosta- 
nee Spelling Book, in two parts, Romanized.” “ ‘The Sermon 
on the Mount, in English and Hindoostanee in Roman char- 
acters.” ‘* The Romanized Bengalee Spelling Book.” “ The 
English and Hindoostanee Student's Assistant, or Idiomatical 
Exercises in those Languages.” Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, Anglo-Hindoostanee, No. 1.” “An Address to 
the Friends of Iadia.” And “ The Gospel according to Mat- 
thew in English and Romanized Hindoostanee.” ‘The first 
pamphlet mentioned contains the controversy on the subject 
carried on with great zeal by a number of learned men. In 
the London Quarterly Review for Oct. 1833, in a review of 
Grimm’s German Grammar, is the following: 

“The first 600 pages of the book are taken up with a minute ex- 
amination of the letters in each of the dialects which come under 
consideration, and here we must commend the example Grimm has 
shown in abolishing the use of the Gothic characters. There is no 
more reason for our employing them, than for our using the Roman 
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capitals in printing Latin ; the common type was equally unknown to 
both nations, and the use of the uncouth Gothic letters, both increases 
the difficulty to the reader, and adds to the expense of printing, with- 
out affording any countervailing advantage. Indeed, the example 
might be extended even to the original languages with very great ben- 
efit; if, for instance, the Sanscrit were printed in European charac- 
ters, we are convinced that a large class of persons would acquire at 
least its rudiments, who are now deterred from similar studies by the 
formidable difficulty of a new character looking them in the face at 
the very outset.” 


The advantages of the proposed change are thus stated : 


1. “In most of the Indian alphabets, there are about fifty letters, 
with innumerable compounds, which greatly perplex and retard learn- 
ers. Now all these can be perfectly represented by 24 simple En- 
glish letters, with the occasional use of these three simple marks, (’) 
(.) (-). This, it is plain, must make the progress of every learner more 
easy and rapid.” 

2. “ All who wish to be useful in business, renowned for‘learning, 
or exalted to high situations and responsible offices, must learn the 
English language. If then, all learn to read and write the English 
alphabet from the time of infancy, when learning their own mother 
tongue, much valuable time and much useless trouble must be saved 
in acquiring a knowledge of the English language.” 

3. “Besides learning English, great numbers of Hindoos are ob- 
liged to learn several Indian languages. But it is well kuown that 
much valuable time is consumed by the majority of mankind in 
learning the new characters of any language. Anda vast deal of 
time is spent in acquiring the same facility and speed in reading and 
writing these characters, as is enjoyed in reading and writing those 
with which they are long familiar. Now whole mouths or even whole 
years of uuprofitable labor may be saved by the universal introduc- 
tion of the English characters.” 

4. “The Sanerit is the common root of all the Indian dialects. 
But at present each dialect has letters of a different figure; and this 
leads the Hindoos of one province to suppose that the Hindoos of an- 
other province speak a totally different language. Consequently, they 
are apt to regard each other as strangers and foreigners. Now, if all 
the Indian dialects were presented in the same English characters, it 
would be seen and felt that the natives are not divided into so many 
sections of foreigners to each other, that they have all fundamentally 
the same language, and that without much difficulty, a community of 
interest, and a beneficial reciprocation of thought might be effected 
to an extent at present unknown, and from the repulsive aspect of so 
many written characters, deemed utterly impracticable.” 

d. “It follows from this statement, that as almost all Indian dialects 
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are derived from the Sancrit, when a native thoroughly masters one 
dialect, he is already acquainted with the meaning of numberless 
words in every other. If all were, therefore, represented in the same 
English character, instead of learning one, or two, or thred languages, 
as at present, a Pandit, Shastri, or Munshi, might in the course of his 
lifetime inaster all the languages of Hindustan,” 

6. “ By the admirable contrivance of Capital and Italic letters in 
the English alphabet, the facility of reading with propriety, and re- 
ferring to names and particular passages, is mightily increased. But 
from the nature and shape of the Indian letters, this contrivance can- 
not be imitated. If then English letters be substituted in their place, 
the thousands, and the tens of thousands of Hindoo youth may have 
the unspeakable benefit of this simple and beautiful contrivance in 
learning to read and write their own vernacular languages.” 

7. “It is a fact that, from the intricacy, the complexity of most of 
the Indian characters, it is utterly impossible to reduce them to so 
small a size as the Roman may be, without rendering them altogether 
indistinct, or even illegible. In this way, twice the quantity of pa- 
per, and nearly twice the quantity of binding materials and labor 
must be lavished for nought. In other words, books printed in the 
Indian characters will cost nearly double what the same books would 
cost if printed in the English characters.” 

8. “As the multiplicity of different characters creates numberless 
difficulties in the way of studying the native languages, the mines of 
learning which those are said to possess, remain unexplored from age 
to age. Consequently, the treasures of knowledge contained in them, 
continue hidden and concealed not only from Europeans, but from 
natives themselves.” 


The objections are summed up in the following manner : 


“If it then be inquired, what is gained by the study of Oriental 
literature ?—the answer divides itself into two parts :—first, the spec- 
ulative; next, the practical. The speculative advantages are those 
which a person of a contemplative and inquiring turn of mind de- 
rives from that most delightful of all purely mental pleasure, an in- 
crease of knowledge. In the present case the student of the Ori- 
ental languages enlarges his views as to the structure of language, 
the history and antiquities of nations, the sentiments of mankind in 
different ages and under different circumstances. As long as human 
nature is what it is, these subjects will continue to be interesting ; 
and he who attempts to blot them out from our view, so far from im- 
proving, does what he can to degrade and dishonor our species.” 

“ Besides this, though Oriental science is very inferior, I am by no 
means disposed to admit that it is worth nothing at all: many val- 
uable hints may be gained from the labors of our predecessors, 
and many useful lessons learnt from their mistakes. The history of 
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science is inmany cases almost as useful as science itself. “There is 
no part of history so generally useful as that which relates to the 
progress of the human mind, the gradual improvement of reason, 
the successive advantages of science, the vicissitudes of learning and 
ignorance, which are light and darkness of thinking beings, the ex- 
tinction and resuscitation of arts, and the revolutions of the intellec- 
tual world.”—Rasselas, Chap. 30. 

“ All this must be lost, if we be determined to blot out from the 
world every vestige of ancient science, and monument of ancient 
learning.” 

“ But the practical and great use of studying the Eastern languag- 
esis to communicate with, and to instruct the inhabitants of the East. 
It is not what we find, but what we are to transfuse into these lan- 
guages that is valuable, and it may be regarded as axiomatical in Na- 
tive education, that European knowledge cannot be ertensively diffused 
among the natives of the East, unless it be translated into, and taught in 
the native tongues, and that their vernacular dialects cannot be under- 
stood thoroughly, nor used with propriety, without a knowledge of their 
learned languages. ‘That instances may be given of a few particular- 
ly clever individuals,such as the late lamented Rammohun Roy, who, 
with good opportunities, have acquired a considerable, or even a very 
perfect knowledge of English, and used it as a means of acquiring 
information, is not to be denied ; but such rare exceptions take away 
nothing from the truth of the general rule.” 


5 
9.—The Manual of Peace, Embracing 1. The Evils and 
Remedies of War. . Suggestions on the Law of Na- 


tions. 3. Conside rashes of a Congress of Natvons. 
By Thomas C. Upham, Prof. of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin ( ‘ollege. New York: Leavitt, 
Lord & Co. 1836, pp. 408. 


This is an important work, methodically, and we have no 
doubt ably executed. It treats of subjects, which are, in the 
highest degre ee, interesting to individuals, and to nations. The 
publication of the volume is opportune, as the attention of the 
country is now called to the question of a war with France, to 
the subject of capital punishment, etc. Prof. Upham argues 
the unlawfulness of every kind of war. He also takes the 
ground that capital punishments ought not to be inflicted. Ma- 
ny persons, who will agree with him on most points, will hardly 
be convinced, by the arguments which he adduces for abandon 
ing, in all cases whatey ver, the punishment by death.* We may 
refer to this volume again. 


. at the last ‘Report of the Prison Discipline Society, particularly 
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ARTICLE IX. 


Sevrect Lirerary anp Misce,uaneous INTELLIGENCE. 


UNITED STATES. 


Works in Press. 1. Two Greek Tragedies, under the care of 
Prof. Woolsey are in press. The two already published, the Alcestis 
and the Antigone, we hope to review in our next No. | They are 
adopted into the course of study at Harvard and Yale. 2. The Poems 
of Catulus. A small school edition is in the press at Boston. 3. Bush’s 
Commentary on the Psalms. This work is to appear entire, in a sin- 
gle volume, instead of numbers, as at first proposed. This we think 
a good arrangement. The same author is revising his notes on Gen- 
esis, Exodus, and Leviticus, for republication in the form of a com- 
mentary. 4. The Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius, translated by Prof. 
Robinson, will be published in the course of the ensuing Spring, by 
Crocker & Brewster. This volume is greatly needed. 5. Eich- 
horn on the Apocalypse. This work, translated by Mr. Kaufman, 
will be published by Gould & Newman. Eichhorn was born in 
1752, and died in 1831. He was professor, first at Jena, and after 
wards at Gottingen. He was an eminent scholar in Oriental Litera 
ture. 6. A new Latin Grammar is in the press of Crocker & Brews 
ter, and will be published early in the season. A new Grammar of 
this language has long been needed. We have no doubt but that the 
grammar forthcoming will fully satisfy the public demand. It is the 
work of two sound scholars. 7. Works of the late President Apple- 
ton, embracing the whole course of his Theological Lectures, his Bac- 
calaureate addresses, and a selection from his sermons, with a view of 
his life and character. It will be edited by an officer of Bowdoin 
College, and published by Gould & Newman. It will doubtless be- 
come a standard work in theology. The old edition of his Lectures 
and Addresses is wretchedly printed. 8, Companion to the Com- 
prehensive Commentary. This work, to be published by Fessenden 
& Co., will consist of illustrations of the Bible, from the manners, 
customs, etc. of the Orientals, as detailed by modern travellers, and 
by such writers as Harmer, Burder, Harris, Calmet, Wilkinson, Rob- 
erts, Paxton, Newton, Keith, etc. It will be edited by Prof. Bush, 
and will be published in the course of the present year, in one vol- 
ume of 800 pages. It will contain a large number of engravings of 


p. 49. A very strong case of the necessity of capital punishment is 
there stated. 














scenery, etc. 9. Hug’s Introduction to the writings of the New Tes- 
tament, translated by D. Fosdick, Jr., with notes by Prof. Stuart. 10. 


Second edition, with additions, of Prof. Schmucker’s translation of 


Storr and Flatt’s Elements of Biblical Theology. 11. A new transla- 
tion of Calvin’s Commentary on the Romans, by Prof. Alden of Wil- 
liams College, is to be published by Leavitt, Lord & Co. An English 
translation of the same work is to be published in Philadelphia. 12. 
Leverett’s New Latin Dictionary, abridged from the great work of 
Forcellini and Facciolati, is stereotyping by J. H. Wilkins & Co. of 
Boston. 13. The concluding volumes of the Washington Papers, by 
Mr. Sparks, will soon be published. Eight volumes have appeared. 
The last will consist of a new Life of Washington. The accompany- 
ing drawings of battle grounds, ete. greatly enhance the value of these 
volumes. 14. Letters from Virginia, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, on the subject of Slavery, is in the press of Light and Hor- 
ton, Boston. 15, Hengstenberg’s Christology, Vol. I. translated by 
Rev. Revel Keith, D. D. is in the press of Gould & Newman; W. 
M. Morrison, publisher, Alexandria, D. C. 16. Tholuck on John, 
translated by Mr. A. Kaufman, will be published soon by Perkins and 
Marvin. 

Works in Preparation. 1. A new volume on Hermeneutics is in 
the course of preparation by Prof. Stuart. 2. A history of Slavery 
and of the Abolition of slavery in ancient and modern times. 3. Life 
of Mr. Evarts, late Secretary of the American Board of Missions. 4. 
Entire Works of Dr. Franklin, with a new Life, by Mr. Sparks. 5. 
Reprint of the Early Vernacular versions of the New Testament. 
The publishers are anxious to procure a copy, either of the version 
of Tindal, of Coverdale, or of Rogers. 

Republications. Among the most valuable are Rev. Mr. Harris’s 
Great Teacher; Life of Sir James Mackintosh, somewhat abridg- 
ed; and The Man of Faith, a practical religious treatise by John 
Abercrombie, M. D. of Edinburgh. 


EUROPE. 


The following statement of the Libraries and Newspapers in Eu- 
rope is from Schoen’s Statistics. 

The public libraries in Europe contain upwards of 20 millions of 
books, of which there are 6,400,000 in France, 5,000,000 in Germany, 
and 3,000,000 in Italy. In 1805, the number of new works published 
annually in Europe was about 7000, but the number has since more 
than doubled. Germany has already been pre-eminent in this re- 
spect, and next in order is France.—The number of authors in Ger- 
many is 1 in 5,000 of the population ; France, 1 in 6,000; Denmark, 
Ll in 7,000; the Netherlands, 1 in 8,000; Great Britain, 1 in 10,000; 
and in Russia, 1 in 60,000. 
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At Rome the circulation of Newspapers is 1 to 51,000 of the inhab- 
itants ; in Vienna, 1 to 11,338 ; in London 1 to 10,600 ; in Berlin, 1 to 
4,074; in Paris, 1 to 3,700; in Stockholm, 1 to 2,600; at Leipsic, 1 
to 1,100. Taking whole kingdoms, it is 1 to 860,000 in Spain ; 1 to 
674,000 in Russia ; 1 to 376,000 in Austria ; 1 to 66,000 in Switzer- 
land ; 1 to 52,000 in France ; 1 to 46,000 in England; 1 to 43,000 in 
Prussia ; and 1 to 40,450 in the Netherlands. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Engraving on wood, steel, etc. is now carried to great perfection 
in England. We have particularly examined the Biblical Keepsake 
and the Christian Keepsake for 1836; the engravings in the former, 
executed by Messrs. Finden, with accompanying descriptions by Rey. 
T. H. Horne, are most admirable illustrations of the Bible. The ru- 
ins of Petra, from the plates of Laborde, are particularly excellent. 
If in our power, we would gladly transfer them to our pages. The 
Christian Keepsake, edited by Rev. Wm. Ellis, is a missionary annu- 
al. The engravings of Dr. Morrison, and his two Chinese assistants, 
and of the African prince, and his youthful teacher, are of extraor- 
dinary precision, clearness, and beauty. The sketches of Wilber- 
force, of Dr. Morrison, of the Persian convert, and of Antioch, and 
other pieces in the volume, are in delightful contrast to the senseless 
fictions of many other annuals. Gray’s Elegy has been finely illus- 
trated by a series of wood engravings. 


Schleiermacher’s Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato, translated 
by Wm. Dobson, has been published at Cambridge.—The British As- 
sociation for the advancement of Science have decided to petition the 
government to send an exploring expedition to determine the situa- 
tion of the two Southern Magnetic poles.—The inhabitants of Lutte- 
roth have raised £300 to erect a monument to the memory of Wiclif. 


F. Schlegel’s Philosophy of History, in a course of Lectures, has 
been translated from the German, with a memoir of the author, by 
James B. Robertson, in 2 vols. 8vo. Itis one of the three works in 
which Schlegel proposes to discuss man’s nature, his attributes, and 
his destinies. The following is an extract from this work. “ Re- 
garded in an historical point of view, man was created free ; there 
Jay two paths before him; he had to choose between the one con- 
ducting to the realms above, and the other leading to the regions be- 
low; and thus at least he was endowed with the faculty of two dif- 
ferent wills. Had he remained stedfast in his first will, that purer 
emanation of the Deity, had he remained true to the word which 
God had communicated to him, he would have had but one will. 
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He would, however, have still been free. But his freedom would 
have resembled that of heavenly spirits, whom we must not imagine 
to have been devoid of freedom because they were no longer in a 
state of trial, and can never be separated from God.” 












" Died at Dublin on the 13th of September, 1835, Dr. Brinkley, a cel- 
ebrated astronomer.—Dr. James Gerard, the companion of Burnes, in 
his adventurous travels in Central Asia, died at Subbatoo, on the 31st 
of March, 1835. Capt. Gerard, his brother, was with him.—Died in 
Surrey, Matthew Lumsden, in the 58th year of his age, formerly pro- 
fessor of Persian and Arabic in the College of Fort William, Bengal. 
In 1805, he published a Persian Grammar, and in 1813, an Arabic 
Grammar, in two vols. folio. 










FRANCE. 






3 


France gives £36,000 for elementary instruction, Belgium £9,600. 
Belgium has twice as many children at school as France in propor- 
tion to population. ‘The French Academy have determined upon an 
Historical Dictionary of the French language. Every word is to be 
explained according to its etymology—its variations both in form and 
sense—its numerous shades of meaning. A committee has been ap- 
pointed for this purpose. ‘The minister of Public Instruction in 
France, M. Guizot, has organized a system of inspection of the pri- 
mary schools, in execution of which, Inspectors of these schools have 
been appointed to the number of one Inspector for each department, 
and two for the department of the Seine. These are divided into 
three classes, of which the first class, consisting of ten Inspectors, re- 
ceive a compensation of 2000 francs per annum, the second class, 
consisting of fifteen, receive 1800 francs each, and the third class, 
sixty-two in number, receive 1500 francs. They receive besides an 
allowance for travelling expenses, proportioned to the number of 
schools which they visit annually. 


















HOLLAND. 









Died on the 23d of July, on his passage from London to Rotter- 
dam, Prof. Reuvens of Leyden, celebrated for his knowledge of 
Egyptian archaeology and antiquities. He had been to London to 
make purchases from Mr. Salt’s collections. He had bought one of 
the finest specimens of Egyptian papyrus for 160 guineas. He was a 
in the 42d year of his age. He published in 1830, “ Lettres to M. 
Letrone sur les Papyrus Bilingues et Grecs et sur quelques autres 
monumens Graeco—Egyptiens du Musée d’Antiquités de ’'Université 
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de Leide.” It throws much light on the gnosticism of the first cen- 
turies. The same university has just experienced another severe loss 
in the death of Henry Aerndt Hamaker, professor of the Oriental 
Languages. He was in the 46th year of his age. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The University of Basle is to have a theological faculty of three or- 


dinary professors; a medical faculty of four; and a philosophical of 


nine. The expenses annually are £ 2,670. 


GERMANY. 


Died at Leipsic on the 17th of Sept. 1835, the distinguished Orien- 
talist and Commentator, Dr. Ernest Frederic Charles Rosenmiiller, 
son of John George Rosenmiiller. He was born in 1768, was edu- 
cated at Leipsic, where he heard the lectures of Morus, Platner, Beck, 
etc. In 1795, he was extraordinary professor of Arabic, and, in 1813, 
ordinary professor of Oriental literature. Among his works are his 
Scholia on the Old Testament, embracing all the books except some 
of the later historical books; the East in Ancient and Modern Times, 


6 vols. 1818—1820; Manual of Biblical Antiquities, and Manual of 


Biblical Criticism and Exegesis,4 vols. in German ; Institutiones 
Linguae Arabicae, 1818; Arabum Adigia; Analecta Arabica, 1826, 
2 vols. Foran estimate of his Commentary on the Old Testament, 
see Bib. Rep. vol. If. p. 210, also see vol. III. p. 187. 


The celebrated philologist, Dr. Henry Augustus Matthiae, died at 
Altenburg, Jan. 6, 1835. He was born at Gottingen, Dec. 25, 1769, 
and was educated at the gymnasium and university of his native 
place, and, becoming a member of the philological seminary of his 
native place, devoted himself particularly to the study of ancient 
classics, and the Kantian philosophy, at the same time, making him- 
self acquainted with the French, Italian, and English languages. In 
1789, he went to Amsterdam, as tutor in a family there, and attended 
upon the instructions of Wyttenbach, and De Bosch, in bis philo- 
logical studies, and of Hulshoff, in philosophy. In 1798, he went 
to Weimar, as teacher of the Latin, Greek, and Dutch languages, 
at an institution for the education of young Englishmen. In 
1801, he became principal of the gymnasium at Altenburg. The 
3d edition of his Outline of the History of Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture, was published in 1831. It was translated into Danish in 1834. 
His Manual of the Elements of Philosophy reached a 3d edition in 
1833, and was translated into Italian in 1834. His large Greek Gram- 
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mar, a 3d edition of which has lately been issued, was translated into 
English, French, and Italian. A collection of Miscellaneous works 
in Latin and German, was edited by him in 1833. 

The number of students at Bonn is as follows: 97 in Protestant 
theology, 180 in Roman Catholic, 156 medical students, 118 in philo- 
sophy, 265 law; total 836. Number at Freiburg 445; Jena, 440; 
Pesth, 1510, of whom 839 are medical. All who study theology at 
Wiirtzburg are required to study Hebrew. ‘The Prussian govern- 
ment in 1835, allowed to the university of Bonn, £12,375; Breslaw, 
£9,625 ; Halle, £9,487; Konigsberg, £8,937; Griefswlad, £7,287. 
The Hanoverian government allow to Géttingen £11,000; Baden 
grant to Heidelberg £3,830. Wiirtemburg grants to Tubingen £4,790. 


ERRATA. 


Want of opportunity for repeated revision of the sheets of the 
last No. is one of the reasons for the errata which occur. Another 
was the difficulty of deciphering a part of the Ms. 

page 484 4th line writing, for nothing. 
“« 485 27th “ It, for Life. 
“ 490 12th “ shame, for show. 
same page last line, heat, for that—referring to electricity. 
« 491 14th “ first, for just. 
« 494 6th “then, for there. 
same page 12th “ common, for uncommon. 

On p. 503, it should be stated that Hegel is opposed to the Histor- 
ical school. Savigny is its advocate. 

In the first sentence of the article on Wordsworth in the present 
No. we state that, no inconsiderable part of the edition of 1824 re- 
mains unsold. This was true when we commenced preparation for 
the article. We are happy to say that the whole edition is now sold. 





